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BRITTANY IN TRANSITION. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A LOCAL 
LEGEND HUNTER. 


In former numbers of this per?odical, 
we dwelt at considerable length on 
the domestic life, customs, and le- 
gends of the Bretons, as well as the 
archeology of their country; and 
are glad of the opportunity of re- 
turning to the interesting subject 
which is afforded by the publication 
of the work mentioned below.! The 
rev. traveller, not being acquainted 
with the Breton tongue, has not becn 
enabled to lay before his readers 
much of the traditional literature of 
the people; but he is a close ob- 
server of the living men and their 
manners and customs, as these have 
come under his observation ; makes 
shrewd and just remarks on the 
general character of the people, and 
draws honest and impartial parallels 
between them and their neighbours, 
the French and English. Those 
readers who desire full acquaint- 
ance with tlie legends of the country, 
and the poetic remains, are recom- 
mended to study carefully the Barzaz 
Breiz of Count Villemarqué, and Les 
Derniers Paysans, and Le Foyer 
Breton of Souvestre; or extracts 
given from them in late volumes of 
the Dustin University Maca- 
ZINE. 


Any portion of the traditional lite- 
rature of Irish, Highlanders, Welsh, 
or Bretons, obtained by travellers 
ignorant of their language, will ever 
be slight and unworthy of trust. 
Even if the natives were quite will- 
ing to communicate their lore to 
travellers, they cannot do it effec- 


tually in the English tongue ; but 
they seldom are well inclined to im- 
part what they know of their in- 
herited lore. They have a belief, 
however vague, in the general truth 
of the old fictions... They can afford, 
when the company is exclusively 
Celtic, to indulge in a laugh, or jeat 
at these or those absurdities in the 
narrative ; but they cannot bear to 
hear them turned into ridicule by a 
mere English or French man. Vil- 
lemarqué says he was unable to ob- 
tain any traditional story or poem, 
though a Breton himself and ac- 
quainted with the language, till the 
people were exhorted by the owner 
of the near chateau, or the curé, to 
place their entire trust in their visi- 
tor, and open their legendary stores. 
J. F. Campbell reaped an abundant 
harvest of traditions, and fireside 
literature in the Western High- 
lands and Isles, simply because he 
was of the old blood himse!f and 
could converse in Gaelic. If our 
tourist could make no progress with 
the Celtic-speaking people, he lost 
no opportunity of gathering all the 
information from every one with 
whom he foregathered, who was 
master of French or English, in a 
broken shape. 


ST. MALO AND CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The reverend guide first conducts 
his readers to St. Malo, a seaport 
town, which, being built on a tongue 
of land, and surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, the architects 
were obliged to make the houses 
very high to accommodate the in- 
habitants. The loyal Breton noble- 
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man and writer, Francois René de 
Chateaubriand, was born in one of 
these tall houses, overlooking the 
sea wall ; and, in a little grassy isle 
a few hundred yards out in the bay, 
his remains lie; a railing surrounds 
the tomb, which is still left without 
an inscription. We are informed 
that St. Malo gets its name from a 
certain Scottish personage, Maclou 
by name, who flourished in the 
sixth century. He must have been 
a native of the Green Isle, as no 
other bore the name of Scot at that 
period unless a descendant of some 
recent immigrant from the North of 
Ireland into Argyle. The early 
converts to Christianity in Brittany 
were indebted to Irish missionaries 
for the blessing. The inhabitants 
of the old city long retained the re- 
gard for chastity inculcated by their 
lrish teachers. In reference to this 
excellent trait in the character of 
the St. Maloese of the Middle Ages, 
M. de Quetteville remarks :— 

«* Young women whodecked them- 
selves in the finery of the capital, 
were looked upon as worldly-minded, 
and shunned by their alarmed com- 
panions. For any of them to go 
astray was an event almost un- 
known ; and suspicion having once 
fallen upon a lady of rank, the peo- 
ple became excited ; and when they 
met her in the streets, sang before 
her their complaint, making at the 
same time the sign of the cross.” 

Paul Feval said of Rennes, the 
ancient capital of Brittany, that it 
resembled an old town which had 
gone asleep in the Middle Ages, 
and only woke up yesterday. Our 
visitor does not impress us with any 
antique ideas, suggested by its ap- 
pearance ; but there is an old-world 
air in the picture taken from 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. He 
gives an idea of the isolated life led 
by his family,in mentioning that the 
only guests entertained at their 
chateau of Combourgh in a year 
were two Breton noblemen, on their 
journey to Kennes, in the depth of 
winter, to attend the Parlement, 

**They were mounted on horse- 
back with swords by their side, and 
pistols at their saddle-bows, and 
accompanied by a servant, who car- 
ried on his horse a huge portman- 
teau. The old viscount, who had 
all the affable manners of the Vieille 
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Cour, received them in the midst of 
wind and rain, bareheaded at the 
castle-door. The guests in the 
evening amused their hospitable 
entertainer with the history of the 
wars in Hanover, in which they had 
taken part, and were conducted at 
night to apartments in the north 
tower of the building, one of which 
was named after Queen Christina, 
and contained a ponderous bed of 
state, seven feet by seven, sustained 
at each corner by the gilt effigy of a 
Cupid, and fitted with magniticent 
hangings of crimsor silk.” 

The living traveller by rail has 
only to go by coach from Rennes to 
Nantes, to get the sensation of a 
drive in any European locality, in 
the year of grace, 1770. 

“* The driver’s head was encased in 
a tight-fitting cotton handkerchief, 
over which was an extensive cap, 
with lappets coming down close over 
the ears. A heavy antique cloak of 
faded plaid covered his gigantic 
body, which made him appear like a 
vast mountain in front of us, nar- 
rowing most inconveniently the 
field of view ; a pair of wooden 
shoes protected his feet ; his pace 
was as slow as his appearance, for 
under his government we did not 
proceed to the extravagance of more 
than five miles an hour.” 

This was a slow proceeding, but 
much to be preferred to the stage 
economy, under a drunken driver, 
who ruled the diligence from St. 
Malo to Rennes. His system was to 
cut all the corners amazingly sharp, 
and drive as closeas he could to the 
ditch. The conductor, seeing the 
perilous condition of the poor 
travellers, got on the box beside 
him ; but the disciple of Bacchus 
would for no earthly consideration 
resign the reins into his hands, of- 
fering instead to fight him fora 
pot de Vin. The mediator, however, 
did some good service by seizing the 
reins when the wheels were in dan- 
gerous proximityto the ditch ; at last 
descending from his bad eminence, 
he smashed the window of the coupé, 
and ended by falling flat on his face 
in the road ; contriving to get on his 
legs, he came down again with a 
run, but succeeded in the next at- 
tempt in getting inside a wine 
shop. 

If M. de Quetteville intended, on 
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commencing his narative, to give his 
readers a good impression of the 
Breton people, he has only partially 
succeeded. At Dinan, that old town 
of sonorous name, he took notice of 
quaint and venerable streets, and 
antique houses with overhanging 
fronts, crumbling walls, and mas- 
sive entrance-gates, and shady and 
beautiful promenades, and the plea- 
sant windings of its romantic river ; 
but the cheerful picture is not with- 
out its disagreeable shades. 

**Tf a stranger happens to pass 
through the Place Saint Sauveur, a 
little by-square on a certain market 
day, he will see the area crowded 
with hundreds of unhappy calves in 
every degree of wretchedness, tied 
fore and aft, and prostrate on the 
uneven stones, exposed to the un- 
gentle kicks of every passer-by. 
‘When one of these miserable ani- 
mals is bought, it is flung un- 
ceremoniously over the shoulders 
of the purchaser by way of con- 
venience, just as a gigantic ring- 
shaped loaf, and there it droops its 
patient head in unmurmuring de- 
spair. A bunch of them left the 
square in this manner, equipoised on 
a donkey’s back, as if they had been 
so much dead weight.” 

Dinan boasts no hackney coaches ; 
so ladies in white muslin dresses 
may be seen wending their way to 
pay visits at nine o'clock, p.m. ; 
guardians, or loving cavaliers at 
their sides, and their bonnes walking 
after. 

Proceeding from Dinan to Guin- 

amp, our explorer had from the 
high road a view of the little town of 
Plancoet, where Chateaubriand was 
nursed. He takes the opportunity 
of relating the following curious 
circumstances connected with the 
childhood of the great traveller and 
loyalist. 

His foster-mother was a pious 
woman, and as soon as the infant 
noble was entrusted to her care, 
she clothed him in blue and white, 
which colours were to be exclu- 
sively used in his dress till he was 
seven years old. She devoted him 
to the service of “Our Lady of 
Nazareth,” fastened her picture 
with four pins above his pillow, and 
did her ie as a loving woman 
should, till he was three years of 
age. His parents then brought 
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him home to St. Malo, still in his 
white and blue garments, and when 
he attained his seventh year, con- 
ducted him to the Church of * Our 
Lady of Nazareth ” in Plancoct, to 
fulfil the obligations incurred on 
his behalf by his foster-mother. 
Blue and white, even to his shoes 
and hat, he was received at the 
door by mace-bearers, and con- 
ducted into the choir of the bril- 
liantly-lighted church, and seated 
between his foster-mother and 
foster-brother. High Mass being 
celebrated, he retired into the 
vestry, and exchanged his blue and 
white for violet, and the dress thus 
laid aside was hung up, ex voto, 
under an effigy of his patroness. 
He was then treated to a sermon, in 
which the preacher exhorted him 
to tread in the footsteps of his 
loyal and devout ancestors, espe- 
cially of one who had accompanied 
Saint Louis to the Holy Land. 


A SEARCH FOR A PARDON. 


St. Brieuc, lying in the way from 
Dinan to Guingamp, near the north 
coast of the country, a short stay 
took place, during which our tra- 
vellers learned something of the 
power enjoyed by its bishop in 
ancient times. One of his privi- 
leges was attended with as little 
profit to himself as the rent-day 
ceremony of some of our own lords 
of the manor, when the tenant 
ceremoniously presented his three 
pepper-corns and demanded a re- 
ceipt. 

n St. John’s day, at the hour 
of Vespers, a certain dweller in the 
street called L’ Allée Menault, came 
forth from his house, staff in hand, 
and shouted out three times :— 
“* Renouessenelles, taisez vous. Mon- 
sieur dort; laissez dormir Mon- 
sieur.” ‘Silence, you frogs! Mon- 
sieur is asleep; don’t waken Mon- 
sieur.” 

Chateaulaudren, between Brieuc 
and Guingamp, gives occasion to 
our traveller to quote from Sou- 
vestre a terrible tragedy which 
occurred there in the year 1773. 
The founder of the town, Andren 
by name, built above the town a 
huge dam across the valley of Leff, 
thus collecting a mighty pond of 
water, the safety of the burgh de- 
pending on the strength of this 
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dam. It held out till the year 
named, when Souvestre’s father, 
then a youth of seventeen, was 
obliged, by his duty as engineer, 
to quit a pleasant ball held in the 
town, and worse still, his betrothed, 
after a lively dance or two. The 
young girl in her white muslin dress 
and rose-coloured shoes took leave 
of her lover at the door and re- 
turned to the dance, while he un- 
willingly sped on his forced journey. 
The next day, when he returned, 
he found the little burgh mvisible, 
except the chimney-tops, the treach- 
erous dam having given way in 
about half-an hour after he had 
oe it the night before. Two 

ays later he recovered the body of 
his dear maiden, with the rose, his 
last present, fastened in the bosom 
of her dress. 

We must now give an outline of 
the proceedings at Guingamp during 
the Parpoy. On the eve of St. 
Peter’s (and St. Paul’s ? 29th June), 
priests and choristers proceed from 
the church singing hymns, and one 
with a lighted taper at the end of 
a long rod, lights a bundle of 
faggots which surround a pole, 
bearing on its summit a garland of 
roses. They return as they came, 
and in time, after the flame has 
shot up and licked the garland, and 
the faggots have become a pile of 
ashes, the pole, burned nearly 
through, comes down with a crash. 

A pious society existed in this 
town from an early period. It was 
called the Frérie Blanche, “ The 
White Brotherhood,” and was com- 
posed of the nobles, clergy, and 
people, who at times dined together 
in the open place of the town, re- 
gardless of rank. Their motto was 
Fun trineud a vech ez torrer—** A 
three-fold cable is hard to break.” 
In 1619, Pope Pius V. granted the 
society a plenary indulgence (re- 
mission of temporal punishment, 
not guilt of sin) to all of the order, 
who, having devoutly coufessed and 
communicated on the day of the 
Visitation (of the Blessed Virgin 
to St. Elizabeth), 2nd July, should 
give alms to poor pilgrims, pray 
for concord among Christian kings 
and people, the conversion of sin- 
ners, &c. Hence the title Parpon 
applied to this festival. Similar 
institutions prevailed in Ireland 
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underthe title of Patterns (Patrons), 
at places where pagan festivals were 
once celebrated in groves and at 
fountains, in honour of tutelar di- 
vinities, the nymphs, dryads, &c. 
The early church authorities, find- 
ing it out of their power to prevent 
the newly-converted from resorting 
to these groves and wells at the 
established seasons, permitted the 
assemblies, substituting for the 
pagan rites devotions to God under 
the invocations of St. John the 
Baptist, St. Patrick, St. Bridget, 
&e. The wakes in England hada 
similar origin. However, so many 
mere seekers for pleasure and profit 
began to resort to these Patterns, 
and in so many cases did the devout 
of the morning exceed the limit of 
needful refreshment later in the 
day, and in so many others did 
undesirable results accrue from the 
assembling of so many young people 
of both sexes, that the clergy did 
away with the institutions, root and 
branch, and patterns ceased tu be 
stumbling - blocks on the earthly 
pilyrimage of the Irish peasant. 

Early in the morning which suc- 
ceeded the faggot-burniny, our tra- 
veller had an opportunity of seeing 
pass by the pilgrims from the dis- 
tant parts of Brittany. The men 
of Cornouaille were distinguished 
by broad-leafed hats, from under 
which their long hair fell about 
their shoulders. Their waistcoats 
were furnished with a yellow bor- 
der, and boasted spangles instead 
of buttons. The collarless coat was 
not without its border and spangles, 
and Mynheer Van T'en- Broek never 
indulged such a swell in his own 
peculiar garment, which was tied 
closely about the knee. From that 
to his sabot, stiff gaiters begirt his 
legs. The borders of the women’s 
garments were not worse off for 
gay ornaments than the men’s. 
The stuff of the male cos:ume was, 
in some instances, white flannel 
bordered with black veive;, but the 
fashion was the same. 

The dark, sack-cloth looking 
hoods, ending in appendages which 
descended to the waist, gave to the 

asantesses of Morbihan (Lower or 
5S. E. Brittany) a sombre and Asiatic 
appearance. These poor women, 
with their husbands and brothers, 
had travelled on foot all the way, 
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their feet encumbered with wooden 
sabots, some even observing an un- 
broken silence the whole avon: 
The first sight of the steeple of the 
richly-ornamented church of Guin- 
gamp must have been a delightful 
one to the foot-sore, jaded creatures. 

Within the church devotions were 
in full exercise to a late hour in the 
day, some of the visitors, intent on 
hearing Mass, others engaged at 
particular offices in the side chapels ; 
some making the circuit of the build- 
ing on their knees, and others, again, 
losing the sensation of weariness in 
a profound sleep in some undisturbed 
spot. The organ ceaselessly gave 
forth its music. Each visitor, before 
he or she quitted the building, made 
an offering such as could be afforded. 
The poor but devout girl to whom 
money was not, left on the plate a 
long tress of her hair. 

But while devotional practices 
were in full vigour in the church, 
a fair was in its fullest life in the 
wide place in front, and bodies and 
minds were refreshed in the open 
area at the end of the street. The 
people had brought their provisions 
with them, and the providers of 
drink furnished cyder or boiled milk 
according as they were needed, the 
boiling of the Setar liquid being 
conducted in the open air gipsy- 
fashion. Even fried fish were handed 
over to the visitors, who carried away 
their purchases in paper. When the 
business of the horse-fair was at an 
end, the ground was taken possession 
of by groups of dancers, who made 
up, by the vigorous exercise of their 
limbs, for shortcomings in the musi- 
cal accessories. Sometimes, indeed, 
they supplied with their voices the 
deficiencies in the instrumental per- 
formance. 


The ceremony which seems to 
concentrate in itself the chief in- 
terest of the entire function, is the 
procession which leaves the church 
after darkness has set in, and tra- 
verses the principal thoroughfare of 
the town. The pilgrims who have 
come from the greatest distances get 
the preference as to the lights borne 
by all, and precedence in the march. 
These lights admitted much variety, 
from the small taper of a sou in 
price, to the long ornamented cierge 
(wax candle). The men having 
completed their circuit, ladies, young 


girls, and a body of the clergy began 
theirs, the precious relics borne along 
being attended with a guard of 
honour—soldiers with drawn swords. 
Three piles of faggots, within each 
of which rose a pole adorned with 
flags at the top, were fired in suc- 
cession, and shed a strong light on 
the houses and the crowds. When 
these returned, and the relics were 
again inside the church, the Pardon 
was accomplished, and the strangers 
began their homeward journey. 


THE NORTH-WEST COAST AND ITS 
STONE DESERT. 


Our traveller still keeping in a 
north-west direction, came on the 
wild maritime district of Plouou- 
manha, a desolate region, cumbered 
with stones of all sizes and forms. 
Looking from an eminence down oa 
this desolate region, he was shown 
the locality where a celebrated rock- 
ing stone rested. He thought he 
would readily make his way to it; 
but when he descended, an got in- 
volved in the stony forest, it was 
another matter. The women in the 
lonely hamlet or two, which lay in 
his way, knew neither English nor 
French, and he knew no Breton. 
He repeated “ Saint Anne,” a ham- 
let adjoining the Pierre tremblante, 
and made a rocking motion with his 
head, but only got a “ yau yau,” and 
a vacant laugh in return. The 
Breton saint who presides over tra- 
vellers, at last guided him to St. 
Anne’s, and on the hill above the 
little village he came to the won- 
derful stone. It weighs whatever 
number of tons belongs to a cubic 


- mass, about eleven feet every way, 


yet he and a farm boy who went 
with him from the village, rocked it 
each with ease. 


The wildest parts of Brittany are 
not without their churches; some 
of them rather small, but most of 
them ornamented with good taste, 
and enjoying good sculptures; and 
education, such as it is, is not ne- 
glected. Inthe early part of his 
exploring among the gigantic stand- 
ing stones, he came on a lonely cot- 
tage, the mistress of which, sitting 
out in the sun and knitting, supee- 
intended a number of wild-looking 
children, giving them such an early 
acquaintance with letters as she 
could. 
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About 100 miles directly south of 
Exeter, near the north coast of Brit- 
tany, stands the old city of Tréguier. 
It is such a place as would have 
delighted Washington Irving to 
dwell in for a while. Their Ca- 
thedral forms one side of the princi- 
pal place or square. The chief hotel 
and other houses were once in- 
habited by people of the first im- 
portance, Duke John III. once 
occupying one of them. 

‘‘Every where are high walls, 
enclosing pleasant gardens; above 
the level of which rises some shady 
lime, or vine, or fig tree, overlooking 
the street below. There is espe- 
cially one extensive garden outside 
the town, once a convent, whose 
circuit cannot be less than half a 
mile. The whole place, in fact, seems 
a city of lofty walls, antique portals, 
delicious gardens, and ruined con- 
vents,—a town of by-gone ages, 
quiet, dull, and dreamy. It seems al- 
most as extensive as Lannion, though 
only containing half the aa 
so much space being taken up by 
these tempting gardens enclosed by 
lofty walls.” 

About a mile outside Tréguier, 
is the chapel dedicated to St. Yves, 


the only saint claimed by lawyers, 
Breton, French, or English. Ata 
farm-house, close by, called the 
Manor of Kermartin, they show his 
bed, one of these terrible Breton 
presses, with sliding doors in front, 


and still in use. How any onecan 
endure being shut up in one of these 
airless receptacles, and survive, not 
only one, but several summer nights, 
can only be explained in the Tal- 
mud, or some equally recondite 
collectién. This saint, whose name 
at full length is Yvon Helori, was 
born at that Manor House in 
1253. 

* He studied at Paris and Or- 
leans, and was well versed in civil 
and canonical law, becoming even- 
tually ecclesiastical judge, first at 
Rennes, and afterwards at Tréguier. 
He subsequently entered the Church, 
and preached three times each day 
in Latin. French, and Breton. He 
is called the patron of lawyers, and 
died in 1303. Itis said that at the 
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church in Paris, which was once 
under his invocation, the following 
lines were sung every year at his 
funeral Mass :— 
“ Sanctus Ivo erat Brito,— 
Advocatus, sed non latro;— 
Res miranda populo.”’! 

**Tt was impossible to avoid re- 
marking the primitive, but pleasing 
civility of the people in this little 
interesting town of Tréguier, who 
almost invariably take off their hats 
to you as you pass them in the 
street, both men and children, not 
indeed as an act of servility, but of 
politeness ; for, of course, you show 
yourself on an equality with them, 
and take off your own hat in re- 
turn.” 


THE LAND’S END. 


Morlaix, in the bishopric of Leon, 
still to the west in our traveller's 
route, is an old city, interesting both 
to the antiquary, and a person in- 
terested in the present order of 
things. It is built ina valley on 
each side of a navigable river, and 
the suburbs occupy the hill sides, 
which are beautified by terrace gar- 
dens. There are still to be found 
a few quaint-looking streets, with 
buildings of the old fashion; the 
upper floor projecting, and much 
carving and sculpture within and 
without, but those are occupied by 
the poorer classes, the richer occu- 
pying the vicinity of the quays. 

Some of the streets which climb 
the hills resemble broad stairs, and 
from a fine esplanade towards the 
summit of one hill, planted with 
trees, a wide view is got, and a re- 
freshing breeze may be obtained in 
the hottest weather. There the 
castle once stood. The fruit market 
in the early mornings of summer, is 
acharming scene. Flowers are seen 
every where, and the smell of rose- 
leaves, scattered on the street, per- 
fumes the air. 

Brittany is distinguished from 
the rest of France by its adherence 
to legitimacy, but the inhabitants of 
Leon (N.W. of the country) to which 
our guide has now conducted us, 
are distinguished by a still more in- 
tense feeling of that loyal quality, 


1 “Saint Ivo was a Breton,— 
A lawyer, yet not a knave,— 
A thing of wonder with the people,’’ 
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from the menof Tréguier (N.E.), of 
Cornouaille (S. W.), and Morbehan 
(S.E.). Even at this very day the 
Leonnais are said to be looked on 
with distrust by the Emperor. 
When the persecution under Robes- 
pierre was hot, a levy of brave men 
were raised, and, like brave and loyal 
men, they fought. But the day 
went against them, and Bishop and 
clergy were hunted like wild beasts 
by the worshippers of the Goddess 
of Reason. The Bishop, assembling 
his clergy, gave them permission to 
disperse, and reserve themselves for 
a better order of things. He him- 
self, who had been a cavalry officer 
in his youth, remained at the post of 
danger. He at last was secured, but 
fortunately escaped to England, and 
there ended his days. He is re- 
membered in Leon as the Escopeau 
Patates, the Potato Bishop, as he had 
encouraged the culture of that root, 
in his diocese. His body was 
brought back to St. Pol de Leon, 
and there solemnly re-interred, on 
the 18th of September, 1866. 

St. Pol is distinguished by its fine 
Cathedral, and the Kreisker Church, 
These have beautifully-constructed 
square towers and steeples. Visi- 
tors now traversing the compara- 
tively poor, and supine province of 
Brittany, and finding the business of 
an ancient city not exceeding that 
of a little burgh in extent, may won- 
der where the money came from, 
which paid the architects of the 
numerous churches over the land. 
Some of these were erected in the 
fourteenth century ; others acentury 
later, and during the rule of the 
amiable Duchess, Anne, of Brittany. 
Numbers of the skilful architects, 
who then exercised their craft 
through Western Europe, repaired 
to the Duchy at the invitation of 
Anne, her nobles, and church digni- 
taries. The native artisans who are 
nothing, if not pious, ranged them- 
selves under the direction of these 
tried artists in stone, who moulded 
it at their pleasure, as if it was tem- 
pered clay, and produced those deli- 
cate traceries, those graceful and 
grotesque sculptures, which are the 
delight of travellers of taste at this 
day ; the Vandals of the first revolu- 
tion having succeeded in destroy: 
ing only a portion of the wonder- 
ful art-relics. ‘The bands of Breton 
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artificers proceeded from where a 
building was completed to where a 
new one was to be commenced, 
beads in hand, and beguiled the way 
with psalms and hymns, chanted 
in chorus. After the death of Anne, 
who became Queen of France, the 
architectural passion cooled down. 
For a spirited description of this 
movement, translated from Emile 
Souvestre, see the Dustin Unt- 
VERSITY MaGazine, May, 1870. 

No greater contrast to the specula- 
tive enterprising Briton of this day, 
or his American grandson, can be 
found than in the resigned, old- 
fashioned Breton of Leon, city or 
country. St. Pol (Paul), the Epis- 
copal capital, contains about 70U0 
inhabitants, but has no more mer- 
cantile or political life than a large 
village. Itis surmised that the Em- 
peror, in return for the dislike of 
the people of Leon to his rule, will 
not allow the railway to be extended 
to their capital. 

One striking distinction between 
Teuton and Celtic natures is found 
in the impatience of one race where 
hunger or sickness is concerned, and 
the resignation of the other. When 
the cholera visited the country, in 
1853, the poor people, instead of cry- 
ing out that the wells were poisoned, 
as they did in Paris and elsewhere, 
or seeking aid from medicine, took 
for granted that the scourge was 
sent on the people for their sins, and 
all their exertions were confined to 
visits to their churches, open during 
the entire day, and to fervent prayers 
that the Lord would be appeased and 
remove the visitation. Visions of 
female figures in red passing in the 
air, and breathing pestilence on the 
valleys, were testified to; one poor 
mendicant had even spoken with 
these agents of death. 

M. de Quetteville furnishes an 
amusing conversation, which he held 
with a dealer in onions, as they 
journeyed in the diligence, between 
Morlaix and St. Pol; we give only 
the utterances of the Leonnais man. 

** Are onions cheap in England ? 
You're going about for onions, I pre- 
sume. I suppose you eat nothing 
else in England. I saw six vessels 
sailing for England from Roscoff the 
other day, and they carried nothing 
else. Have you any grain? flax? 
any carts ? horses? Churches? Are 
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you going to remain at St. Pol? You 
ought to buy a house there, and re- 
main for good ; you can’t! then stay 
six months, any how, and learn 
Breton. The best thing you could 
do is to marry, and settle down at 
St. Pol’s. Going to see Brest? a 
magnificent place, but St. Pol is 
much finer ; you are very rich? No! 
To be sure you are ; every English- 
man is rich.” 

The ancient chateaux are yet ex- 
tant, some few kept in good order, 
but the greater number more or 
less ruinous. Many who now ap- 
pear in no better guise than the 
peasants themselves, are she grand- 
children of nobles who once dwelt in 
these chateaux. The sons of impover- 
ished Chastellans will not betake 
themselves to professions, and con- 
sequently find themselves after a 
time no better off than the peasants. 

A proof of the difficulty which a 
stranger finds in coming at the 
legendary or superstitious lore of 
Celtic folk, is afforded by M. de 
Quetteville, who could extract no 
information about this or that 
menhir from peasant or peasant’s 
child. Were he a countryman, and 
could he have joined in a fireside 
conference, he would hear that on 
Christmus eve all the huge standing 
stones on a certain heath arise out 
of their deep holes, and brush the 
dew in a manner fearful to any 
looker-on, till they sweep down the 
neighbouring slope, and take a drink, 
menhir fashion, at the neighbouring 
lake. Whoever watches for the 
favourable moment, will find at the 
bottom of the holes just quitted by 
the big stones, as much gold, silver, 
and jewels as will enrich themselves 
and their entire posterity. But 
there is some danger in the treasure 
search. ‘The adventurer is so daz- 
zled and confused that he neglects 
to fill his sack with the needful des- 
patch; back come with a fearful 
rustle the giant finger-posts, and he 
is crushed to a film between two of 
them. 

One individual thus escaped: A 
day or two before, while standing by 
one of the menhirs with a hammer 
and punch in his hands, he cut out 
the two lines of across on it. The 
stone thus baptised, as it were, did 
not move to the water along with 
the rest; and when the man of the 
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tools had his bag filled, and heard 
the dreadful mrus, mrus, of the re- 
turning stones, he stood full behind 
the christianised post, and escaped 
with life and treasure. The pagan 
stones dared not come in contact 
with the consecrated one. 


The cathedral of Saint Pol pre- 
sented a curious scene at High Mass. 
The central nave was exclusively 
occupied by women, some accommo- 
dated with those chairs used both 
for sitting and kneeling on, and 
others without any such convenience. 
In the aisles at each side stood or 
kneeled the men in their collarless 
coats, and in their hands their broad- 
leaved hats, ornamented with bands 
of dark velvet and tasselled silver 
cords. A sermon was preached with 
genuine Celtic fire and fluency. In 
the evening was a procession, and 
our spectator took notice of about 
a score of ladies sitting by themselves 
in a part of the cathedral. As they 
wore the only bonnets seen that day, 
he supposed they belonged to the 
generally decayed nobility of the 
place. t he people enjoyed the even- 
ing in the episcopal grounds, dancing 
with all their might without it en- 
tering into the mind of bishop or 
priest to use a riding-whip or the 
rough side of his tongue on them. 
It is a thousand pities that the exer- 
cise, healthy and harmless in its 
nature, should have -been so often 
abused by ill-inclined young folk as 
to render weekly dances among our- 
selves far from desirable. 

At Pengol, near the Land’s End, 
our traveller, searching for dolmens, 
and menhirs, and strange customs, 
and strange fashions, met with rather 
an inhospitable reception. The ac- 
commodation was poor; little food 
to be procured of a good quality, 
except coffee and eggs; and the 
inmates of the inn somewhat un- 
social. 

“In that portion of the kitchen,” 
he observes, “ in which I was seated, 
were three of those dark, close cup- 
boards with sliding doors, otherwise 
Breton beds ; and the landlady, who 
hadalready given premonitory symp- 
toms of her wish that I should make 
myself scarce, now plainly told me 
that she wanted to retire for the 
night, as she was very sleepy, and 
had been up since three o’clock. 
said I was only waiting for a candle, 
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and the next moment, with all her 
clothes on, she tumbled into the box, 
her daughter at the same time dis- 
appearing into another in the same 
condition.” 

In the same place a world of 
trouble fell on the traveller’s head, 
through a suspicion of his being aspy 
coming to make illegal surveys, from 
his having left his passport at his 
last stage, and from the arrogance 
ofadrunken Muire. Still making 
his way round the coast with Brest 
before him, he examined the fine 
old church of Folgoat (coet, a wood, 
the name meaning the “ Fool of the 
Wood”). A fool dwelling there in 
the middle ages was of a most de- 
vout disposition. The name of the 
Lord Jesus, or his Mother, was ever 
on his lips. When death released 
him from his prolonged sojourn on 
earth, and his body was interred, a 
lily in full blow made its appearance 
on his grave, and on the leaves ap- 
peared, in characters of gold, the 
words which had ever been on his 
lipsp—Ave Maria. On examination 
the stalk of the flower was found 
issuing from his mouth. A church 
was raised on the spot by Duke 
John IV., and a house for pilgrims 
afterwards added by Duchess Anne. 

In the neighbourhood of Crozan, 
not far from Brest, the next halting- 
place of M. de Quetteville, the de- 
vout Bretons managed to discharge 
their duty of hearing Mass during 
the first Revolution in this way. 
Parties would be waiting in the 
little harbours along the coast till 
darkness, and then, guided by a light 
and the ringing of a bell, all would 
direct their course to a vessel which 
had approached the shore as near as 
a regard to safety would allow, as 
soon as twilight commenced. There, 
on the purposely low deck, Mass 
was celebrated, the crews of the 
surrounding boats joining their in- 
tentions to the best of their powers 
with those of the clergyman. When 
all was over, they made their way 
back to their respective landing- 
places. 

In former papers on Brittany was 
mentioned the submersion of the 
city of Is, and the causes which led 
to it. A few words of recapitulation 
will not be out of place. It seems 
that the original a of the city 
first made a mighty barrier, its two 
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ends resting on the rocks, and its 
central swell advancing considerably 
into the water; and within this en- 
closure, having first baled out the 
water, they erected their houses. 
When land was not so very limited 
nor dear, this was a strange pro- 
ceeding. Still stranger, there was 
a door in the breakwater, the key 
being kept by the king; and if he 
was so minded, diabolo suadente, as 
to turn that key in the lock, in came 
the outer sea, and the city was 
covered. These circumstances are 
not easily accounted for, if common 
sense be permitted to have anything 
to do in the matter; but scarcely is 
any reciter of legends obliged to con- 
firm their probability on oath. The 
throne at last was occupied by King 
Gradlon, whoseedaughter was little 
better than a devil of the feminine 
gender, if there be any such. She 
invited those young gallants who 
pleased her eyes to entertainments ; 
and song, and dance, and feasting 
went on, and next day and every 
day which followed fruitlessenquiries 
were made after the young guests of 
the daughter of King Gradlon. 


One day there came to the city a 
“ fine, sallow, Werther-faced sort of 
a man” (see The Fudges), who 
pleased her beyond all, and she 
danced with him till she became 
giddy, and felt so enthralled, that 
when he asked her to bring him the 
fatal key from under her father’s 
pillow, she could no more refuse him 
than stop the circulation of her 
blood. The interesting stranger who 
was no other, saving the presence of 
our lady readers, than the devil him- 
self, having got the key, danced 
away, with all the company round 
him, to the fated door, put the un- 
lucky instrument to its use, and 
among the drowned that night were 
many miserable sinners, whose souls 
became the thrall of the sallow man. 
The tops of the houses are still seen 
by imaginative people, as they gaze 
down into the waters over the gun- 
wales of boats. 

M. de Quetteville supplements 
this legend by a custom which long 
prevailed in Quimper. In that city 
(we are now going south and shortly 
will be going east round the western 
and southern coasts), there is a 
chapel, and in that chapel a well, 
and near that well was a taper burn- 
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ing, other tapers relieving it when 
consumed, the impression being that 
if the flame was permitted to expire, 
the well would overflow and drown 
the city. In 1792 a couple of mis- 
chievious and irreverent young brats 
had the temerity to extinguish the 
fated taper, having provided the 
means of rekindling it, if they saw 
any pestilent attempt on the part of 
the water to gush forth. But the 
tranquil well gave no sign, and the 
youths inconsiderately proclaimed 
that there was no further necessity 
of keeping up a perpetual light at 
great trouble and expense. The 
well was not betraying evil inten- 
tions, and never would. They were 
not suffered to witness the comfort 
of their fellow-citizens, now that 
public danger was got rid of. They 
were banished from the place, a 
warning to all philanthropists who 
benefit their fellow-creatures against 
their will. 

In one of his excursions from 
Quimper, the traveller had occasion 
to notice the restraint and good con- 
duct of the young Bretons, men and 
women, who agree to give up labour 
for a day, and repair to the garden 
of an inn, under the shade of whose 
trees they dance during the day, 
and considerably into the night. 
No strangers are allowed to insinuate 
their persons uninvited into these 
assemblies. Stewards with white 
silk ribbons round their arms, keep 
a sharp eye on the conduct of any- 
one who betrays a tendency to get 
bemused in wine or cider. The 
Gens d’Armes are present, but do not 
interfere except at the request of the 
white ribboned officers. The popu- 
lace of the British Islands would 
really do well to take continental 
folk of their own order for models of 
natural good-breeding and politeness 
towards each other, when they meet 
in numbers for the purpose of re- 
laxation. 

The coast of Cornouailles, round 
which our route now lies, has need of 
strong barriers to protect it against 
the fury of the Atlantic waves, where 
winds and tides unite their terrible 
ws The Pointe du Raz, a lofty 

eadland, presents many sublime 
features when seen from some fa- 
voured situations. A steep, nearly 
vertical, cavity, open to the sea-view, 
with beetSing cliffs on either side, and 
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affording homes for myriads of sea- 
fowl, is fearful to look down upon, 
from the summit, by a nervous spec- 
tator. Somewhat to the south-east of 
it, on a low part of the coast, the sub- 
merged city of Is isthought to have 
stood. Celtic folk delight in preserv- 
ing the traditions of these sunken 
abodes of men. In Wales they relate 
howthe bay of Cardigan covers many 
square miles of what was once good 
arable land. The guardian of the 
great stone wall, which kept the sea 
out, neglected his duty, suffered de- 
fects to remain unrepaired, and dur- 
ing a violent. storm, his own fortalice 
was destroyed, and, through breaches 
made at weak points, the terrible 
waves swept in, and lives and lands 
were lost. At Bannow in Wexford, 
a land-covered city exists without 
doubt ; and our legends relate the 
presence of the buried city of Kils- 
toween under the Shannon, near 
where it pours its waters into the 
Atlantic. 

1n this Bishopric of Cornouailles, 
now included in the department of 
Finisterre, may be found a city or 
two in ruins, as well as the one be- 
low the waters. Such is the once 
important city, now represented by 
the little villages, Kerity and {Pen- 
mare, (the last meaning the Horse’s 
head). 

M. de Quetteville does not omitthe 
collection of old customs and usages. 
He finds, however, that such as he 
read of in the works of Villemarqué 
and Souvestre are dying out, or have 
lost the briskness and freshness they 
enjoy in the pages of these writers. 
He describes the match-makings exe- 
cuted by the village tailor, and the 
subsequent nuptials; but are not 
these things to be found in former 
poses of the Dustin University 

AGAZINEP He finds the remark, 
Sale comme un Bretonas applicable 
to the women as the men, for which 
we are unfeignedly sorry. He sees 
some of the fields literally overgrown 
with bushes, and attributes it to the 
laziness of the owners. Perhaps as 
they do, or used todo in remote 
parts of our own country, they let 
them grow for the purpose of having 
them cutsdown one day, and tied up 
in faggots to be taken on market days 
to the next town to be sold for fuel. 
The most curious sight to be met in 
the 8.W. of Brittany, on the road 
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from Quimper to Quimperle (we are 
proceeding eastwards), is the great 
Celtic cemetery outside of Concar- 
neau. For some miles at each side 
of the road, with some interruptions, 
lie, in no certain order, Granite 
blocks, somewhat resembling newly- 
made funeral mounds. About the 
centre, a hugerocking-stone balances 
itself. 

That part of Brittany testifying 
the most decidedly to things as they 
were in prehistoric times by the exu- 
berance of stone relics, once set up 
by man’s hands, is Morbihan on the 
S.E. of Quimperle, on its western 
border, so called from the streams, the 
Kemper and the Elle, is delightfully 
situated among orchards, and sur- 
rounded by the forest. It still bears 
marks of antiquity, has some quaint 
old buildings, and some of its streets 
aresteep, the townoccupyinga valley 
and the sides of its hills. A plea- 
sant glimpse is given in the volume 
of lowly life in the surrounding 
woods. 

‘¢ Every here and there, through- 
out the forest, you come upon the 
rude cabin of some wandering wood- 
cutter, made of the boughs of trees, 
and furnished perhaps with a /is clos 
or cupboard-bed, a chest of drawers, 
and two or three stools or chairs. 
Notwithstanding the poverty of its 
inmates, who make wooden shoes to 
sell at a most unremunerative rate in 
town, the interior of the one [I en- 
tered was neat and tidy. A large 
hole in the roof which served for 
chimney, and which likewise un- 
fortunately let in the rain, would 
have made it a most comfortless 
abode in the winter months, be- 
sides every fire which was lighted 
filled the hut with smoke. Hanging 
at the side of the bed was a little 
benitier for holy water, and several 
rude pictures of religious subjects, 
and sentences from Scripture, were 
distributed round. An infant was 
lying in a very primitive cradle, 
while the mother was preparing 
the supper, and one or two other 
children were running about the 
place. They all, however, seemed 
cheerful and contented, a proof of 
how little man’s happiness depends 
on fortune, where health, the chief 
of the gifts of Providence, is 
granted.” 

Much to our regret, the author— 


having reached L’Orient, so called 
from its former trade to the east, and 
St. Louis, where the present Em- 
peror was once held captive—did not 
concern himself with the subter- 
ranean buildings of Morbihan, nor 
yet the great stone avenues of Car- 
nac, but made his way across coun- 
try to St. Malo, his ordinary point of 
departure. He records in connexion 
with St. Louis, that when Louis 
Napoleon was taking leave in New 
York of those guardians who had 
been sent with him from St. Louis, 
he said to them, “ Mind, my children, 
if you require me, that you send and 
fetch me. Take my word for it, how- 
ever, I’ll be in France before you.” 
And so, indeed, he was. The vessel 
made a cruise and he landed in 
France before it reached the coun- 
try. He visited the fortress some 
twelve years since, and made pre- 
sents or conferred situations on all 
who had attended him during his 
imprisonment. Whatever faults dis- 
tinguish the Buonapartes, ingrati- 
tude for old kindness cannot be 
reckoned among them. 


A SECOND VISIT TO FINSITERRE, 


On a later visit to Brittany our 
writer took care to be present at a 
pardon held at the Church of St. 
Jean du Doigt, not far from Mor- 
laix, where they believe they have 
one of the fingers of St. John the 
Baptist. The disciples of the Bap- 
tist interred his body in Samaria, 
and history relates that Julian the 
Apostate had it taken up, and 
burned, but that a sudden tempest 
of rain dispersed the agents of the 
sacrilegious deed, and some relics of 
the saint were rescued. A finger 
was sent to the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, and in time we find it in Brit- 
tany, and Duchess Anne and other 
great personages, seeking relief from 
bodily ills by its touch. ‘The eve of 
St. John’s day is distinguished in 
all Celtic countries by bonfires, ori- 
ginally lit by the early Pagan dwel- 
lers in honour of the sun. On a 
neighbouring hill the pile is prepared, 
and a rope extended between its 
central post and the tower of the 
church. At a certain moment a 
dragon loosed from its stance on the 
tower, runs along the rope, and the 
result of his arrival at the pyre is its 
sudden ignition. Banners are car- 
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ried in procession from the church 
to the hill, and back again, and these 
are contended for by the peasants of 
the villages, as they believe that 
whoever bears one of them, will 
bring a blessing home to the fields of 
his littlecommunity. On one occa- 
sion the curé dreading an unseemly 
squabble, announced that he would 
not join the procession, nor let the 
banners be borne. The stiffnecked 
men could easily carry the banners, 
but it was not so easy to make the 
priest walk against his will. A i 
cession without the priest would be 
valueless; what was to be done? 
The very thing they hit on. They 
tied Monsieur hand and foot, and 
carried him in that helpless plight 
along with them. Dancing is in- 
dulged in after pardons, but at this 
particular one the exercise is not 
dreamed of. It was through it that 
the holy precursor was condemned 
to the loss of his head. 

Huelgoat, in the vicinity of Mor- 
laix, is a locality which much de- 
lighted M. de Quetteville, by its old 
stone bridge, its old mill overlooking 
heaps of boulders, its pretty hill-em- 
bosomed lake, and the number of 

ilgrimage chapels in its neighbour- 
me Round one of these he sawa 
girdle of wax presented by a person 
anxious to obtain some spiritual fa- 
vours. In another he found the of- 
ferings to consist of butter, and in 
all the surroundings a lively belief 
in the visitations of ghosts and mis- 
chievous spirits. 


TRAFFIC PECULIARLY BRETON. 


At Cairhaix, not far from Huelgoat, 
he had the advantage of seeing butter 
brought in smail quantities from the 

sants, who brought it tothe mar- 
fet in any envelopes at hand, pocket 
handkerchiefs doing the duty at 
times. He wondered how the dust 
and other incidental defilements were 
got rid of; but he atterwards wit- 
nessed the process of refining, and 
the result was, that he w ould have 
preferred a print of it as offered in 
the market from a snuffy handker- 
chief, than when it had undergone 
the quasi-purifying process.- 

Another specimen of local traffic 
consisted in the parting of the abun- 
dant hair of the country girls for 
about five or six francs per head. 
However, the cunning merchant ge- 
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nerally has it for a couple of yards of 
calico, and a pocket handkerchief. 
The rural lass has apparently no time 
to comb out her abundant chevelure ; 
besides, scarcely any of it is seen 
outside her cap. So she appears as 
attractive to her future husband 
without it as withit; and for the 
reason given above, she feels as com- 
fortable after the polling as a shorn 
sheep in a hot summer. The hair 
merchants are generally a hard 
knavish tribe. About once in 
every four years the shearing takes 
place. In the same locality was 
witnessed the awful operation in- 
flicted on a seller of hats, by a sim- 
ple peasant, who was much pleased 
with a certain wide-awake specimen, 
but had not completed the purchase 
at the end of the two hours which 
M. de Quetteville spent, witnessing 
the little drama. The hat was a 
good hat, but unless it could be got 
half a franc under the merchant’s 
lowest price, no arrangement could 
be come to. The dénowement is to 
the present day unknown to the nar- 
rator. The squandering of much 
valuable time, on a trifling abate- 
ment in the cost ofan article charac- 
terises the Irish and French peasant. 
We are not able to speak with cer- 
tainty of the brave peasantry of other 
countries, but suspect that stinginess 
in erdinary concerns, and mother 
wit besides, are not wanting to the 
representative ‘‘man of the people” 
whether in Italy, Germany, or 
Russia. But it must be owned that 
to the man who must give several 
hours’ labour for a franc or a shil- 
ling, half that coin reduction in the 
price of a hat is a matter of mo- 
ment. 

Our author takes such interest in 
weddings and their accessories, that 
we rather regret having handled the 
subject before. The greater part of 
the Breton peasants are better off 
than they appear, and on such occa- 
sions give way to profuse displays,— 
more profuse in appearance than in 
reality, as in a great many cases, the 
guests bring food and drink with 
them ; and if the newly-married are 
poor, they ‘put money in their 
purses, when coming to enjoy the 
show.” M. de Quetteville had some 
difficulty in getting his presence 
tolerated. Bretons and Cymry, in 
this respect, showing the unamiable 
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side of their character, where their 
distant relatives the Gael of Ireland 
or Scotland, would make the stranger 
at home at once. 

At these festivities, the beggars 
are right royally treated, nay, mira- 
cles are wrought among them, if our 
author is not guilty of ‘‘ saying the 
thing which is not.” There are his 
words: ‘* The blind man has been 
known to recover his sight, and point 
to some dainty morsel on the table ; 
the deaf man has heard the invita- 
tion'given him to drink; and the 
lame has thrown aside his crutches 
with alacrity, and mingled gaily in 
the stirring dance.” 

The inherent melancholy or natu- 
ral piety of the Breton is evinced by 
the celebration of masses for the 
dead before the marriage festivities 
are concluded. 

It was already known to us that 
St. Fiachra, an Irishman, did 
missionary duty in Paris and its 
vicinity in ancient times, that a 
church was dedicated to him, and 
that the cab drivers had selected him 
for their patron. The term Fiacre, 
is the Gaelic name disguised. In 
the book before us, the writer intro- 
duces us to a church of St. Fiacre, 
accessible from Quimperlé, where one 
of the enigmas of the middle ages 
still remains unsolved. For why 
should the dignitaries who got these 


. magnificient structures raised have 


allowed the introduction of grotesque 
images and groups within a building 
devoted to prayer and meditation ? 

**The massive and elaborately- 
carved screen is covered with gro- 
tesque figures. Among them a friar, 
in the form of a fox, is preaching in 
his robes to a number of fowls. 
Another fox is under the pulpit, 
ready to pounce on the congregation 
ina moment. The next piece repre- 
sents the friar mobbed by the fowls, 
and another, shows him slain by his 
indignant flock. The screen itself is 
not in a bad state of preservation, 
and if it were painted judiciously, 
would be magniticent.” 

The drift of these designs would 
doubtlessly tend to bring a rapacious 
or worldly-minded clergyman to a 
sense of his unworthiness and its 
natural results, but their presence 
must have tended to lessen the 
respect of the congregation for their 
spiritual superiors. 
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Morbihan, which includes the long 
isthmus connecting the peninsula on 
which Quiberon is built with the 
wonderful avenues of Carnac, formed 
by tall standing stones, and those 
curious caverns with the yet unde- 
ciphered characters carved on the 
walls, and so well described by our 
own poet and drchzologist, Samuel 
Ferguson, Esq.,—gets its name from 
the sheltered island-studded bay on 
the east of the peninsula, the name de- 
noting “little sea.” There are agreat 
many words having the same root in 
the Gaelic and the Breton, especially 
those denoting the great physical 
features of land and water, and the 
qualities of objects. In Irish, Sea 
is expressed by muir, and Little by 
beag. Indeed, the Welsh, Irish, and 
Latin names for the sea are all deri- 
ved from one ancient word. 

The chapel of St. Anne d’Auray, 
in Morbihan, is one of the most cele- 
brated in Brittany. M. de Quette- 
ville did not let pass the opportunity 
of witnessing the arrival of pilgrims, 
their exercises of devotion, and their 
departure. It is not for want of 
intimate acquaintance with the garb 
in which Roman Catholic devotion 
clothes itself that he has not joined 
the community, No English Ca- 
tholic could ever have endured the 
lapse of hours during which he has 
patiently waited and witnessed the 
proceedings of the Bretons, men and 
women, going through their pro- 
tracted exercises of prayer and 
penance, For the number of cures 
effected on believers and formally 
attested, the church of the Mother of 
the Blessed Virgin bears the bell 
through Brittany. In returning to 
his favoured post, St. Malo, our 
ob:ervant traveller inspected the old 
chateau of Combourg, the ancestral 
seat of the Chateaubriands, whose 
inner life has been so graphically set 
forth by the great loyalist, traveller, 
and poet. To his Memoires we refer 
the reader, here making only one 
characteristic quotation. 

“ The mode of life at the chateau, 
with but seldom any visitor, was 
none of the liveliest. After the 
conclusion of supper at eight o'clock, 
Madame Chateaubriand would throw 
herself with a sigh upon the sofa, 
while Frangois (the tuture writer) 
would sit by the fire with Lucille, 
his youngest sister, and the old 
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Viscount would occupy the remainder 
of the evening until bedtime, in 
walking moodily backwards and 
forwards through thelong apartment, 
looking, as he emerged from the 
obscurity of the further end into the 
light of the solitary candle, like a 
moving spectre, with his tall thin 
figure in a white robe and cap ; and 
no sooner had the clock struck ten, 
which was the signal for his retiring, 
than the children, freed from the awe 
of his presence, would begin to laugh 
and talk.” 


LOOSE THREADS GATHERED UP. 


The Bretons are distinguished by 
their love of country and their 
unwillingness to emigrate. Unless 
they are sure of opportunities of 
attending public devotion where 
they are to go, they can scarcely be 
induced to go at all. A band of 
natives being promised great advan- 
tages ifthey would proceed to Algiers, 
gave their consent only on the 
condition of being accompanied by 
their priest. Their piety, such as it 
was, did not prove sufficiently strong 
to prevent their going a wrecking 
when occasion offered. After an 
operation of this kind, a certain curé 
spoke to them so feelingly on the 
ensuing Sunday, that restitution was 
made when darkness covered their 
proceedings. The curé had a garden 
well-kept and full of choice flowers; 
and on eae, coming into it at an 
early hour, to enjoy their sight and 
smell, he found them crushed out of 
life and beauty by the chests of 
groceries flung over the wall in the 
night by the repentant wreckers. 

Count Villemarqué, on his excur- 
sions amorg the peasants to collect 
their songs and traditions, witnessed 
a striking instance of their deep 
interest in religious matters. The 
servant of a farmer was sick, and the 
count found the master starting to 
the priest’s house ten or twelve miles 
away. “ Willit not do,” said the 
nobleman, “to send one of your 
servants or labourers?” ‘“ Ah, no,” 
said he ; “if it was my son that was 
ill, ’'ddo so. But if the priest hears 
it is only a servant he may make 
sone delay unless I bear the message 
myself.” 

The Breton loves the strong waters 
as well as his cousins in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, or even his 
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very distant relations in England. 
From his being of a more bilious 
configuration than his Gaelic brothers 
it might be expected that drink 
would make him more ready for a 
quarrel than the parties mentioned. 
Such is not the case It renders him 
merely loquacious. M. de Quette- 
ville has seen a bemused subject 
address an acquaintance opposite him 
in the diligence for full fifteen 
minutes without receiving or expect- 
ing an answer, and others stating 
their opinions to the ground for 
want of a living audience. 

We cannot easily forgive the 
Bretons for the inferior station to 
which their women are confined. 
The tailor, the Bazvalan, or match- 
maker, was the only one among the 
male population who was subjected 
to the indignity of sitting at the 
women’s table. A husband is not 
ashamed of wearing crape for his 
departed wife; but if a suspicion 
gets abroad that the supposed master 
of a house has been subdued in any 
way by his helpmate, either with the 
tongue or the broom-handle, his 
fellow-countrymen secure him on a 
vehicle of some kind, and give him a 
very undesirable ovation through 
and round the village or burgh. 
The feelings of himself or of the 
partner of his lesson during the 
coming night are not to be envied. 

Our explorer excuses his not de- 
scribing the pastimes or games of the 
Bretons, giving as a sufficient reason 
his not having had any opportunities 
of seeing them. Oneruffianly play, 
that of.two parishes contending for a 
copper ball, called the Soule (the sun) 
is no longer to be seen. It was not 
kicked but carriedin the hands. Each 
party would bear it till it was forced 
away by the other, and whichever 
suceeded in having it in their pos- 
session crossing a certain boundary, 
was the winner. The most bitter 
and furious feelings were excited 
during the game. At the last cele- 
bration of the Soule at Pont l’Abbaye, 
fifty men were drowned in a pool 
which crossed the line of contention. 
It was restricted in that neighbour- 
hood for henceforth and for ever 
after that fearful occurrence. The 


game evidently came down from 

some celebration of a sun-festival in 
n times. 

‘he mere reader of this article 
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will have but a faint idea of the care 
and diligence of our author. His 
work may hereafter supply the place 
of a guide-book ; he has left so little 
unobserved concerning the locali- 
ties, the physical features of the 
country, the condition of the towns 
and villages, the public buildings, 
especially the churches, the charac- 
ter, and the customs of the people. 
He appears disposed to speak as fa- 
vourably of the populace as he can ; 
but on their dirty habits and their 
distrust of visitors, he does not hesi- 
tate to visit his displeasure. 

Still, the English Protestant 
clergyman travelling among a fo- 
reign people, differing from him in 
religion, should not expect much 
cordiality or expansion of heart on 
a slight acquaintance, especially in 
such a province as Brittany, where 
the populace is as exclusively Ro- 
man Catholic as they are in Spain. 
They know by a kind of instinct 
that he entertains in his mind a dis- 
paraging opinion of their language, 
their customs, and their religious 
practices, and they are far from 
feeling at their ease in his presence. 
The visitor is an Englishman, and, 
as such, provided with untold riches; 
and the “poor Christians” are na- 
turally desirous to better their con- 
dition by a chance visit. Hence, in- 
stances of extortion cannot fail to 
be rife. Had the reverend gentle- 
man been able to converse with 
them in their own tongue, and had 
he traversed the land as a pilgrim 
or an indigent person looking for em- 
ployment, the hospitable and good- 
natured side of the people’s character 
would be turned to him. He would 
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hear at the fire-sides the legeads and 
traditionsof the country, and become 
fully aware of the predilections and 
aversions of his entertainers, their 
good and evil qualities, We learned, 
from the introduction to the Barzaz 
Breiz of Viscount Villemarqué, how 
difficult he found it, though a Bre- 
ton, and speaking the Breton tongue, 
to gain the confidence of the pea- 
santry; but we were not aware till 
informed by our tourist that he had 
been obliged to pass himself off as a 
peasant. M. de Quetteville was in 
his company on two or three occa- 
sions, and it was probably from his 
own mouth he learned this last cir- 
cumstance. 

Thus, though we have not with 
our author penetrated deeply into 
the inner life of the Breton peasant, 
we have probably been enabled, by 
the perusal of the present volume, 
to become as well acquainted with 
the physical appearance of the 
country, and got glimpses of as 
many phases of the religious and 
social condition and character of the 
people, as could be communicated by 
one ignorant of the language of the 
country, and who was not of the 
religion of the people. nor capable 
of removing their prejudices by con- 
versing with them in their own 
tongue. 

. de Quetteville takes notices of 
the many changes now in progress 
from the introduction of railways, 
and the freer communication with 
the outer world consequent thereon. 
He takes for granted that a century 
hence there will be but few pecu- 
liarities to be observed among the in- 
habitants of the Breton Peninsula. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 ro 1870, 


(81.) a.p. 1538. Sim Jonny 
Auuen, Kr., was nephew of the 
Chancellor Archbishop of Dublin, 
of that name, whose murder at 
Artane, by the followers of Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, has already been 
noticed. [Supra 78th Chancellor. ] 
Sir John Allen’s first introduction 
into public life was by the Arch- 


bishop, his uncle, who had appointed 
him to act as his secretary. Having 
given the highest satisfaction in that 
responsible post, he was introduced 
to Cardinal Wolsey, who obtained 
tor him the clerkship of the Privy 
Council in Ireland; his numerous 
letters on the state of affairs in 
that country, written in quaint old 
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English, are to be found in the 
Siate Papers. One of the very 
earliest questions he had to deal with 
was conversant with the legatine 
jurisdiction and powers of the Car- 
dinal, the question being whether 
Wolsey was Papal Legate in Ireland 
as well asin England. Some Church- 
men held that the words of the 
Papal bull were large enough to 
embrace Ireland, others that they 
were not. Outside the Colonial 
settlements, the native Irish, as 
well as the great English lords, 
everywhere denied that the Papal 
bull gave Wolsey any powers what- 
ever in Ireland. In 1524, Allen thus 
advised the Cardinal, ‘* As you, my 
lord, have admitted me to your ser- 
vice, I have thought it my duty to 
write to you from time to time of 
the causes committed to me. En- 
closed is a list of the dispensations 
and other things which have been 
sped by your authority since our 
coming into these exile parts, con- 
taining what sums of money have, 
been received from the same. It is 
a great marvel thatso much is done, 
considering the great poverty of the 
Irishry, which it is said is greater 
than hitherto.” He then goes on to 
state that the Irish people took no 
notice whatever of the legatine 
powers, and that much doubt pre- 
vailed in the English districts 
“about your Grace’s bulls (from 
Rome) whether you be legate here or 
not.”! The Archbishop of Armagh 
and his. suffragans living amongst 
the Irishry, entirely denied that his 

wers were extended to Ireland. 

y patent of the 25th Henry VIIL., 
Allen was made Master of the Rolls, 
to hold him “for life with a salary 
ot £20, payable out of the customs 
of the ports of Dublin and Drog- 
heda.” On the last day of August, in 
the same year (1534), he tovk the 
oaths before the Lord Chancellor 
Cromer, the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh.? The duties of his new 
office were not of so onerous a 
nature as to compel him to resign 
the clerkship of the council, which 
had also been bestowed upon him 
for life. Shortly before his elevation 
to the bench, commands were given 
him by the Councel to report to the 
King ‘ of the great decay of the 
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land, that neither the English order, 
tongue, or habit, nor the King’s 
laws, be obeyed there above 20 miles 
in compass.”’3 He was then in- 
structed to lay before the King the 
causes of this decay, which were 
directly traced to the executive ; 
that the people, in effect, were plun- 
dered by the connivance of the 
Viceroy ; that they were rackrented 
by their landlords; and that the 
Englishry preferred “Irish _bar- 
barism ” tothe English rule. Those 
instructions to the Master of the 
Rolls are signed by two Arch- 
bishops, Dublin and Armagh, by the 
Bishop of Meath, and by the Grand 
Prior of Kilmainham, by the Abbots 
of St. Mary’s and St. Thomas’s 
Abbeys, Lord Trimleston, and three 
of the judges—in fact, the Privy 
Council thereby admit the scan- 
dalous system, if system it can be 
called, adopted in carrying out the 
Colonial Government within the 
Pale. Allen having prepared the 
report, it was brought up before the 
King, and was soon after, in 1534, 
followed by the great ordinance for 
the Government of Ireland. Many 
acts of tyranny on the parts of the 
landlords were thereby prohibited— 
such as compelling their tenants to 
give them and their followers 
suppers (cuddies) and enforcing ‘‘the 
charge of a peck of oats at seed 
time for every plough, that the 
tenants be no longer compelled to 
send their carts and men to build 
their landlord’s houses without pay- 
ment, and that they be no longer 
compelled to send their carts and 
horses to labour at their landlord’s 
buildings unless on the borders or 
marches, when erecting fortifications 
again-t the Irish enemy.”4 The 
state of Ireland at this period, both 
inside and outside the Pale, was one 
of lawless confusion. The annals of 
the Four Masters state that from 
1500 to 1534 there were 168 Irish 
gentlemen murdered, which gives 
4°8 murders per annum, exclusive 
of those that fell in battle. The 
b'ack rent, which was annually 
levied by the Irish enemy, on those 
living on the borders, was something 
extravagant, and amounted to £740 
a year, equivalent to £15,000 present 
money value.s The “plan for the 





1 State Papers, 
4 State Papers, vol, ii. par 


. Morrin’s Pat, Rot. 
219, v11. 


3 State Papers. 
5 Abolished in 1537. 
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reformacion of Ireland,” contained 
in the State Papers, sets forth the 
amount payable to the Irish enemy 
as follows:—‘* The King’s Ex- 
cheguer” paid Mac Morohoe, of 
Wexford, £53 annual black rent. 
The county of Louth paid O'Neil 
of Ulster £40; the counties of 
Kilkenny and Tipperary paid O’Car- 
rall £40; and the county of Cork 
paid O’Brien of Ara £40. This 
remarkable document then con- 
tains a list ‘‘ of the countyes 
which obey not the Kinge’s laws, 
and have neither Justice nor she- 
riff under the King,” viz., the 
counties Waterford, Cork, Kil- 
kenny, Limerick, Kerry, county 
Connaught, county Ulster. counties 
Carlow, Monaghan, half-county 
Meath (Westmeath), half-county 
Dublin, half-county Kildare, half- 
county Wexford. Then a list is 

iven of those great captains of 
finglish descent, thirty in number, 
who followed the Irish laws. In 
MvnsteEr, the Desmonds, Barrys, 
the Barons Courcy and Barretts, the 
White Knight, Fitzgeralds, Knights 
of the Vale, Powers, Burkes of 
Limerick, and the Butlers of the 
county Kilkenny. In Connaught, 
(not yet divided into counties) the 
MacWilliam Oughties (Burkes) of 
Clanricarde, MacWilliam, Eighter, 
(Burkes of Mayo) Bermingham of 
Athenry, Sir William Staunton of 
Clanmorris, Sir Jordan Dexters, 
sonnes of the Barony of Gallen, 
Lord Naugle (Mc. Castello) of the 
county Mayo, the Barretts of Ty- 
rawley. In Meath, Dillons, Daltons, 
Tyrrells, De Lameres. Immediately 
after the murder of Archbishop 
Allen, commissioners had been sent 
over by the King to inquire into the 
state of the country and the ad- 
ministrations of the laws therein, 
and to enquire and report on the 
state of the monasteries; and to 
them did Sir John Allen, Master of 
the Rolls, address a communication, 
in which he sets forth many valuable 
observations on the then state of the 
country, and how “ the Englishry in 
Ireland, during the long foul night 
of winter, are the most in danger ;”’ 
that the English counties then were 
in a perpetual state of disturbance ; 
that ‘*though he was no man of 
warre, yet for eight years he con- 
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tinually faced the Kings enemies.” 
Allen then went on to make many 
suggestions ; that the Lord Chancel 
lor and the Lords of the Council be 
compelled to sit in the Council- 
chamber every term, twice in the 
week, at least, there to hear and 
determine the complaints of the 
poor people, the omission whereof 
in his “opinion hath done mnch 
evil ; and further, that the clerk of 
the council, or his deputy, attend 
there to-enter such things as shall 
be done before the said Lord Chan- 
cellor and Council, in such parti- 
cular cases;"1 “ that the judges 
should keep quarter-sessions espe- 
cially within the four shires.” ‘* As 
for the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Trimleston) and the other judges of 
the four courts of whom Iam one of 
the inferiors (Mas:er of the Rolls) in 
degree, so I am the most barbarous 
of wit and learning. I would that 
the judges wore their robes accord- 
ing to the statute. I also say that 
order be taken for the building of 
the Hall of the Castle of Dublin, 
where the laws are admini-tered : 
for if the same is not built, the 
majesty and estimation of the law 
shall perish, the justices being then 
enforced to administer the laws on 
the hills like the Brehons;” ‘‘ and 
that the Brehon laws shall be 
abolished.” We omitted, when noti- 
cing the many grievances the un- 
happy tenants in those times suffered 
at the hands of the landlords, to 
state that even the laws of the land 
were shut out from them. “I 
have been informed,” writes Sir 
John Allen to Cromwell, ‘ that 
divers lords and captains have made 
laws amongst themselves, that who- 
soever pursues any action at the 
King’s law shall forfeit five marks.” 

Such was the state of the Pale at 
the outbreak of the rebellion, led on 
by Lord Thomas Fitzgerald in 
1534, of which we have already 
taken occasion to mention in the 
life of Archbishop Allen, and which 
is more fully set forth in the 
preamble of a statute passed by 
the parliament in the 28th year of 
Henry VIII., and presided over by 
the Lik Chancellor Trimleston. 
This Act was for the attainder of 
the Earl of Kildare, Lord Thomas 
FitzGerald, and others; and it was 
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there recited that the Earl of Kil- 
dare had been guilty of combining 
and confederating with the Earl of 
Desmond, who, in 1525, had invited 
the King of France, then at war 
with Henry VIIL., “ to send an army 
into this land of Ireland for taking 
the same out of our Sovereign 
Lord’s possession ;” that by reason of 
a peace having been concluded, said 
traiterous intent could not take 
effect; that the said Karl of Des- 
mond did then invite the Emperor 
(Charles V.) to send over an army 
for a like purpose; that the King, 
having intelligence of these, the de- 
signs of the said James, Earl of 
Desmond, instructed the Lord De- 
puty, the same Earl of Kildare, to 
apprehend and take the said Earl of 
Desmond ; that in place of his so 
doing, he, the said Earl of Kildare, 
admonished him, the said Earl of 
Desmond, of his instructions and of 
his coming; that for this act and 
for divers others he (the Earl of Kil- 
dare) was pardoned; that again, 
when “sojourning at Newington, in 
the county of Middlesex, in En- 
gland, he, on the 8th of July, 1528, 
sent his daughter, Ellen FitzGerald, 
wife of Lord Slane, to repair to the 
King’s land of Ireland, and to in- 
cite O’Neil and O’Conor to make 
war on the King, which she accom- 
plished ; that, accordingly, the afore- 
said O’Neil and O’Conor made an 
insurrection; and there, burning, kil- 
ling, robbing, and murdering, de- 
sisted not from the same until re- 
pressed by the puisance and power 
of our said sovereign lord ;” that, 
being pardoned of this offence, the 
said Earl of Kildare, when again 
‘constituted Lord Deputy, permitted 
O'Neil, the King’s Irish enemy, to 
invade and destroy the county Uriel 
(Louth) without any resistance ; and 
that the Earl’s brother, Sir John, 
was then actually in company with 
the said O’Neil ; that he also invaded 
the county of Kilkenny, which he 
also plundered and robbed; that 
“our said Sovereign Lord, having 
notice of this and other his treasons, 
haynous offences, murders, and ex- 
tortions by him committed, and wil- 
ling the reformation of said land, 
and the relief and comfort of his 
subjects there, addressed his most 
gracious letters to the said Earl of 
Kildare, then being deputie-lieu- 
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tenant of his said land, commanding 
him by the same to repayr to his 
bighnesse’ presence into his realme 
of England, leaving such a person 
for the furniture of his realms and 
governancer of the said land in his 
absence, for whose doings he would 
answer.” The preamble then states 
that the Earl appointed his son-and- 
heir, Lord Thomas FitzGerald, as 
his Vice-Deputy; and that he brought 
away from the Castle of Dublin the 
ammunition and arms thereof. 
“That, contrary to the King’s ex- 
press commandment, declared unto 
the Earl by JoHn ALLEN, MAsTER 
OY THE Ro.ts, and one of the 
King’s most honourable council in 
the presence of the Bishop of 
Meath and the Prior of St. John’s 
Jerusalem in Ireland, he conveyed 
out of the King’s Castle, Dublin, all 
his grace’s gunnes, powder, shot, 
bows, arrows, and other the King’s 
artillery and munitions of war, 
garnishing and furnishing his own 
castles and fortresses with the same, 
and delivering part thereof to the 
wilde Irishmen, being the King’s 
mortal enemies. After whose de- 
parture into England, he at his 
hither coming, perceiving upon the 
manifestations of his offences, that 
the King’s Majesty intended to re- 
move him from the governance of 
thesaid land. . counselled the 
said Thomas FitzGerald (his son) to 
rebel against our said Sovereign 
Lord. . . . . . Whereupon 
the said Thomas FitzGerald, imme- 
diately being aided and abetted by 
his father’s brethren, kinsmen, ser- 
vants, and followers, falsely and 
trayterously rebelled against our 
said Sovereign Lord, refusing and 
disobeying all commandments of his 
=~ and his council, concluded and 
etermined most cruelly to murder, 
put to death, and exile all those 
that were resiant within the land 
being born within the realme of En- 
gland, and to conquer and take the 
same from the possessions of our 
said sovereign lord and his heyres 
with most shamefull and detestable 
infamies; and for the accomplish- 
ment of his trayterous purpose ad- 
dressed, as well the Bishop of Rome 
as the Emperor, by one Cale Mac 
Greuyll, otherwise called Charles 
Reynolds, Archdeacon of Kells, for 
to have their aid against our said 
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sovereign lord and his heyres for the 
winning of the said land of Ireland 
out of their possession, and to hold 
the same of them for ever.” 

The recital part of this Act then 
proceeds to set forth the murder of 
the Archbishop. “That, among 
other detestable abominations, he 
(Lord Thomas Fitzgerald) procured 
and commanded John Teeling and 
Nicholas Waffer, of Dublin, yeomen 
servants to the said Earl of Kil- 
dare, to apprehend and take the 
most reverend father in God, John 
Allen, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
Primate of Ireland, and one of the 
King’s most honourable council, and 
him to keep in prison at Tartayne, 
within the county of Dublin; and the 
said Thomas FitzGerald, the 28thday 
of July, in the 26th year of the reign 
A.D. 1534) of our said sovereign lord 
King Henry VIII., accompanied 
with the most disloyall traytour, 
James Delahide, Sir John FitzGe- 
rald, Oliver FitzGerald, brethren to 
the said Earl, and divers others of 
the said Earl’s servants, caused the 
same archbishop to be drawn out of 
his bed, and brought before him. 
And the same archbishop, kneeling 
in his shirt bare-footed and bare- 
headed before him, asking of him 
mercy immediately without any re- 
spite, most shamefully and trayter- 
ously murdered and killed out of 
hand, and also caused the said arch- 
bishop’s servants, and as many other 
Englishmen as he could find within 
the land, to be murdered.” 


The preamble then sets forth the 
allying of said Lord Thomas with 
O'Neil and divers Scots, that he 
invaded and destroyed the lands of 
the Earl of Ossory, whose son, 
Lord Bath, he murdered, because 
the said Earl took part against 
him ; and further, that he, accom- 
i with others, “ besieged the 

ing’s city and castle of Dublin, in- 
tending to take the same ;”’ and also 
“not only fortified and manned 
divers ships at sea, for keeping and 
letting, destroying and taking the 
king’s deputy, army, and subjects, 
that they should not land within 
the said land; but also, at the 
arrival of the same army, the said 
Thomas, accompanied with the said 
Earl’s brother, his uncles and ser- 
vants, followers,” assembled on the 
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sea-coast tor the purpose of keep- 
ing out and resisting the King’s 
Deputy,” &c. The Act then at- 
taints Gerald, eighth Earl of Kil- 
dare, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, and 
divers others, amongst whom were 
* James Gernon, son and heir of 
Patrick Gernon, of Gernonston,” 
all of whom were thereby declared 
guilty of high treason, and their 
properties forfeited to the crown. 

During the rebellion, Allen was 
twice sent to England to urge on 
the Crown the absolute necessity of 
sending over troops and ammuni- 
tion to Ireland; in the autumn of 
1534 he wrote from Chester to 
Cromwell that the Lord Deputy, 
Sir W. Skeffington, was then at 
Beaumaris, and that his horses had 
been on board for twelve days ; but 
that the weather was so foul and so 
stormy in the channel, ‘‘it was 
dangerous to cross the sea to Ire- 
land ;” he then implored, “ for the 
love of God, that some aid be sent 
over to Dublin.”! His second mis- 
sion to England was to infor: the 
King of the capture of the Castle 
of Maynooth by the Lord Deputy ; 
aud that, whilst the army of Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald had been scat- 
tered and broken up, new dangers 
were thickening around the Pale, 
inasmuch as that young nobleman 
was then in the act of torming alli- 
ances with powerful [rish chieftains ; 
and that, in the face of this impend- 
ing storm, the Lord Deputy was 
lying in a weak and in a sickly 
state at Maynooth, oppressed, no 
doubt, with the fatigues brought on 
by the siege of that castle. Day and 
night, from the 18th to the 22nd of 
March, were the heavy guns of the 
King’s artillery brought to bear on 
walls of that fortress which the Ge- 
raldines had built more than a cen- 
tury before, and which they vainly 
ventured to hope was impregnable. 
The application of Allen tad tie de- 
sired effect. Lord Leouard Grey, a 
close connexion of the Geraldines, 
was forthwith despatched to Ire- 
land, with the title of Marshal, and 
he succeeded in putting down the 
rebellion, and in capturing the un- 
fortunate young Geraldine, of whose 
unhappy fate we have already re- 
minded our readers. 

In all the transactions. of his life 
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Allen had one great object in view 
—namely, himself. He had, on 
his first entry into public life, been 
the secretary of his uncle, Arch- 
bishop Allen, then the confidential 
servant of Cardinal Wolsey ; and 
now, in the changes that were 
coming to pass, Allen ranged him- 
self on the side of the King; sup- 
ported the novel doctrines of the 
Reformers ; begged for the grant of 
a monastery even before its sup- 
pression ; was unrivalled in his de- 
testation of the Bishop of Rome, as 
he affected to call the Pope; and 
chose as his constant and great ally 
Archbishop Browne, an abandoned 
monk of the Augustinian order, 
whom Henry VIII. had appointed 
his Archbishop of Dublin, and who, 
though called and known by the 
name, style, and title, of archbishop, 
was never consecrated either by or 
according to the conditions and 
formularies of the Roman Church 
or of the English ritual, which was 
not printed until the lst of April, 
1548, fourteen years after his eleva- 
tion to the archbishopric. The 
royal reformer had now, at the pe- 
riod we write of (1538), been five 
years parted from the Papal church ; 
the monasteries had fallen in Eng- 
land, and it was plain that the 
next step would be the overturning 
of the religious houses in Ireland. 
To accomplish this end, John Allen, 
Master of the Rolls, was created 
Lord Chancellor; and he, even be- 
fore the suppression, applied that 
the monastery of St. Thomas, 
founded by William Fitz Adelm 
De Burgho, close to the City of 
Dublin, where Thomas Street now 
stands, might be granted to him, 
“if it should be dissolved.” “ Ihave 
no house,” he wrote to Cromwell, 
‘“*to live in, nor provision for one 
horse for myselt there; and if it 
please your lordship that I may 
have the monastery of St. Thomas’s 
Court to farm.”? This alleged 
poverty of the Lord Chancellor 
does not appear to accord with the 
fact, when the following letter from 
his friend, Archbishop Browne, 
written on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1538, to Cromwell, is remem- 
bered. ‘ God knoweth what a 
treasure the King’s Majesty and 
your lordship have here in my Lord 
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Chancellor, who is a right wise gen- 
tleman and an impartial judge, 
who sifteth matters depending be~ 
fore him full briefly, to the great 
ease of the King’s subjects, the 
poor suitors. is lordship also 
keepeth a right sumptuous house, 
like a chancellor, as much to his 
prince’s honour as any chancellor 
did here for many years past, not- 
withstanding that his possessions 
were not so good as other Chancel- 
lors’ were. I am ashamed to tell 
your lordship how my Lord De- 
puty doth use himself towards my 

ord Chancellor; what the cause 
is I cannot understand, unless it be 
in disdayne that my Lord Chancel- 
lor keepeth so bountiful a house, 
which indeed, hitherto, is far above 
the Lord Deputy’s.” 

The act for the suppression of 
monasteries had passed, and it was 
followed by a commission to the 
Lord Chancellor and others therein 
named. That commission, which 
contains no charge of immorality 
or other offence, is as follows :— 

“Whereas, from information of 
trustworthy persons, it being mani- 
festly apparent that the monasteries, 
abbeys, priories, and other places of 
religion are at present in such a state 
that in them the praise of God and 
the welfare of man are next to 
—s regarded, the regulars and 
nuns dwelling there being so ad- 
dicted, partly to their own supersti- 
tious ceremonies, partly to the 
pernicious worship of idols and to 
the pestiferous doctrines of the 
Romish Pontiff, that unless an 
effectual remedy be promptly 
provided, not only the weak lower 
order, but the whole Irish people may 
be speedily affected to their total de- 
struction by the example of these 

rsons ;—to prevent, therefore, the 
onger continuance of men and 
nuns in so damnable a state, the king, 
having resolved to »esume into his 
hands all the monasteries and religi- 
ous houses for their better reformation, 
to remove from them the religious 
men and women, and to cause them 
to return to some honest mode of 
living and to the true religion,” the 
King then directs the Chancellor and 
other Commissioners to signify his 
intention to the heads of the religious 
houses, to receive their resignations 
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and surrenders willsngly tendered, 
“and to apprehend and punish such 
as adhere to the authority of the 
Romish Pontiff and contumaceously 
refuse to surrender their houses, ‘lhe 
Commassioners to take charge for the 
King’s use of the possession of those 
houses.” Forthwith the monasteries 
within the Pale, and other English 
colonies in Ireland, were closed, and 
their estates confiscated and granted 
to those whom the Crown desired to 
reward as friends, or to bribe as 
foes. It is right, however, to observe 
that the grantees of the Abbeys in 
many instances held them on a quasi 
trust, to shelter the unhappy monks 
from the laws in force against them, 
as the Earls of Clanricarde for 
centuries unvariably did.! Allen ob- 
tained for himself a grant of no less 
than five-and-twenty monasteries at 
an annual rent of £10 to the Crown. 
Many of those houses, thus confis- 
cated, were founded nine hundred 
years before.? The Irish monasteries, 
we are informed, by no less an autho- 
rity than Hallam, whom none will 
accuse of leaning too lightly on the 
Papal Church, were preservers of 
such learning as hac survived the 
downfall of the Romun Empire, and 
were the instructors of Europe in the 
dark ages.* Who is there that is 
unfamiliar with the names of St. 
Columbanus, of St. Brendan, of Anna- 
down, of St. Fursceus, whose life, writ- 
ten by the Venerable Bede, has been 
thought worthy of translation by the 
Rev. S. Giles, of the University of 
Oxford, and the ruins of whose 
monastery (the church of Killurse) in 
the neighbourhood of Headford, in 
the county of Galway, has been 
lately described by the graphic pen 
of Sir William Wilde,‘ who is igno- 
rant of “ John the Irishman,” who 
was the instructor of King Alfred.® 
There are others in later times, 
such as Friar Clynn, Colgan, and 
Oclery, of the Four Masters, too 
humerous to detail, but whose names 
the inquirer will find in great part. 
collected by Sir James Ware, in his 
“ Writers of Ireland,” also in Colgani 
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Acta Sanctorum Hibernic, and, fuller 
still, in the Ballandist “ Acta Sanc- 
torum.” 

To save six of the convents from 
impending ruin was the fond but 
vain hope of the Lord Deputy Lord 
Leonard Grey. In writing to 
Cromwell, beseeching him to spare 
but six, he says, “ there are convents 
here for men and for women, where 
mankind and womankind and young 
childer are taught in virtue, in 
religion, and in the English tongue.” 

Henry VIII. having now gained, 
by theconfiscation of the Church pro- 
perty, enormous wealth, resolved to 
add a new title to the crown—King 
of England and Lord of Ireland were 
beneath his dignity. A parliament 
was accordingly summoned to meet 
before the Lord Deputy St. Léger 
at Trim, when the statute xxxiii. 
Henry VIII., chapter 1. (printed), 
was passed, whereby it was declared 
that the King, his heirs, and his suc- 
cessors, were to enjoy the stile, title, 
majestic, and honours of King of Ire- 
land. The Lord Deputy thus informed 
His Majesty of the passing of the 
Act: “After our most humble and 
bounden duties, it may please your 
most excellent Majesty to be adver- 
tised that your Highntes’s parlia- 
ment began crastino Trinitatis, and 
the Tuesday next following, resorted 
to the same, the Earls of Ormond 
and Desmond, and with them the 
Lord Barry, the Lord Roche, the 
Lord Fitzmaurice, and hither came 
also the Lord Bermingham of 
Athenry, in Connaught, which lords 
have not been here of many years he- 
fore ; and the Thursday being Corpus- 
Christi day, after a solemn mass of 
the Holy Ghost, resorted to the 
parliament - chamber, where the 
Commons presented to us their 
speaker, one Sir Thomas Cusack, who 
made a right good speech in praise 
of your Majesty, most worthily de- 
served, and also declared what benefit 
came of obedience to princes, and ob- 
serving of laws, which, after being 
answered by your Grace’s Chancellor 
(Sir John Allen) in English, and by 


1 Vide History of the Abbey of Ross, by Oliver J. Burke, 2nd Ed., 1869, pp. 
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the Earl of Ormond translated into 
Trish, contented the said Lords and 
Commons.” 

The next step taken by the King 
was to reconcile the great chief- 
tains to the English government, 
amongst whom was MacWilliam 
Oughter, otherwise Burke, whose 
family had, since 1333, been at 
open war with the Crown, and who 
agreed to hold his lands from the 
King, and in return was granted 
same, and the Earldom of Clanri- 
carde.' St. Leger, the Lord De- 
puty, and Sir John Allen, were now 
involved in endless disputes. The 
former accused the latter of being 
a subverter of all deputies; which 
accusation, too, if false, lied like 
truth, remembering that Lord Grey 
was sent to the scaffold some short 
time previously by reason of the 
intrigues of this restless and un- 
scrupulous Lord Chancellor.? His 
reply, together with his many letters 
to the Lord Deputy and others, are 
collected in the State Papers of 
those times.* In his answer to the 
Privy Council, having implored of 
them, “‘ for the love of God, to hear 
him,” he repels St. Leger’s accusa- 
tion of being a subverter of depu- 
ties, that he invariably did his 
duty, and that it will be found yet 
that he “ was the cleanest-handed 
chancellor in matters of justice 
that ever was in Irelande within 
the remembrance of man.” His 
greatest enemies could not deny 
that Allen had a peculiar aptitude 
for praising himself. The deep- 
seated animosity which rankled in 
the Chancellor’s heart against the 
Lord Deputy St. Leger, was owing, 
perhaps, to the outward reverence 
paid by him to Catholic forms of 
worship. On the 20th October, 
1538, Allen wrote that the Deputy 
was a Papist, a hypocrite, and a 
worshipper of idols ; that notwith- 
standing Archbishop Browne, Sir 
Thomas Cusacke, and the Lord 
Treasurer, had refused to come into 
the Abbey of Trim to hear mass, 
‘the Lord Deputy, devoutly kaeel- 
ing before the idol of Trim, heard 
three masses.” 


[Sept. 


Towards the close of the reign of 
Henry VIII., Allen got entangled 
in some disputes that arose be- 
tween the Lord Deputy St. Leger 
and the Earl of Ormond—the De- 
puty, it appears, having resolved, 
in consequence of the impoverished 
state of the exchequer, to impose 
certain taxes, which ,imposition the 
earl opposed. Each party accused 
the other of high treason, where- 
upon they and the Chancellor were 
summoned to the King’s presence, 
—William Brabazon being appoint- 
ed Lord Justice, and Sir Thomas 
Cusack Lord Keeper. The matter 
was heard at considerable length, 
in 1547, before the King and Coun- 
cil, when both parties were recon- 
c led ; “ but Allen, being found an 
ambidexter, or double dealer, was 
committed to the Fleet and dis- 
charged of the chancellorship.” 4 
The following year Sir Edward 
Bellingham, a zealous Protestant, 
was chosen by Edward VI. as Lord 
Deputy, and, through his interest, 
Sir John Allen was once more ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, when a 
cause of considerable importance, 
as affecting the trade of the town of 
Galway, was brought before him,— 
the case of Fitzsimons V. the Corpova- 
tion of Galway, which was shortly 
as follows :— 

In 1542 a bye-law was passed by 
that corporation, whereby it was 
enacted that merchants from Dub- 
lin should, if they sold their wares 
in the town of Galway, pay the 
same customs as they should do if 
the said goods were thither im- 
ported in foreign vessels’ (this, it is 
presumed, means from foreign 
countries), and in default of pay- 
ment of such customs the goods 
were liable to be forfeited. Now, 
in 1548, the plaintiff did import a 
cargo of cloth into the town, and 
paid, therefore, merely the duties 
payable on wares coming in from 
the country districts. orthwith 
the corporation, by their officers, 
seized the cargo, and the plaintiff 
brought the matter before the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the sole re- 
source in those times for many cases 
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which at present would be enter- 
tained by a court of law. The case 
came on to be heard, and on the 13th 
February, 1548, a decree was made 
declaring that the monopoly was 
void, as contrary to public policy 
and to the law of the land, and that 
the plaintiff was entitled to have 
his doth delivered up to him. ! 

In 1550, Allen was deprived 
of the seals, and never again re- 
stored to his place in the Court 
of Chancery. In 1553, he was 
permitted, though a mortal enemy 
of the faith to which the then 
Queen (Queen Mary) belonged, 
to remain a member of the Privy 
Council, “‘and in respect of his 
infirmities and great age,” Her 
Majesty, in the kindliness of her 
disposition, wrote to the Lord 
Deputy, “We mind not that he 
should be compelled to go to any 
hosting or journeys but when he 
conveniently may; and we signify 
our contentation unto you, that upon 
surrender of his leases, not yet ex- 
pired, you should make a new lease 
to him for twenty-one years.” 

Having lived in seclusion for many 
years, even to the middle of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, though 
the exact date of his death is un- 
known, Allen had leisure to contem- 
plate the work that was done, “of 
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which so large a part was his.” He 
had seen in the days of his youth 
the Church of Rome in the plenitude 
of her power; he had seen the con- 
vent gate opened as wide for the 
poor man as for the rich ; and in the 
late evening of an active life, he 
saw the overthrow of that Church; 
he saw the convent gate clused, 
and the poor thrown outcasts on the 
world ; but the:e are subjects for 
the consideration of political econo- 
mists. We shall pass on to the next 
chancellor. 

(82) a.p. 1547.—Srm Ricwarp 
READE was appointed Chancellor on 
the committal of Lurd Chancellor 
Allen to the fleet, Sir Richard’s 
salary being increased by £200, pay- 
able out of the customs of Dundalk, 
Drogheda, and Dublin, On the 8th 
of November, in the same year, a 
commission was directed to Sir An- 
thony St. Leger, Lord Deputy to 
Sir Richard Reade and others, com- 
manding them to receive their sur- 
render from the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Patrick, with all the jewels and 
ornaments of the Church. Having 
remained a few months in office, he 
retired at the close of 1547, when Sir 
John Allen was restored, as we have 
seen, to power. 

OLIvER J. BURKE. 





A DAY IN THE CLEVELAND DISTRICT. 


DvuRING a visit at pleasant Whitby 
this summer of 1870, a gentleman 
pee to the writer to vary the 
ays by going among the manufac- 
turing districts of North-east York- 
shire, and exploring some of the 
rapidly-risen towns that there 
abound. Accordingly, we rose at 
six one morning, and took the early 
train for the north. The valleys in 
this part of the county are very pic- 
turesque in winding undulations, 
where the numerous streams find 
their way off the bleak barren moors. 
At first the rail follows the valley of 
the little river Esk, which abounds 
in shady tree-clad nooks and dells, 
where the stream dashes past in 


some parts like a Welsh river, in 
others with a more leisurely course. 
The neighbourhood of Egton is 
especially pretty, through some of 
which scenery we passed; other 
parts, as at Egton Bridge and there- 
abouts, are still more pleasing ; and 
we can assure the visitor a day’s 
pleasure should he take the valleys 
for excursions, the combinations of 
river and wood being highly effec- 
tive. About Arncliffe Wood (Erne= 
eagle) the scenery culminates in 
beauty, we are informed ; the seclu- 
sion once so marked is now some- 
what broken by the railway passing 
near. Beggar’s Bridge is a pretty 
single arch of stone for foot passen- 
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gers, harmonising well with the 
woods around: it is said to have 
been built by a lover who found it 
difficult to ford the stream for access 
to his lady, when the river was 
swollen with rain. 

At Grosmont Junction our train 
turned off to the north, still follow- 
ing the course of the Esk where the 
vaileys, seen on either hand occa- 
sionally opening out, gave us very 
interesting glimpses of Yorkshire 
a Not far from Egton is 
observed a ridge of dark grey rock, 
being a portion of the extensive 
Whinstone Dyke or Basaltic rock, 
locally called “Whin Sill” (in 
Shropshire, “ Dew-stone”), which 
strike up through the rocks ofa great 
oe of North Yorkshire. Starting 

m the moors, between Scar- 
borough and Whitby, it runs by 
Egton, and thence past Castleton 
and Ayton to a few miles of the 
south-west side of Stockton, where 
it crosses the Tees into Durham. This 
trap or bzsaltic outbreak we noticed 
on our left hand, not far from the 
railway ; it is one of the most use- 
ful materials found suitable for road- 
making. The manner in which this 
and other trap rocks have thrust 
themselves through whutever rocks 
of another kind came in their way, 
is very striking, this volcanic rock 
having not unfrequently overspread 
itself on the surface of other forma- 
tions, much like volcanic rocks of 
the present day. 


We were not long in reaching 
Danby Station, not far from which 
we could see Danby Castle at somc 
distance on our left hand, situated 
in a beautiful and wide, open valley, 
with high Yorkshire moors closing 
it in at the upper end. This arcient 
Castle of Danby is very interesting, 
though on this occasion we had not 
time to stay and visit it. It appears 
originally to have been founded b 
Robert De Brus, to whom this lord- 
ship was given by William the Con- 
queror, among others in North York- 
shire. The Bruces held it until 1271, 
when their estates in this county be- 
came possessed by four heiresses, one 
of whom married Marmaduke De 
Thweng. His grand-daughter con- 
veyed Danby to William Latimer ; 
and thus a branch of the Neville 
family become lords of Latimer and 
owners of Danby. At the time of 
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Queen Elizabeth this line ended in 
females, the ol.est of whom married 
Sir John Danvers, Their son was 
Charles the First’s Earl of Danby, 
who sold this castle and manor to 
the first Lord Downe, whose descen- 
dants still retain it. 


Ip this neighbourhood are the re- 
mains of several British villages, as 
some rude circular pits mostly plac- 
ed, or rather excavated, on moor or 
hill, are supposed to have been. One 
of the most important is on Danby 
Moor, where the. pits are in two 
nearly parallel lines, with an open 
space between them, after the man- 
ner of a rude kind of street. Near 
these pits are several tumuli, and a 
few tall, upright stones, relics of a 
far antiquity, into the recesses of 
whose darkness archiologists peer 
almost in vain. 

After starting from Danby, Sta- 
tion, we found the moors rising in 
dignity and extent before us, until 
they form very respectable hills at 
Ingleby, and seem to stop progress 
in one direction as you face Ingleby 
Greenhow, which that morning wore 
a cap of cloud, adding to his import- 
ance and supposed height. We are 
told that several of the vales leading 
up among the higher moors here, no 
less than an excursion across the 
hills themselves, will amply repay 
the trouble of such journies. It is a 
dist: ict but very little known to En- 
glishmen in general, like the hills 
and mountains of North-West York- 
shire, but enclosing scenes on which 
the eye would linger with delight 
and memory revert with pleasure. 
From the station at Ingleby Junc- 
tion we could see a kind of monu- 
ment on a hill called Easby Moor, 
which proved to be no less it one 
erected to the memory of the fa- 
mous navigator, Captain Cook, whose 
birthplace is said to be at Marton ; 
though, as in the case of some other 
noted men, several towns have 
claimed that honour. At Marton, 
the field in which Cook’s father’s 
cottage stood is still called “ Cook’s 
Garth ;” and in the church a tablet 
has been erected to his memory by 
the parishioners. In the adjoining 
churchyard is the tombstone of Mary 
Walker, who taught young Cook to 
read, and in whose service his father 
was employed as a day labourer. 

Soon after taking train again en 
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the Cleveland line, we passed under 
Rhosbery Toppen, of about 1,022 feet 
of elevation above the sea, a singular 
and conical hill, sharply isolated 
from the mass of moorland behind, 
and standing boldly out against the 
level of the.country. It is capped, 
we are told, with a crag of Oolitic 
sandstone. Its name is a remnant 
of the past, being derived from Ross, 
a heath; Burg, a fortress; and Top- 
pen, Danish for a sharp hill point. 


‘This hill commands, a view over a 


vast extent of country, from the 
headlands of Northumberland to 
Mickle Fell, and the bold hills of the 
West, and across the brown moors 
to the South, taking in no few spots 
of interest intervening. Round the 
summit are remains of more of 
those so-called British huts, men- 
tioned above. Not far from Rhos- 
bery Toppen we passed other but 
lower hills of lias formation, with 
hollows of old jet mines plainly 
visible. Presently we passed the 
quiet” village of Ayton, placed at 
the commencement of a fine open 
plain, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, and evidently well 
wooded. Here there is a large 
Quaker’s school, and pleasant and 
appropriate the situation for such 
an institution; we much fear, how- 
ever, the friends will soon have to 
retire to more secluded spots, as the 
extending population and industry 
of the Cleveland district, so rapidly 
progressing, encroaches on their 
privacy. Farther on we saw a 
princely mansion on our left hand, 
rising like a palace on the horizon. 
We were told it was the seat of a 
member of the Vaughan family, the 
wealthy ironmasters. Verily, there 
is something besides iron to be dug 
out of the Cleveland hills. 


Presently there rose upon us a 
smoky horizon of dense obscurity, 
which grew wider and thicker every 
moment, until numerous tall chim- 
nies were seen belching forth smoke 
of thickest volume, and filling the air 
with carbon: a vast contrast to the 
pure air of Whitby left behind us 
only an hour or two ago. However, 
we were in for it, and tn it soon, so out 
of the station and in the dark grim 
street of Middlesborough. if all 
dirty, smoke-coloured places, of all 
ginger-bread, shaky, up-start tene- 
ments, of all low dwellings, Middles- 
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borough is one of the dirtiest. It 
seems built out of smoke which hangs 
like a pall over the place. There is 
scarcely adecent house in the town,or 
that part of it we saw : and we paced 
along several of the main streets. 
The Exchange is a good building, 
true, and it contains a noble room ; 
but the spirit of the place seems 
“money, and then I’m off”: one 
fancies everybody, who can, prefers 
not to sleep in the atmosphere, but 
pew a few leagues of country be- 

ind him at night-fall. Mind you, 
it is a very prosperous place: one of 
the first in the island at the present 
day for acquiring money ; just as 
See is for spending it: and 
people throng the streets with 
Beaty of the needful in their pockets 
on a Saturday night. 

Few towns have ever risen with 
the rapidity of this: a few years ago 
it was comparatively a small place 
of no mark or peculiarity: now it 
exerts a strong influence on the 
markets of the world. 

After wending our way along seve- 
ral of the principal streets, and 
observing their uniform aspect of 
cheap dwellings and shops for the 
ironworkers, we made our way toa 
large iron work for the purpose of in- 
specting their mode of iron-working 
in this most prosperous of England’s 
iron districts of the present day. 
As we passed along a branch of the 
North Eastern Railway, we noticed 
several very old and small mineral 
trucks, of the original Stockton and 
Darlington railway, the first of its 
kind opened for traffic in England. 
After going to the office of one of the 
large iron works here, and obtain- 
ing permission to inspect their 
machinery and processes, we pro- 
ceeded to walk through the extensive 
premises. As one iton work is 
very like another, we will speak ge- 
nerally of the mode of iron-making, 
except giving a few particulars 
shewing the vast industry and 
resources of the Cleveland District, 
as yet only being opened out, and 
which,, we predict, will prove for 
many years the most prosperous 
branch of onr iron factories. Pro- 
bably some of our readers in Ireland 
will be glad to know something of 
iron manufacture in England: for 
in Ireland no opportunity offers for 
inspecting this portion of ournational 
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industry, such as we have here in 
England. 

1f we suppose ourselves approach- 
ing one of the great Iron Works 
such as abound in this Middlesbo- 
rough district, we shall see before us 
an extensive array of buildings of 
various forms, some massive, others 
lofty and smoking, surrounded by 
others less important. Conspi- 
cuous among these we find several 
large and lofty pyramids, more or 
less tapering upwards ; and in some 
cases, but not frequently in the 
Cleveland district, emitting a mass 
of flame and smoke. These are the 
blast furnaces, those vast crucibles of 
destructive distillation, which play 
the first part in the manufacture of 
iron from its raw state in the ore. 
Let us in imagination go to the scene 
of rapid industry carried on around 
the base of one of these blast furna- 
ces. Those heavy wheelbarrows, full 
of coal or chiefly of coke, supply the 
fuel first essential in carrying on the 
smelting of iron. This is raised from 
coal mines abounding in the neigh- 
bourhood, the coal of which is found 
particularly suitable and economical 
for the purpose, since the very small 
dust, or “ slack,” as it is termed, is 
capable of being burnt into a com- 
pact bright coke, admirably adapted 
to iron-making. Herein lies one of 
the secrets of the success of the 
Cleveland iron manufacture: for 
most other districts have no such 
coal so capable of making fine coke 
from the small dust of the mine. 

Yonder we see a mass of reddish 
stone, most unpromising in appear- 
ance to those unused to it: this is 
the native iron ore from the mine 
or hill-side: and here we may pre- 
mise that there are several kinds of 
iron ore or ironstone, capable of 
conversion into iron in various de- 
grees of richness, ranging from 
thirty to seventy per cent. of metal, 
or in rare cases even more. Gene- 
rally, the masters of the trade prefer 
a union of several kinds of ironstone 
or ore, as corrective of each other's 
bad or injurious qualities, and as 
frequently working to better ad- 
vantage in the furnace. Hence it 
follows that at some works they use 
minerals brought from widely-dis- 
tant counties, on purpose to effect 
a mixture, as well also as for cheap- 
ness occasionally. Now, if we move 
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a little on one side, we shall find a 
whitish stone, cleaner-looking than 
the other minerals. It is limestone, 
necessary for fluxing purposes: 
that is for causing the metal the 
better to leave the dross with which 
it has hitherto been united. This 
limestone is obtained from several 
laces, generally at some distance 
rom the works: much of it is 
brought from the Welsh hills and 
Derbyshire. 

Let us follow a cargo of these 
three minerals of coke, ironstone, 
and limestone, as they are placed 
on a square platform, beneath a 
network of iron reaching above our 
heads to the top of the adjoining 
blast furnaces. "When we have 
taken our stand between the wheel- 
barrows, the workman in charge 
moves a lever at a given signal, 
when, behold, we and the whole 
platform are ary carried up- 
wards !—so quickly, the sensation 
is not quite pleasant. We soon 
come to a pause, however, and find 
ourselves at the top of these lofty 
blast-furnaces, where a roomy plat- 
form runs round the chimnies at 
the top, and connects one furnace 
with another. The heat is great, 
as we observe a large funnel-shaped 
piece of iron inverted over and 
covering the opening at the top of 
each furnace. This is a modern 
appliance for utilising the waste gas 
and heat of the furnace, and by this 
means the gas is conveyed in large 
pipes down the side of the furnace 
to heat whatever ovens or boilers 
are required. And so effectually 
does it answer, that several large 
boilers or hot-air ovens can by this 
method be heated without any other 
means whatever. Hence a great 
saving of fuel. Now, if we stand 
on one side, we shall see the men 
empty those wheelbarrows round 
the cap of iron just mentioned, 
which is occasionally raised to admit 
the minerals toslide on each side, and 
so pass into the burning mass below. 
Very complicated are the chemical 
gases which pass off from the furnace 
top, and would puzzle a professor to 
avalyse. They are certainly laden 
with valuable products, could we 
but captivate and retain them for 
our use. 

As we stay a short time at the to 
of one of these Middlesboroug 
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blast-furnaces, we can get extensive 
views across the mouth of the tidal 
river Tees, with its shipping going 
in, and away over the dark but 
prosperous manufacturing country 
around us, where ironworks are very 
plentiful and rapidly being extend- 
ed. From below comes a roar of 
air rushing into the furnaces, blended 
with roll and rattle and clatter of a 
thousand sounds of the works, where 
the iron is subsequently made u 
into various useful forms, as we 
presently ascertain. Now for the 
descent. The tank beneath the plat- 
form we came up upon is filled with 
water, and at the given signal, down 
we go atarapid pace; our weight 
of water overcoming the weight of 
the opposite platform of minerals, 
which is just as rapidly being drawn 
to the furnace top. Let us look 
round the bottom part of the fur- 
naces. Here we find, on three sides, 
hollows in the thick masonry, where 
are placed iron pipes projecting 
right into the furnace a little way, 
through which pipes a current of 
hot air is rushing at a great pace. 
This is the “blast,” by which the 
materials within the furnace are 
kept at a very great heat. The num- 
ber of such blast pipes, or “ tuyeres,” 
varies from three to nine. Round 
each pipe, as it enters the furnace, 
there is placeda hollow tube,through 
which is passed a stream of cold 
water, to prevent the heat burning 
it away. On the fourth side or 
front of the furnace is a somewhat 
similar opening, through which at 
different levels are drawn off the 
metal and dross of the manufacture. 
That long bed of sand, with narrow 
grooves formed in lel lines 
throughout, is the for receiving 
the molten iron, which is run out at 
least {twice in “each twenty-four 
hours, and fills these hollow spaces 
in the sand, to form the “ Pig Iron ” 
of commerce. This process of run- 
ning out the metal is called “ cast- 
ing,” and forms considerably warm 
work in summer time. After cool- 
ing, the pig iron is weighed, and de- 
livered into railway trucks, or, as at 
Middlesborough, into vessels, and 
sent to the various consumers at home 
or abroad. At a higher level, in 
front of each furnace, the dross or 
“cinder” is nearly always running 
off into large square moulds, and is 


atintervals taken away and deposited 
as refuse on the nearest waste 
ground, At Middlesborough, and in 
the district just round, they find a 
useful purpose in the cinders for de- 
positing along the banks of the 
river Tees, where it is out of the 
way, and answers the purpose of 
keeping back the tide, and also of 
deepening the river bed. 
ow let us take a peep at those 

squarish ovens for heating the air 
before it passes into the furnaces. 
Here is an oven open for repairs: 
let us crawl in and see the plan of 
it. Along each side at the floor isa 
large box or pipe; out of this at in- 
tervals spring other upright pipes or 
tubes which rise the height of the 
oven, and are, as it were, two pi 
side by side, there being a division 
down the middle. It is so arranged 
that the air, forced by an engine, is 
made to pass in each case up one 
side these pipes and down the other ; 
so, as the entire oven is heated toa 
red heat, the air, on issuing from 
the oven, is very hot, and in this 
state is coveyed to attack the mine- 
rals before mentioned. In some rare 
cases, in certain iron districts, the 
air is passed into the furnaces cold : 
by this method the process is much 
slower and more expensive, but the 
iron resulting is better and stronger. 

We will pass now to the engine, 
called the Blast Engine, and see 
how the air is urged along the pipes 
with such force. In general respects 
such engines are like others, but 
have a second cylinder, very like the 
usual steam cylinder, with a move- 
able piston, or diaphragm, slidin 
up and down ; which, by means o 
valves, contrived to open and shut 
at the right times, causes a constant 
current of air to be urged along the 
large pipes or tubes, just before 
mentioned. The engine we saw at 
Middlesborough, during our visit, 
was one of the best and most econo- 
mical kind, comprising the effects 
of strong high pressure of steam, 
which is shut off at a certain part 
of the working, or ‘‘ stroke” of the 
piston ; by which means the expan- 
sive power of steam is best employed ; 
this is afterwards condensed in a 
separate vessel, causing a strong va- 
cuum, which adds power to the en- 


ine. So in this engine we hadal] the + 


t appliances of a modern one. 
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One other point we must not omit 
mentioning, before we leave the blast 
furnaces, and that is—that for some 
particular kinds of ironstone, a preli- 
minary roasting or “ calcining” pro- 
cess is adopted to drive off some 
impurities before use in the furnace. 
Taking up a lump of ironstone or ore 
at random, how unlikely it looks to 
yield the hair-spring of a watch, 
or furnish a Damascus sword-blade ! 

But we must move on, and if 
ladies are of our party, itis well for 
them, provided they have dresses 
not the most choice or costly, for 
dust and dirt are in the ascendant, 
and plenteous ‘‘blacks” fill the 
air. e pass on to the “ forge,” 
where the pig iron, of whose pro- 
duction we have just been speaking, 
is subject to a process called ‘* pud- 
dling,” by being passed into a pud- 
dling furnace, which is a long kind 
of oven, only the temperature is 
rather higher than for baking our 
bread. The iron is thrown into a 
sort of basin, over which a strong 
flame passes with great heat, so as 
to melt the metal. The workman, 
called a puddler, then stirs this 
molten iron about for an hour or so, 
with iron rods, so as to subject all 
arts to the action of the flame ; at 
ength a curious chemical change 
takes place ; the metal, as it were, 
crystalises, while the dross falls ina 
more liquid state to the bottom. 
The man then rolls or balls this 
up into five or other masses, which 
are then taken to a large hammer, 
to have the dross further removed 
from it. At the works we looked 
over at Middlesborough, most of 
these hammers were those of Nas- 
myth, or similar ones; that is, up- 
right masses of iron worked by 
steam, and capable of being worked 
to such a nicety that, in some in- 
stances, aman can crack a nut with 
them, or strike a tremendous blow 
of many tons weight. ‘* Mind 
out!” here comes a man wheeling 
a trolley, with a vast mass of very 
hot iron upon it; as it passes we 
step aside and shade our faces. It 
goes toa hammer ; blow after blow; 
the dross flies in every direction ; 
like some stubborn man under 
severe chastisement of affliction, that 
metal surely ought to be the better 
for it. This over, a man seizes the 
** bloom,” as the piece of iron is now 
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called; drags it along to some 
quickly rolling mills; thrusts it 
between two grooved rolls, revolv- 
ing in opposite directions, and placed 
one over the other. By this means 
it is passed through several grooves, 
each smaller than the last, and is 
gradually lengthened into what is 
termed a ‘‘ puddled Bar” or Billet. 
Although in this state it is mal- 
leable iron, it is seldom so sent into 
the market, but is taken to some 
immense shears, working with dig- 
nified regularity by the engines, 
whether air only is in between the 
blades, or a piece of iron as thick 
asaman’sarm. There is something 
noble in the unassuming, but per- 
sistent way in which these great 
shears work ; on they move, come 
what will between them. When 
80 cut down into lengths, these 
pieces are piled one on another, 
and are now ready for the great 
final process of conversion into the 
* finished iron” of commerce. 

Let us go and follow one of those 
piles through its stages. ‘‘ Mind 
those hot plates, sir!” a man calls 
out ; and no sooner do we step aside 
than ** Hey, look out!” as aman 
with a wagon full of dross hurries 
past, the liquid mass leaping out on 
the plates as it goes. What a fear- 
ful noise there is everywhere! inse- 
parable from such employment and 
so much machinery. ‘* Here, look 
this way !” so we go to inspect a 
‘* squeezer,” which also acts like the 
hammers, in driving the cinder or 
dross from the metal, andis composed 
of two great drums, one within the 
other, the outer one stationary, with 
one opening to the inner one, which 
revolves. Through this opening a 
ball of iron is pushed; it is then 
rolled round, and as the chamber 
contracts within, the dross is forcibly 
ejected, though not so thoroughly as 
is done by the hammer. 

But we must follow our pile of 
iron. Here is a “‘ heating-furnace,” 
(as though there was anything cool 
on the ground!) and our pile is 
placed therein, and heated to a 
white heat. Drawn out, it is passed 


through more rolling mills, more 
accurately and variously made than 
those of the forge before-mentioned. 
By this means, in time, the heated 
mass is lengthened out in the shape 
required, either a square or round 
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bar, of various thicknesses, from a 
quarter of an inch to six inches thick, 
or it is rolled into a wide and very thin 
piece, called a ‘‘ sheet ;’ otherwise 
into a wide and thick mass, called a 
“plate,” such as are used for armour- 
plated vessels, or for making boilers ; 
else it may become a very long and 
narrow strip of iron called a ‘* hoop,” 
familiar on our casks; or it may be 
fashioned into a small thin rod, for 
horse-nails or for wire. One other 
form only we will allude to, namely, 
rails for our public railways, of which 
great quantities were being turned 
off, at Middlesborough, at the time 
of our visit: partly from Russian 
railway speculation then going on. 
The facilities for straightening, 
bending, sawing, and filing these 
rails were all remarkable. A rail 
was seized as it left the rolls, pushed 
along pulleys let in the iron floor, 
straightened, sawed, and so finished, 
in a wonderfully short space of time. 
The side-pieces of iron, which 
tie two rails together, were there 
unched with three holes, after 
loing cut to the right length, then 
moved away to a block, and there 
straightened; thence pushed along 
to fall in a wheelbarrow ; all done 
by one machine, and the pieces de- 
livered in a continuous stream. 

We must not linger, but pass to 
notice the great steam-cranes, on 
Tees-side, capable of lifting heavy 
weights, and depositing them at 
once into sea-going vessels. Here 
lies the main strength of the Cleve- 
land district. Whereas most other 
iron-manufacturing districts have 
to transport their produce a long 
distance to the nearest sea-port, 
they can here load goods at once 
into vessels, and so save, by this 
means alone, a good margin of 
profit. We pass next to a large 
iron foundry, where the pig iron is 
run into various moulds, to form 
all kinds of castings, such as pots, 
grates, pipes, garden-chairs, bridges, 
parts of engines, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to mention. 

At the foundry we visited, they 
were engaged in making some 
very large pipes for some town in 
Germany. It ia to be hoped the con- 
tract was complete before this de- 

lorable war which has broken out. 
We had not time fora lengthy stay 
ai the foundry, but proceeded to no- 


tice other details of the works with 
which we will not trouble the 
reader, but give instead a few par- 
ticulars showing the great resources 
and high prosperity of the Cleve- 
land iron trade. 

Being quite a recently-opened 
district for iron manufacture, the 
resources of materials are practi- 
cally unbounded, especially as con- 
cerns the ironstone of the York- 
shire hills, where are doubtless 
many square miles of extent un- 
touched, and lying far from present 
mines. ‘he rate of produce is very 

eat. Of pig-iron, most of the 

last furnaces can each produce no 
less than 400 tons per week; some 
500 tons. We heard of one wrought- 
iron work capable of turning out 
700 tons of finished iron weekly. 
The foundry we saw can produce 
100 tons of castings in a single 
day! Now, when we consider 
that there are in all no leas than 
109 blast furnaces at work at the 
present time (July, 1870), we shall 
see what a volume of metal comes 
forth from that district. In fact, 
we have now before us some par- 
ticulars of the “make ” of iron 
there; for the ‘‘Iron Trade Re- 
view” of July 27 gives the exports 
of pig-iron for the week ending 
July 23 as 2965 tons for foreign 
markets, and 3985 tons for home 
use; this, of course, does not take 
in the large quantity used up into 
finished iron in this same Middles- 
borough district. We may pre- 
dict for this district that it is des- 
tined to be the great iron worksho 
of England, aon carry on a bris 
trade when most other iron dis- 
tricts are given up to the fox or 
the lonely heron. 

From Middlesborough we took 
steamer up the Tees to Stockton, 
a distance of about four miles, ob- 
serving on the way how rapidly 
works for iron-making were being 
erected here and there on either 
side the river. We counted fifteen 
blast furnaces in sight at one time, 
with long and extensive ranges of 
ironworks in the distance, mostly 
blowing away a cloud of smoke, in- 
dicating prosperous times by the 
rate of manufacture. Here we saw 
the use of the cinder, or furnace 
refuse, deposited along the river- 


banks, and effectually holding back 
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the tide from overspreading the 
flat lands on each side. Ss we 
approached Stockton, we passed 
under several fine iron screw- 
steamers, one being named the 
** Burgos,” probably for Hull 
and Spanish trade; another the 
“Seine,” suggesting traffic to 
France. While our small boat 
steamed under them, we could 
not but admire the graceful water- 
lines curving beautifully from stem 
to stern, imparting, doubtless, a 
good sea-way. 


Stockton is an old-fashioned place 
for the most part, consisting mainly 
of one long and very wide street, 
as much as eighty yards or more 
wide in some places, giving the 
town a very open appearance. Over 
what seemed to be a public or ma- 
gistrate’s room we read the fitting 
words : 

“* Age que justa sunt; 
Confide recte agens.”’ 

There is a fine bridge thrown across 
the tidal Tees, with overhanging 
footpaths, supported on flying bear- 
ers thrown out from the roadway. 
This bridge, being over a tidal 
river, answers for the traffic a lon 
distance each side, as well as up a 
down stream. On the Yorkshire 
side of this bridge - sprung up an 
extensive and ulous district, 

led by Game Gamimaed in chip- 
buildin , and altogether distinct 
from Old Stockton, which wears a 
more durable aspect. Like the 
houses of Middlesborough, many of 
these new ones are “run up” ra- 
idly and cheaply, we can see, and 
ook not unlikely to come down with 
a run. 5 

We did not stay longer than the 
first convenient train, before start- 
ing for Hartlepool. On the rails we 
again noticed some curious old trucks 
of the original Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway. We'also observed 
one wagon of the North-Eastern 
Railway, numbered 15,632—nosmall 
number for the rolling stock of that 
company. Leaving the station at 
Hartlepool, we soon passed some 
immense ranges of shipping store- 
warehouses, telling out to any ob- 
server the great traffic of any place; 
warehouses seven or eight lofty 
storeys high. Soon we came to the 
vast series of docks swarming with 
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vessels of diverse orders, crowded 
together as only vessels in dock can 
be, and causing one to wonder how, 
in the name of confusion, any par- 
ticular vessel can ever be got out 
safe and sound. But the thing is 
easy to nautical men. 


Here are a lot of fellows loading 
coal from trucks carried on aerial- 
looking railways right over the 
vessels lying in dock : a most conve- 
nient contrivance. Yonder we see 
acompany of sailors at work on 
board a grimy old ship, and singing 
uncouthly, as they strain at their 
work, after the maxner of sailors. 
What weather-beaten fellows some 
of them are! embrowned by storm 
and sunshine, wrinkled by strong 
winds of winter, and hardened by 
severe work in the rain. Now we 
come toa monster in the way ofa 
crane, and upright pieces of timber 
not less than 100 feet high, as we 
ascertain by counting the cross 
pieces used for men to climb to the 
top. That crane, we were told, 
could lift a weight of forty tons at 
one time. Presently we arrived at 
a dry dock: and what a noise greet- 
ed our ears as we entered through 
some large doors! Fearful clatter 
of a hundred hammers, beating away 
at plates, bars, and pins, for repair- 
ing the screw steamer “ Marmora,” 
then undergoing repairs. This ves- 
sel we walked upon, as she lay in the 
dry dock, affording us good views of 
her four-bladed screw and long, well- 
formed lines of her sides. How 
strained and hardly used some of the 
vessels are, shewing most plainly 
battles with the storms of the wild 
winter nights in past years! Yon- 
der ship, the “* Agenora,” looks as 
though she had made many a cruise 
in angry waters and leaped through 
the crest of many a deadly wave. 
Often must the wild winds have sung 
through her cordage, and whistled 

t+ the man at the wheel, enough 
to take his head off! She lies 
peaceably now: but must have with- 
stood the brunt of many a tempest. 

At the entrance to the docks, we 
saw a tall flag-staff, carrying 
a sort of drum or buoy, signal to 
those at sea as to the dock-gates 
being open or shut. We thought of 
the agitating time, when many a good 
vessel with a brave crew of hardy 
sailors, lies tossing out on the offing 
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onder, weather-stressed and per- 
Ce wrecked: nor able to gain the 
friendly shelter of the harbour. 
Anxious times those, and perilous : 
when many a good ship goes to the 
bottom, unable longer to maintain 
the conflict with wind and wave. 

But our time was going by fast ; so 
presently we ferried over, and walk- 
ed thence to East Hartlepool, again 
inspecting the shipping interest of 
the place and having a long walk 
through the streets. By the light- 
house is a fair open sea view, near 
some ancient fortification. Thereisa 
stately old church here, with flying 
buttresses to the tower. The church 
is dedicated to St. Hilda, and was 
formerly extended considerably be- 
yond its present dimensions, Sune 
originally a beautiful edifice: but 
the chancel was taken down some 
time ago, leaving only a recess for 
the communion table. 

There is an old saying—* the 
nearer the church, the farther from 
God.” This we should think is 
almost applicable to some of the 
back streets and houses near the sea, 
not a stone’s throw off. The natives 
of the place we passed, old and young, 
but chiefly children, seemed of the 
lowest order even of a fishing station, 
and were evidently of a low moral 
tone. Young rascals were grouped 
about of both sexes, in the rudest 
style, and of the roughest exterior. 

at words we heard were bad, 
many of them: and the general 
aspect of these people indicated a 
sad depravity. True, we may here 
have seen the worst characters of 
the place, as we passed along from 
one part of the town to another: but 
the younger portion of the popula- 
tion were painful objects to contem- 
plate, in those streets near the 
church on that one side. We were 
very glad to arrive in a more healthy 
neighbourhood. 
. Some streets of Hartlepool are 
highly clean and respectable, with 
good quiet dwellings, where flowers 
greet the eye, from open windows ; 
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severa] of such streets are long, tell- 
ing how many townsmen of the 
better class are engaged in shipping 
commerce. In one part of the Har- 
tlepool docks we passed through piles 
and piles of fir poles, stocked on the 
side of the dock, just as they arrived 
from Norway or Sweden. Such vast 
quantities of firs we never saw before, 
most of them as straight as a dart. 
When I noticed some long, delicate 
grey shredsof lichen trailing fromthe 
bark of a young fir pole, t thought 
of the pure air and clean country 
where such most probably grew; 
possibly on some wide hill-side, look- 
ing over a thinly peopled country, 
and affording a great contrast to the 
busy docks of Hartlepool. 

Before leaving this notice of 
Hartlepool, let me allude to some 
of the remarkable and strange names 
seen in the streets of this and one 
or two other towns of north-east 
Yorkshire ; some of which seem to 
point to a Scandinavian origin, hav- 
ing been retained, with slight alter- 
ation, fromthe earliest times. Here 
are several of those names, chiefly 
those of persons, and transcribed 
from street sign-boards :—Outhwaite, 
Sleightholm, Leng, Womfra, Lund, 
Ugglebarnby, Pybus, Mouat, Kin- 
ap Sones, Cossar, Airton, Vitty, 
Bulmer, Ord, Sexhow, Huntrods, 
Margoris, Prosser, 

e left Hartlepool by an evening 
train, bound for Whitby, going by 
rather a different route to the one 
we traversed in the morning, and 
passing the quiet and ancient town 
of Yarm, looking picturesque with 
its bright red corrugated tiles, and 
its grey church beside a smiling 
reach of calm Tees, winding among 
well-wooded meadows. After aride 
of from fifty to sixty miles, we 
reached the purer air of Whitby, 
by no means sorry to inhale its 
salty salubrity after the dust of 
Middlesborough, and the fatigue of 
a long day in the Cleveland dis- 


trict. 
H. P., F.¢.8. 











Watkrne one day with a friend far- 
ther away from the inland town 
where we reside than usual on our 
perigrinations, we came upon the 
verge of a wide and deep valley, 
bearmg along its course a small 
stream. Following the road which 
ran oe with this valley, it 
brought us presently to a long pool, 
which we saw was widest at the 
lower end, where we found a quaint 
old mill. 

As we stood looking down on the 
singular cottage-like villa adjoining, 
with its many angular projections 
and deep recesses; its two carved 
oak entrances, with large side win- 
dows, its Swiss-like gables, and 
wavy sky-line of roof, all surrounded 
with the remains of a once beautiful 
garden,—we dreamt not of the tell- 
tale relics mouldering within, or of 
the desertion of velvet-hung rooms, 
or of rare works of art in carving 
and — left to decay, or of the 
touch of old romance the house 
possessed. 

After we went down to the mill, 
curiosity and the deserted look of 
the place led us to walk through the 
gateway and round to the front of 
the house. Sad remains of former 
comfort and prosperity were to be 
seen in vases and pedestals here ani 
there; an old sun-dial and rustic 
seats left to decay in grass-grown 
walks, and in neglected vines trail- 
ing their length past broken-down 
hothouse walls. e were struck 
with the picturesque entrance on 
one side, which consisted of a pro- 
jection in beautifully carved oak, 
the rich mouldings and twisted pil- 
lars being of really artistic finish, 
while plate-glass windows on each 
side told that expense was less an 
object, with some former proprietor, 
than appearance. Several windows 
were also of this elaborate character, 
so unusual in a cottage of this kind, 
adjoining an old mill, in quite an 
out-of-the-way spot. The door being 
open, we entered, to find the rooms 
many, but chiefly small, yet deco- 
rated in a costly style; in one room 
was a rich marble mantel-piece, 
evidently removed to where it stood 
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from some nobler dwelling. What 
surprised us most was that many 
old articles of furniture were still 
left in the room, which clearly had 
not been used for many years. In 
one of these, rich velvet hangings 
yet fell on each side the window, 
apd a massive chair, with faded 
crimson covering, stood in one 
corner of the room. In another 
were a broken music stand and part 
of an old picture-frame. After 
leaving this part of the house, we 
came to aroom containing a curious 
medley of past days scattered ou the 
floor. It was suggestive to see old 
numbers of J'itan and the Atheneum 
side by side with French books and 
old newspapers. Near a broken 
mirror leaning —_ a fresco, life- 
size and evidently valuable, was a 
number of oéd letters. 

After looking round on these 
mementoes ot by-gone days, telling 
of owner’s taste and wealth, and 
after musing how sadly such things 
speak of some olden times, possibly 
dear to some hearts, we went out to 
glance round the little homestead, 
now forsaken, at the deserted green- 
house, with a child’s book on a 
flower-stand, and at the large mill- 
pond, looking much as it must have 
done in the palmy days of Nutlea 
Mill. 

Sometimes shall it happen, dur- 
ing our common walks into the 
country, that we chance to tread on 
romantic ground; when least sus- 
pecting such a thing, may the 
romance of common life be told us, 
to startle us into remembering how 
grave and solemn a thing is the life 
of each, and with what eventful 
issues may our commonest actions be 
fraught. The progression of each 
man’s life moves on under august 
witnesses, and to a solemn and 
martial music. Can we not some- 
times almost catch a strain of such 
music in the silence above a busy 
crowd; or among the rustling 
leaves of autumn ; or where opens 
up to our gaze the deep starry vault 
of immensity ? 

It was not until after the lapse of 
some months that we again wan- 
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dered in the neighbourhood of 
Nutlea Mill, in search of ferns, 
of which some rare kinds were said 
to grow there, After searching 
along the stream and hedgerows for 
some time, we walked down to the 
mill, thinking we might find some 
there. As we were walking round 
the old buildings, we met a very 
aged man, who proved to have been 
a miller there many years ago, and 
who now occupied part of the house, 
asasort of watchman. After talk- 
ing awhile of ferns and fishery, we 
fell to discussing the venerable villa 
and its former occupants. Presently 
the old miller asked us to go in; so 
having a few hours to spare, we 
were nothing loth, remembering the 
interest awakened in us by the 
mysterious desertion of the place, 
and the costly relics so strangely 
abandoned, and left scattered about 
the rooms, In passing through one 
room, the miller called our attention 
to the heap of old books, music and 
letters, which had struck us on our 
former visit. ‘That lot, poor old 
Mr. Carson gave me one day,” said 
our guide; ‘‘but they aint worth 
much ; only he said I might like to 
read the magazines, perhaps, when I 
had nothing todo.” Stooping down, 
we glanced over the remains of the 
old literary feasts and nights of song, 
as we turned over the leaves of 
faded magazines, and yellow M.S. 
music ; underneath an old number 
of ** Blackwood” were several old 
letters, lying open to any chance 
comer. Taking up one of these, we 
asked permission to read it; think- 
ing that, probably, some persons had 
done so already, since they lay so 
exposed. ‘* O yes, it can’t matter 
now ;” said the miller. We car- 
ried that and other letters to the 
miller’s rooms, and read them there, 
Here is one, written form abroad, 
in a dainty lady’s handwriting. 


‘©14 May, Bruges. 

‘© Desresr Frep,—‘ Charies ard 
I came here last night, after a 
tiresome ride of about thirty 
miles from Ghent. What a queer 
old town that is! so full of 
strange gables and _ projecting 
upper storeys; such d-lookiug 
chimnies and quaint door-ways ; 
sume of the streets are so narrow 
you might.almost shake hands across 
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them from the top windows. You 
would be charmed, Frederico mio, 
with those picturesque turrets and 
gables; but then, poor one, I was 
so tired with sitting up for Charles 
the night before we got there, I 
could scarcely find courage to go 
about next day. I am sao weary 
with all this travelling, Fred, and 
wish for dear old England and its 
green shady lanes, but most of all, 
to see papa and all of you. Write 
to me, there’s a dear boy, to Lille, 
where we go to-morrow. Charles 
is very kind when he is with me; 
but your sister would be a happier 
girl, Fred, if he came home, I mean 
to our hotel, earlier in the evening ; 
but then he has to see after old pic- 
tures, he tells me, or look up some 
acquaintance. Only sometimes [ 
cannot help feeling rather lonely 
when left by wyself at night in 
strange hotels. ‘The lace collar is 
for my darling Clarie; give her a 
kiss along withit. Tell her not to 
forget to water the acacia every 
other day. The post goes early, 80 
good-bye, with fond love to all of 
you, from your sister, 
WILHELMINA.” 


After reading this and several 
other letters of less interest, there 
fell out of a foreign book this 
fragment :-— ; 

“can scarcely hope. But 
oh, Fred, to think that my husband 
could have—— ; but no, I dare not 
think so, it would make me wild. 
I dread losing faith in Charles, but 
then why does he so often Fe 

This fragment led us to dwell in 
imagination on some worthy English 
girl, perhaps lately married, out on 
the Continent with her husband, a 
fragment too sadly suggestive. er- 
ly we questioned the aged miller 
about the former tenants of the 

lace, and about the writer of the 
etters from abroad. Thus it came 
to pass on this and several subsequent 
visits to N utlea Mill, that we gathered 
up some threads towards weaving the 
life of its former inhabitants, and 
found a strong interest in its pictu- 
resque decay and the signs of former 
plenty and beauty it possessed. The 
substance of what we gathered from 
those old letters and conversations 
with the venerable miller was as 
follows :— 
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In the spring of a certain year, a 
long time past, it happend that a 
certain Mr. Carson entered into ne- 
— for purchasing Nutlea 

ill, with the intention of residing 
at the house adjoining, being charmed 
with the situation of the place and 
the irregular old buildings, which 
touched his appreciation of the 
picturesque. It so happened that 
there was a trifling mortgage upon 
the property; this Mr. Carson ar- 
ranged to pay off as part of the 
purchase-money. This was done in 
the course of time ; and one evening 
Mr. Carson and family arrived from 
a distant county, having sent on their 
goods previously. 

The new resident proved to be an 
elderly gentleman of quiet demeanour 
and grave countenance, while in 
dress he seemed a follower of olden 
fashions. His family consisted of 
one son and two daughters. Fred 
was a young fellow fresh from school, 
and just about entering college, with 
no special features of character 
marked enough to strike a casual 
observer. In age he was younger 
than the eldest of his two sisters, 
who was a dark, stately girl of about 
seventeen ; grave in deportment, she 
yet had the appearance of one ready 
to resist intrusion in the familarity 
of any chance acquaintance, while the 
flash of her brown eye kept people at 
a short distance. She wore her dark 
hair in smooth plaits on each side of 
a face that was of a very notable oval 
shape, such a mode of wearing the 
hair being usual at the distant time 
of which we write. To see her and 
her young Sister Claribel, as they 
busied themselves among their 
flowers, was like noticing some prim- 
rose placed beside a dark hyacinth. 
Clarie was the light of the house, 
flashing her young presence about in 
quite a bewildering way ; you never 
knew where she was (the aged 
miller told us), or rather was not. She 
was the old gentleman’s plaything by 
the evening fire, when he would even 
lay by some rare old print, after ad- 
miring its bold open strokes of en- 
graviug, to catch her on his knee 
and encage her fora while. “ Bonny 
Clarie! your upturned innocent face 
und long yellow hair must have 
caught the heart of many a pedestrian 
pessing Nutlea Mill, to make his 

olitude seem the greater. Claribel 
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- then about twelve summers 
old. 

The neighbours soon found that 
Mr. Carson spent his time chiefly in 
collecting works of art, paintings, 
prints, and more especially old carv- 
ing, being himself rather clever at exe- 
cuting the latter. Ifany collection or 
exhibition of art was known to be in 
the neighbourhood, Mr. Carson was 
sure to be there. He was also a 
** bit of a botanist ” and passed long 
days in collecting and arranging 
wild-flowers, ferns, and mosses; 
taking long rambles after any desired 
specimens. In addition to which he 
had learnt to play on the flute in his 
younger days, and often on still 
summer evenings would people pass- 
ing the mill pause to admire the tone 
of his flute, coming from some unseen 
quarter of the garden. The mill he 
at once let off, when he came, toa 
needy miller; the same old fellow 
who furnished us with the materials 
for this imperfect sketch. 

Thus matters went on for two years 
orso. The third winter this family 
spent at Nutlea Mill proved a most 
severe one throughout the country. 
The mill pool was frozen to the 
depth of six or eight inches. Con- 
sequently many people came from 
neighbouring towns, since that was 
by far the largest pool for many 
miles round. Among the skaters 
came one morning, a certain Captain 
Charles Rensfield, who rather as- 
tonished the rustics. After lookin 
for some time at the skaters an 
sliders, he sat at the top end of the 
pool, and whipping out of his side- 
pocket a pair of curiously-constructed 
skates, clapped them on quickly, 
and in a few tremendous strokes 
dashed down the whole length of the 
pool, before the bystanders had well 
looked what he was about. He then 
coolly drew off his skates and walked 
away. 

Two days after, the frost con- 
tinuing, the captain was seen there 
again, and got introduced to Fred 
Carson, who was just then learning 
the difficulty of the ‘outside stroke.” 
The captain gave Fred a few hints 
how to go to work, and so won his 
good will, A day or two following 
Fred introduced his new friend to 
Mr. Carson and the girls. 

Thus it fell out, among the mys- 
teries of Providence, that from the 
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seemingly chance meeting on the 
ice, Charles Rensfield came to be a 
frequent guest at the; mill, while 
his regiment was quartered in the 
neighbouring city. 

To what weighty issues do small 
and trifling events sometimes con- 
duce! like a pebble dropped in 
smooth waters, causing an ever- 
widening circle of commotion. 

Of mostly affable manners, and 
assuming great interest in the sub- 
ject of conversation from anyone he 
wished to please, the captain had a 
bearing rather too authoritative 
occasionally, but pardonable, per- 
haps, from an officer; and some 
people remarked a sort of seif- 
assertion offensive to retiring or 
well-balanced minds. But then he 
possessed that subtle power which 
tells so much on the feelings of 
some persons, born of a specious 
deference to their opinions and de- 
sires: a power too often effectual 
in glossing over the defects of cha- 
racter in its possessor. 

The captain on several occasions 
charmed the family circle in the 
evening by his skilful playing on 
the flute, often accompanying Miss 
Carson while she played upon the 
piano. Now, as the paterfamilias 
was very fond of music, and a/so 
played upon the flute, this pleased 

im very well. As a matter of 
course the captain found this sort 
of thing very pleasant, and multi- 
plied his visits accordingly. Pos- 
sessing a large amouut of worldly 
tact, and having quite a gentle- 
manly exterior, Charles Rensfield 
contrived to ingratiate himself with 
all at the mill, and took especial 
care to stand well with Mr. Carson, 
whom he pleased occasionally by 
bringing some rare vase or print or 
bit of old carving. On one occa- 
sion, during Fred’s first long vaca- 
tion, it was proposed they should 
all spend a day among the excava- 
tions at that time going on at the 
site of an old buried Roman city, 
which lay about twenty miles away 
from Nutlea Mill. as they were 
passing down one of the ancient 
streets, where marks of carriage- 
wheels could still be seen on the 
large stones forming the pavement, 
the captain, who was with them, 
espied a peculiar rough sketch on a 
wall of a room belonging toa house 


adjoining; partly obliterated as it 
was, the curves and ornamentation 
could readily be traced in dark lines. 
He called Mr. Carson’s attention 
to it, who was enraptured, declaring 
he had found the origin of a pecu- 
liar form of curve which he had 
several times observed in very old 
carving. Consequently he was 
highly pleased, and set himself to 
copy duwn the drawing upon the 
wall where this occurred. While 
he was thus engaged, Fred and 
Rensfield strolled off with the two 
girls alongside the river which 
flowed past the buried city. After 
a while they sat on the bank and 
rested, admiring the flowing river 
rushing past just as when the 
Roman ) oon crossed over the 
bridge, the ruins whereof are said 
to be discoverable at. low water ; 
and watching the swaying of willows 
across the water, just where some 
half-dozen cows were standing knee- 
deep in the stream. It was at this 
moment, Miss Carson well remem- 
bered afterwards, that a stranger 
passed them, as*he walked along 
the river-side, and nodded to the 
captain, who seemed in no way 
pleased at the encounter, and mut- 
tered something under his breath. 
Miss Carson remarked to herself 
what a *‘sour-complexioned” man 
this stranger seemed, and what a 
swaggering gait he had. Presently 
they all rejoined Mr. Carson, who 
was delighted at the result of the 
day’s excursion. 

Wily to a great degree, this Cap- 
tain Rensfield played his gate well. 
For weeks he would absent himself, 
well knowing his return would be 
doubly pleasing to the dwellers at 
the quiet mill, on which occasions he 
generally contiived to bring some 
trifle to gratify Mr. Carson’s love of 
art. As to his own object in im- 
proving the acquaintance, there was 
not lung any doubt. Wilhelmina 
Carson was just the sort of august 
girl a fellow like Renstield would aim 
at conquering, beiug handsome, 
rather than beautiful, and of high- 
spirited na!ure and queenly bearing. 
Such men less frequently care so 
much for quiet homely girls, as being 
too tame for them; gentle, earnest 
womanhood has less charms for men 
of the world. 

We need not attempt to dwell 
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upon the intermediate time. Suffice 
it to say, the Captain readily gained 
Mr. Carson’s consent to becoming 
the suitor of his eldest daughter, and 
that not long afterwards they were 
married. Immediately following the 
wedding, they left for the Continent, 
at the Captain’s express desire, he 
having shortly before sold his com- 
mission in the army for a good round 
sum. 

The next we learnt about them 
was from a fragment or two of old 
letters, headed by various places 
abroad. It appears, however, that 
** Willie’’ (so her father seems gene- 
rally to have addressed her), gradu- 
ally found out that Charles was not 
altogether the amiable fellow he 
seemed in England: bit by bit was 
the dreadful truth told her, as his 
manner changed to her and grew 
harsher, and his ways in those foreign 
cities stranger and more doubtful. 

How terrible must be a wife’s loss 
of faith in him she has hitherto 
looked up to as almost perfect, and 
confided in as one more truthful and 
stronger than herself! Bitter, in- 
deed, must be the gradual awaking 
to a husband’s coldness, and specious 
assumption of tender regard before 
the world, denied by rudeness and 
cruelty in companion hours. 

Here is a portion of a letter 
headed “‘ Certaldo :”— 

** Dearest Papa, — Your note 
came safely. We called for it as we 
passed through to this place. What 
a singular spot this is! From the 
window where I am writing I can 
look up to a very steep hill, rising 
abruptly from a plain, and having 
on the top a very large fortress. It 
has just the appearance of a great 
crown placed up there, and seems 
from here impregnable. There is 
another similar hill a little to the 


left, but notso high. Beyond these 


I can trace a long range of distant 
blue mountains, across which this 
afternoon a few white clouds very 
beautifully trailalong. I sat watch- 
ing them a long time before I began 
this letter, till they made me feel 
quite melancholy, being so very 
beautiful. But, papa dear, Charles 
is not with me; he went out shortly 
after we arrived this morning. I 
can’t think why he leaves me so 
much alone. Js Ciarie well? and 
dear VWred? Do you know, papa, I 
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saw the loveliest bit of sycamore 
carving yesterday ; it was out at a 
door for sale, and we stayed the car- 
riage to look at it ; but Cuarles ‘ did 
not want such things,’ he said; I 
did so want him to buy it for you. 
Italy is extremely lovely I wish 30 
much you and Clarie could ... .” 

Here is a bit of another note, writ- 
ten from Como, but the date and 
address were gone. The old miller 
found it, he told us, in a dusty cup- 
board, behind some carved bits of 
wood, 

“*.... by far than that. From 
this window, Fred, I look across 
the Lake of Como, lying in its blue 
beauty, while warm evening sun- 
light is reposing on the grand old 
mountains. Round the shores are 
the prettiest villas, with here and 
there a campanile to give a wider 
view over this glorious land. I so 
much wish you were with me: 
this isolation from home is dread- 
ful,—but what am I saying! I 
ought not to speak in that way, 
but I can’t tell what to think of 
Charles. Sometimes he comes 
home—I mean to our hotel—so ex- 
cited and restless I don’t know 
what to do to please him; then 
next day he is generally low-spirited. 
Last night he threw some money 
on the floor; I was sd nervous and 
anxious, but kept myself from fly- 
ing into a passion, though once or 
twice lately 1 have ior hours at 
night walked restlessly backwards 
and forwards about my room, when 
he has left me in strange hotels 
alone. I want to come home to 
dear Nutlea again, and see you all. 
Is my wy Clarie as great a frolic 
asever? I fear there will.....” 


One afternoon, in some town 
they were staying at, Mrs. Rens- 
field had gone out to select a few 
choice bits of lace from a shop 
where she had noticed some excel- 
lent goods of that kind. As she 
was turning a corner of a street, 
her attention was drawn to a man 
in English style of dress and gene- 
ral appearance, when she was 
rather startled to recognise the 
features of the stranger, as having 
somewhere once seen them before. 
Thinking it out, she concluded 
this was the same man who had 
passed them as they sat by that 
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river in England, when she and 
others were spending the day at 
the buried Roman city. It seemed 
to her rather strange, but she could 
not well be mistaken—the man 
wore such a repulsive look, and 
had just the same “ pushing” way 
with him. That evening, when 
she saw her husband, there was a 
singular shyness in conversation 
about his manner, and a seeming 
wish to elude her glance. He com- 
plained of the supper, too, and was 
manifestly ill at ease, and disposed 
to find fault with everything. Not 
long after, the Captain was closeted 
with a “ friend of his on business ;” 
the interview was a long one, and 
poor Wilhelmina heard most alarm- 
ing language ; they seemed about 
to quarrel or fight, so violent they 
became. She fancied she heard, 
through the wall of the room, her 
father mentioned as “ old Carson ;” 
this roused her indignation, while 
it excited her curiosity. For a day 
or two after this, Captain Rensfield 
refused to be seen by any one, re- 
maining strictly within doors all 
the time. The poor wife seems at 
this time to have been fast losing 
her high spirit, and becoming re- 
servedly anxious. Charles told her 
nothing as to the cause of these 
freaks and changes. A sad lot, 
and the prospect of a painful dis- 
closure, seemed to be dawning 
upon her. A mystery overhung 
the manners and strange move- 
ments of her husband ; the confi- 
dence of a wife was denied her; 
gradually she lost faith, and painful 
suspicions corroded her happiness. 
In endeavouring to trace the 
movements of this pair, from the 
scanty materials at hand and the 
narration of the aged miller, we 
have been unable to discover any 
clue to their whereabouts from the 
time just alluded to, until we find 
them at Rome, as seen from a 
letter or two written to Carrie by 
her sister, and one to Mr. Carson. 
It appears things were no better ; 
for we find Mrs. Rensfield, late one 
evening, following her husband, out 
of dread and curiosity, along many 
streets and passages; at last she saw 
him present himself at a narrow 
doorway, beside which stood a man 
dressed in a yellow jacket. To this 
fellow Charles gave some word, and 


was then allowed to pass. Poor Wil- 
helmina waited long. A dread and 
sense of utter loneliness and friend- 
liness possessed her for three hours, 
as she watched and waited; her, 
who should have had the care and 
attention of her husband in that 
great city. No husband returned 
in all that time. Then, late at 
night, she, in fear, went to their 
rooms, to pass the night in snatches 
of troubled sleep. 

It must be a sad and terrible 
thing indeed when a young wife is 
forced to pen such details to her 
father and sister at home. For 
will not the true love of a true 
woman last long before it cools ? 
and her faith in the beloved one 
stand shocks most trying to its 
strength? Will not the heart hope 
on that even its sorest suspicions 
a be unfounded, and its sad fore- 
bodings unprophetic? Dreadful, 
truly, must be the sensation—as of 
a cold hand clutching the heart — 
when its treasure is thus found 
worthless, and its best-beloved 
becomes suspected, distrusted, and 
unhonoured. 

One evening, when the captain 
was more elated than usual, and 
they were sitting together in a 
window in some town, while he was 
smoking and she doing some femi- 
nine work, a messenger came: 
““My master wants your worship 
to see,” said the fellow. Charles 
went into another room, and re- 
mained a long time closeted with 
this stranger. Wilhelmina heard 
angry voices. Presently Charles 
came out to her, hot as he was with 
passion, and swearing hornbly at 
the “ rascally thief” who, it proved, 
had called to claim some wager 
won at a gambling-house. This 
man forced payment and threat- 
ened exposure. So, to find the 
necessary means at the moment, 
Wilhelmina had to part with a 
beautiful opal ring her father had 
given her; Charles declaring he 
could not “still the fellow” with- 
out it. It was painful to read, in 
a letter to her brother Fred, how 
this added a fresh grief to the 
English girl, thus to part with her 
father’s gift. 

We must now pass on to the re- 
turn to England of Captain Rens- 
field and his wife. The time was 
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well remembered by our friend the 
old miller, who told us it was “ that 
year there was a disease among the 
sheep.” This miller said likewise 
that his landlord, Mr. Carson, had 
by this time grown quite fond of 
having a chat in the mill now and 
then, so the miller became ac- 
guainted with most of the family 
affairs. Good and kind father as he 
was, Mr. Carson prepared a pretty 
little cottage villa for his son-in-law 
and daughter, not far away from his 
own home. His meeting with Wil- 
helmina was very tender, though 
touched with a trace of sadness, told 
more by his tone of voice than any- 
thing else. He soon saw for him- 
self how irregular were the ways and 
habits of the captain, and sorely it 
grieved him. He once had a long 
talk with his son-in-law in their 
study, and for a time afterwards 
there was a marked improvement in 
the conduct of the latter. But old 
habits soon again prevailed, and old 
eompanions found him out: and led 
him frequently from home. So mat- 
ters went on for a while. 

One morning, when Wilhelmina 
and Clarie were out on the grass, 
watering a case of ferns, a stranger 
called. it proved the same repulsive 
face seen that day beside the river, 
and once in a foreign town. While 
her husband was occupied with this 
man, Wilhelmina felt a strange and 
extreme dislike to the visitor, and a 
shrinking she could not account for. 
A sudden depression came over her 
at the same time, and a deep dejec- 
tion for which there seemed no rea- 
son. ‘This painful impression lasted 
all that day, as though the power 
of feeling within her was captivated 
by some cause she could not realise. 

From that day the captain’s man- 
ner grew more strange and harsh, 
and his eye more restless. Once or 
twice he vexed his wife by vague 
threats concerning her father’s posi- 
tion, which the poor girl could not 
understand, and dreaded to ask 
about. One morning, not long after 
this, Mr. Carson received a business 
letter which Clarie at the breakfast- 
table could see, by her father’s man- 
ner, was one of no ordinary interest. 
He became silent and grave, and let 
his newspaper lie unread. After- 
wards he kissed his young daughter 
with more than usual warmth, and 





started for the neighbouring city to 
consult his lawyer. Late at evening 
he returned sad and weary. Beside 
his hearth that night he sat long in 
silent thought. Clarie was sur- 
prised, when sitting on his knee, 
and resting her luxuriant hair on 
his shoulder, to feel a tear or two 
fall on her head, while she was held 
in an embrace longer and closer than 
usual, 

A few days after came a letter 
from Mr. Carson’s lawyer to this 
effect :—* After further search they 
feared there was good foundation 
for the intimation contained in the 
said letter; further inquiries should 
be instituted, and they would report 
Mr. Carson thereon in due course.” 

Here we should say that the ex- 

ensive tastes of Mr. Carson had 
eft him but little property save 
some small locked-up capital,and the 
house and premises at Nutlea Mill. 
He had, at considerable expense, 
prepared the cottage for hisdaughter 
notlong previously. Not very wisely, 
about this time, he bought a costly 
fresco, by a celebrated artist, com- 
prising a life-size figure of a knight 
being armed by attendants. 

It was with no small dismay, 
therefore, he learnt from his lawyer 
that it was necessary to investigate 
the writings and deeds relating to 
Nutlea Mill, and make a thorough 
search to ascertain the truth of a 
claim put in by a certain lawyer on 
behalf of a client whose name was 
yet suppressed. The plea related to 
some prior right claimed as pertain- 
ing to a person since deceased, and 
now vested in his descendants. The 
name could not be withheld long ; 
and even the hard matter-of-fact 
lawyers seemed reluctant to inform 
Mr. Carson. It proved to be none 
other than Captain Rensfield, in 
whom the claim was now vested, at 
which intimation Mr. Carson was 
sadly disconcerted; for, should 
there be any ground for this claim 
on the property, no hope of clemency 
was to be entertained from this rapa- 
cious spendthrift. For a time, the 
lawyers gave out hopes to Mr. Car- 
son that his title to the property was 
indefeasible. By degrees, however, 
they intimated to him that there was 
a flaw somewhere, and that “they 
feared a suit might be needful to 
validate his claim to Nutlea Mill.” 
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Driven hard by stress of these ad- 
verse opinions, Mr. Carson had a long 
interview with hisson-in-law. Sorel 
grieved was the old man to find sue 
stern treatment from so near a rela- 
tive; but the captain wouldn’t yield 
an inch, and swore tremendousl 
about Mr. Carson’s lawyers. So it 
it came to pass that, rather than see 
the bulk of his property go to pay 
for gambling debts and find fresh 
incentives to evil for so base a fellow 
as his son-in-law had turned out, 
Mr. Carson resolved, with the advice 
of his lawyer, to throw the propert 
into Chancery. Such was 'ageord- 
ingly done. Almost immediately 
after this the family left the pretty 
villa at the mill, and hastily removed 
to a small house a mile or two dis- 
tant. Indeed, so quickly were they 
forced to leave, that many odds and 
ends were left about the rooms, some 
not suiting their fresh home, and the 
interest in others having waned 
under the presence of a great calamity. 
Nor could Mr. Carson be induced to 
go over the rooms when once aT 
had left: the feeling was too painful, 
he said to the miller, to whom he 
gave what few things lay about them. 
This miller was also appointed a sort 
of watchman about the place, being 
always on the spot. 


Shortly afterwards the captain 
had a narrow chance of being 
arrested for debt, so deemed it pru- 
dent to leave the country. Not so 
his unhappy wife. Persuasions 
nor threats could again induce her 
to leave her father and England. 
Their pretty cottage was soon after- 
wards sold to a retired clergyman, 
who proved a pleasant) neighbour 
and. companion for Mr. Carson: 
and Wilhelmina once more entered 
her father’s house as her only 
earthly home. It is a sorrowful 
story,—the once queenly girl (her 
spirit qaelled, the ardour of youth- 
ful enthusiasm gone), now a pale, 
sorrow-laden woman. The fire that 
once burnt in her dark eyes was 
partly extinguished, or shone forth 
in a milder and far different ra- 
diance. Yet had sorrow and dis- 
appointment wrought their work of 
bringing patience, and a meekness 
of spirit unknown in happier years. 
Clarie was now growing into wo- 
manhood, and, like a true little 
woman, devoted herself to house- 


hold management and economy, so 
sorely needed under their altered 
circumstances. Her sister gave her- 
self mainly to comforting their 
father, and winning him again to 
take something of his old interest 
in works of art, and persuading 
him even to execute a bit or two of 
carviag now and then, when he was 
more cheerful than usual. 

So things went on quietly fora 
while. Bnt the strain of mind and 
feeling, consequent upon what she 
had gone through, were fast telling 
upon Wilhelmina, who grew thinner 
and paler slowly. She had acquired 
a habit of gazing long up into the 
open sky from a window, or when 
seated in their little garden. The 
expression of her face at such times, 
the miller told us, was sweetly sad; 
with a peculiar absent look, as 
though gazing into the future. She 
would often sit long in one position, 
without sign or motion; while her 
light-hearted sister ran about like 
a greyhound. What a contrast be- 
tween them! the pale, calm features 
and dark hair of the elder sister, 
set off by the blooming cheeks and 
golden locks of Clarie. One like 
the pale calm twilight, the other 
resembling a fresh May morning. 

Slowly and gradually Wilhelmina 
changed ; you could not tell, the 
miller said, that she was altered, 
but by remembering what she was 
several weeks before; in spirit and 
experience she seemed much older ; 
more like one who has passed 
through all the stages of a long 
life. There gleamed strange flashes 
of wisdom out of her sayings now 
and then, such as made Mr. Carson 
anxious and thoughtful about her. 
Yet there was always an increased 
fondness for the lower creation, as 
for dogs and birds they had, and 
a greater love of flowers. 

Sometimes she would gaze on her 
father gravely for along time ; then 
go up to him and give him a kiss 

uietly, as the result of long 
thought. 

So several months passed away ; 
during which time Mr. Carson re- 
ceived several threatening letters 
from that repulsive-looking man 
Wilhelmina had twice or thrice 
seen ; who proved to be a notably 
dishonest lawyer who dealt princi- 
pally in low cases, and who had 
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scmehow or other got the captain 
into his toils. These troublesome 
letters were framed in @ variety of 
ways; at one time threatening pro- 
ceedings for something or other 
done at the mill; at another hint- 
ing at exposure, alleging the dis- 
crepancy in the title was known 
when Mr. Carson purchased the pro- 
perty. ‘Though vexatious at the 
time, these letters came to nothing ; 
and grieved Wilhelmina more than 
her father, from the share she felt 
she had had in bringing this 
trouble upon them. 

Turning now to Captain Rensfield, 
we find he went to western America, 
where he led a more rambling and 
irregular life than at home. After 
a few letters at first, his relatives 
rarely heard of him, except when 
once or twice he wrote pleading 
letters to his father-in-law for cash. 
After months of silence, they had 
a letter from some acquaintance 
the captain had made, conveying 
the sad tidings that he had become 
concerned in a brawl at some dis- 
tant western town; when he was 
stabbed by a Yankee trader during 
the quarrel, and that he sank from 
the effects of the wound. It was 
another sad blow to his poor wife, 
already weakened by slow con- 
sumption. . 

Very distressing and unspeakably 
grievous is it to see one, whe is to 
us almost as the light of our eyes, 
fading and failing slowly before us : 
and ourselves to be quite powerless to 
stay the dreadful declension. Bright- 
er grew the spiritual power of 
Wilhelmina as the power of the body 
grew less, and clearer discernment 
marked her mental vision. Abstrac- 






THE Turpins, Claude du Vals, and 
Robin Hoods, have all long since 
disappeared from our own country— 
indeed, they could not easily carry 
on their wonted trade as “ minions 
of the moon ” more than a few hours 
under present circumstances, for 
what with telegraphs and railways, 
they would find it not an easy mat- 
ter to escape detection beyond a very 
short period. But our colonies pos- 
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tion from all surrounding objects was 
now no uncommon state with her, al- 
though joined to a closer love of home 
and dear onesthere. Herattention to 
and care of her father was the more 
marked ; she rarely left him, and de- 
lighted in ministering to his wishes. 
When Fred came home after long 
absence, his noisy welcome and jovial 
manner were hushed when his eye 
caught “ Willie,” looking animated, 
bnt so very pale: that expression of 
sweet and peculiar quietude awed 
him into thoughtfulness. 

Thus a few more months wore 
away: at last this poor girl could 
not walk upstairs one evening, and 
Fred helped to carry her. That 
night she wished the sitting-room 
door to be left open, and Clarie to 
play for her a few old familiar airs. 
All saw the change that was daily 
creeping on. A few more days of 
calm attention, a few more nights of 
watehing, befre the endcame. She 
died one evening, as the sunset flashed 
a rosy light upon the trees of the 
mill pool. Calmly and solemnly she 
waited the last dread struggle. But 
its power was gone: and like some 
agitated water gradually settling 
into rest that mirrors the stars, she 
passed unto her repose. 

Mr. Carson and Clarie went from 
home that autumn into Wales for a 
week or two. Subsequently there 
came an order from the Court of 
Chancery, that during the investiga- 
tion and as the property would 
almost surely revert to him, he could 
go to live at his old home. But 
no: he preferred t remain at the 
little cottage, with his bright-haired 
Clarie. 


H. P. 


sess these heroes still in full career, 
and for these knights of the road 
they are greatly, if not solely, in- 
debted to the mother-country, who 
has furnished the scum and off- 
scourings of her cities to create a 
criminal population to some of her 
dependencies. ‘The system of con- 
vict treatment was a fertile source of 
supply to the ranks of the bush- 
rangers, many of the convicts 
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choosing this life, arduous and un- 
certain as it is, rather than submit 
to the continual floggings, scanty. 
fare, and cruel treatment to which 
they were subjected. ‘There would be, 
no doubt, many convicts whom the 
fear of the lash would alone keep in 
control, but s me time ago it was 
applied in all instances of breach of 
duty or of discipline ; and this indis- 
criminate use of the lash became 
altogether ineffectual for the re- 
formation of the criminal, and only 
made him more reckless and ‘hard- 
vened. Once suffered, no convict 
would risk it a second time, if by 
any means he could make his escape 
from the master to whom he had 
been assigned as a servant. It is 
true that all bushrangers have not 
been convicts, but as a general rule 
nine out of every ten have graduated 
in crime to some extent. Freqtently 
the convict has been honest and in- 
dustrious while working as an as- 
signed servant, but “having got 
into trouble” for some little offence, 
is sentenced to hard labour on the 
roads, and rather than submit to this 
he will take to the bush, and there, 
banding with a few more like-minded 
to himself, will keep the surrounding 
districts in continual terror. When 
it is known that a gang is in the 
neighbourhood, all is anxiety—the 
settlers live in daily expectation of 
an unwelcome visit, and are never 
suffered to forget the danger for an 
hour. Ifanything goes wrong upon 
the station—if a party of strange 
horsemen appear in the distance, dis- 
turbing the cattle—they were the 
bushrangers; if the saddle-horses 
had strayed further than usual in 
the morning, che stock-keeper will 
prematurely give up the search, and 
return home .n despair, declaring 
the bushrangers had got them. On 
every station the guns will be dis- 
charged and re-loaded every evening, 
and there will in all likelihood be a 
sufficient accumulation of powder and 
ball for a small garrison. Notwith- 
standing all notable precautions and 
preparations for defence, it some- 
times happens that the settler, while 
enjoying Ais evening cup of tea, is 
not a little astonished and chagrined 
to find himself “covered” with the 
bore of a rifle protuded through the 
window of his hut—his arms are 
close to him in a corner of the room, 
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his ammunition is neatly arranged 
on a little table close by, but—to 
stir towards them is instant death. 
The mysterious stranger on the 
outside maintains his post till his 
companions have entered and bound 
the settler fast to his chair, when he 
joins in the work of pillage. They 
now help themselves to what they 
please, and after perhaps cutting 
many a rude jest on the unlucky 
settler, they leave him to call the 
police at his leisure; to empty the 
barrels of his gun, now filied with 
water; to re-arrange his hut, and 
render it again, if he like, once more 
proof against a visit from the bush- 
rangers. 

This would be about one of the 
mildest of the modes which the 
bushrangers generally adopt. They 
hold the landlords of the country 
inns at their mercy, and extract 
from them information as to the 
travellers who may be in the house— 
their business, probable route, and 
possessions. The bushrangers then 
lay in wait for the travellers at some 
quiet part of the road, and “ bail 
them up,” as they term it. Mr. 
Therry, author of “Thirty Years 
experience in New South Wales,” 
gives a very graphic description of 
an adventure of this kind, which we 
will here reproduce, premising that 
the bushrangers had forced the 
landlord of the inn at which he 
lodged the evening before to disclose 
Mr. Therry’s intended route, and 
threatened that if he betrayed them, 
they would return at night, set his 
house on fire, and destroy him, his 
house, and its inmates,and they were 
scoundrels enough to have executed 
the threat. 

“* At a lonely spot, on my way to 
to the Bathurst circuit,” (Mr. 
Therry was a judge on the Supreme 
Court, in New South Wales), 
** about ten o’clock in the morning, 
I was hailed by two men, partially 
hidden behind a tree, their guns 
pointed at and covering the heads 
of myself and servant, with the ery 
of ‘Stop, or I'll send the contents 
of this through you!’ We were 
at once reduced to a state of ter- 
rified submission, and did as we 
were bid. A few yards farther on, 
and upon the opposite side of the 
road, was posted a third bush- 
ranger, with instructions (as I 
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afterwards learned) to fire upon 
us if we hesitated in yielding in- 
stant obedience. On alighting 
from the carriage, I put my hands 
instinctively into my pockets, the 
hope suggesting itselh at the in- 
stant that by giving my purse I 
might perhaps save my life. The 
captain of the gang, however, a 
convict for life, named Russell, sus- 
pecting I had put my hands into 
my pockets to search there for 
pistols, desired me at once to take, 
them out, or he would shoot me on 
the spot. No fugleman ever per- 
formed a motion more quickly co 
I disengaged my hands, as directed 
from my pockets, which were then 
rifled by Russell. This varlet, who 
Jed the gang, (they were a party 
of three bushrangers, each armed 
with a double-barrelled gun and a 
brace of pistols in their belts), con- 
soled me by telling me ‘that I 
need not be apprehensive for my 
life, and that as to the little they 
took I would not miss it.’ 

In the midst of this very alarm- 
ing adventure a somewhat ludicrous 
incident occurred. ‘The captain,’ 
as the others called Russell, having 
taken my money, my watch and 
chain, espied a watch and chain on 
my servant. He then asked me 
if the man, whom he ordered to 
stand at the horses’ heads, whilst 
he was engaged in robbing me, was 
a free man or a prisoner P—that is, 
an emigrant or a convict. With 
aoe imprudent truth I replied 

e was a free man. ‘Then,’ said 
the ruffian ‘to him, ‘give we that 
watch.’ If I had said he was a 
convict, the ‘ fellow-feeling that 
makes us* wondrous kind,’ would 
have induced him to spare the 
watch ; but, finding he was not of 
the convict clique, he was com- 
pelled to surrender it. With great 
coolness and audacity, the bush- 
ranger then asked my servant if 
the watch was one of a horizontal 
ora lever movement? My servant, 
probably not knowing the differ- 
ence, guessed at which it was, and 
said, ‘ Horizontal, sir.’ The bush- 
ranger thereon deliberately opened 
the watch and examined the works, 
and said, ‘ What afool you take me 
for! why, this is a lever, man!’ 
Putting his hand to his hat, with a 
low bow, as if some favour were 
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conferred upon him, my servant re- 
lied, ‘ Excuse my ignorance, sir ; 
know no better.’ This explana- 
tion was deemed sufficiently apolo- 
getic, and we were ordered to stand 
aside. 

** Another traveller came in view, 
who shared a like fate. The treat- 
ment ot this traveller showed of 
what little avail it is to carry arms 
as a means of defence. On such 
occasions the bushranger covers 
your head from the road-side 
with his piece, before you have time 
to use firearms, though you may 
carry them. Mr. Bowman, of 
Richmond, afterwards a member of 
the legislature, was the gentleman 
who succeeded me as the next bird 
to be plucked and preyed upon. 
After taking the money and watches 
worn by him and his wife—a lady 
just arrived from England—a brace 
of pocket-pistols Mr. Bowman had 
in his side-pocket, and a gun 
strapped to the dashboard of his 
phaeton, they too were told to stand 
aside. A third traveller came the 
same way, carrying a gun strapped 
like Mr. Bowman’s. Russell quietly 
unstrapped both guns, and told him 
and Bowman they were ‘a pair of 
fools for carrying guns in places 
where they ought to know they 
could not use them.’ On examina- 
tion of the guns, finding the last 
traveller’s gun unfit for his purpose, 
Russell dashed it against the back 
of a tree with such violence as to 
separate the stock from the barrel, 
and he then flung the fragments on 
the road-side. He kept, however, 
Mr. Bowman’s—a handsome fow!l- 
ing-piece, which that gentleman did 
not carry for attack or defence. 
He was taking it to his station to 
amuse himself with shooting up the 
country. 

“ To other articles of plunder was 
added a bundle of percussion-caps, 
which the rascals found in Mr. Bow- 
man’s pocket. We had a still fur- 
ther ordeal to pass through, which 
is termed bailing-up. This sort of 
ordeal consisted in our being group- 
ed together on the roadside, whilst 
one of three bushrangers was placed 
as a sentinel over us; with instruc- 
tions from the captain to shoot the 
first man that stirred without per- 
mission. 

“Having thus been detained for 
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about half-an-hour, and robbed of 
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everything it was worth a bush- 
ranger’s while to take, the welcome 
command was given for us to ‘ move 
on.’ These fellows were afterwards 
apprehended for another and still 
more serious robbery. They were 
transported to Norfolk Island, where 
I understood Russell, the captain of 
the gang, became leader of the choir 
in the little church of the island. 
His fine voice, no doubt, captivated 
the chaplain, and constituted ‘ a case 
of special circumstances,’ and ex- 
empted him from hard labour.” 
Since the opening of the gold 
fields in Australia, bands of bush- 
rangers have, to a more or less ex- 
tent, hovered near to the different 
diggings, watching at a distance the 
gold-laden diggers returning to the 
cities, and pouncing upon them at 
a retired spot. One of the earliest 
of these bands was a party of five, 
who flourished for some months, de- 
fying all the efforts’ of the mounted 
troopers to capture them. The 
vicinity of the Lambing-flat Dig- 
gings, where they had first made 
their appearance, became at last too 
precarious for them, and they shifted 
to the vicinity of the Lachlan River 
—at that time the Lachlan gold- 
field had not been discovered— 
and began a regular system of high- 
way robbery. At this place, how- 
ever, their career was but a short 
one. Having gone to an inn at 
Jemalong, they took possession of 
the arms and money in the house, 
and then sat down to dinner, drank 
what they choose, afterwards going 
to the door of the inn to enjoy a 
smoke. At this moment a stockman, 
belonging to a neighbouring farm, 
was driving past a drove of horses, 
and as he rode unsuspectedly past 
the inn, one of the gang levelled his 
gun at him, and ordered him to 
“bail-up.” Startled at this sum- 
mons, he had yet presence of mind 
enough to give spurs to his horse and 
gallop off; the robber fired, and 
slightly wounded the stockman, but 
the latter kept his seat and made 
the best of his way to the nearest 
station, some twenty miles distant. 
The robbers, when they saw he had 
got off, quickly mounted their horses, 
and rode off. Fortunately, at the 
station to which the stockman rode, 
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of the settlers: of the surrounding 
district, gathered for branding cat- 
tle—these men, to the number of 
fourteen, well acquainted with the 
country round about, lost no time in 
organising a pursuit after the gang 
of bushrangers. They soon got on 
the track, and though they discover- 
ed that the robbers had caught and 
mounted fresh horses the next morn- 
ing, they were not discouraged, for 
the settlers knew that once they 
had got their “trail,” they could 
follow it for a thousand miles if they 
kept clear of the towns, which the 
were certain the bushrangers would. 
On the second day of the pursuit 
the tracks became more clear, leav- 
ing one of their number to keep 
close to the track, the rest of the 
pursuing settlers spread out, keeping 
within sight of each other, however, 
so as to cover a large extent of 
ground. In this way they rode on 
for some hours, till suddenly one of 
their number—who was some dis- 
tance in advance, and had reached 
the brow of a hill—was seen to wave 
his hat as a signal for them all to 
close up and advance quietly. Peep- 
ing over the hill they saw the five 
men they wanted encamped about 
half a mile below on the plain. 
Resting for a while to breathe their 
horses, they soon galloped full speed 
right down upon the gang, who, 
taken by surprise, at first knew not 
whether to fight or flee, but even- 
tualiy made off in different direc- 
tions. Two only of the gang were 
captured, the other three escaping 
fora time. The two prisoners were 
tried and sentenced to ten years’ 
hard labour on the roads. 

Benjamin Hall was the leader of 
another gang of these highway rob- 
bers, but he and his two companions 
enjoyed only a brief career. Pursued 
by a party of mounted troopers, they 
were brought to bay, and a desperate 
struggle ensued. One of the bush- 
rangers managed to force his escape, 
but Hall and his remaining com- 
panion were shot down on the spot, 
and so inveterate was the enmity to- 
wards this gang that the party who 
hunted them down fired at and mu- 
tilated their dead bodies, their fea- 
tures being so mangled that they 
could hardly be recognised. The one 
who escaped was by far the most 
criminal of this gang, having com- 
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mitted several murders, but he was 
not long after captured, and sen- 
tenced to death. 

A bushranger, named Dunne, was 
greatly distinguished for courage 
and ferocity. The gang to which he 
had belonged originally had been 
dispersed, and the settlers had made 
up their minds that he too was 
“where the wicked cease from 
troubling,” when, early one morn- 
ing, Mr. Pitcairn, a settler on the 
river Shannon, was aroused from his 
slumbers by avisitor, who had seated 
himself by his bedside. 

**Good morning, Mr. Pitcairn,” 
commenced the stranger. 

‘“‘Good morning,” returned Pit- 
oe, yawning and stretching him- 
self. 

**T hope I have the pleasure of 
finding you well,” said the unin- 
vited guest. “I daresay you didn’t 
expect to find mehere. You don’t 
know me ?” 

* Really—” said Pitcairn, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

** Well, well, I don’t wonder,” 
interrupted the visitor ; ‘* everybody 
seems to have forgotten me—J am 
Dunne |” 

“ What !” said Pitcairn—* Dunne 
the bushranger P” 

“The very man. Turn out, if you 
lease; I’m in urgent want, and I 
now you can accommodate me with 

a few articles, as shirts, stockings, 
trousers, powder, lead, tea, flour, 
and other little odds and ends. 

To argue with a man who had al- 
ready secured all his servants, and 
who was armed to the teeth, would 
have been a piece of insanity which 
Mr. Pitcairn did not attempt. 

The robber’s demands were, of 
course, at once complied with. 
During the process of rifling he be- 
came somewhat communicative. 
* Humph!” sad he; “so they 
thought poor Dunne was dead, did 
they They'll find him alive, how- 
ever, and that to some of their costs 
before long. I’m the last bird of 
the ecovey—Ill commence business 
single-handed, There’s been a deal 
of treachery, but I'll pay them for 
it—I have a few in my eye who shall 
smart for it before the summer's 
done. You will hear of me, sir, de- 
pend upon it; I'll leave a bloody 
memento—but, good morning to 
you, sir, I must be off—and now you 
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may let the ‘lobsters’ know you 
have seen me as soon as you like. 
Tl show them some sport before 
they can catch me.” 

So saying, the outlaw went his 
way, and, in conformity with the 
resolution expressed to Mr. Pitcairn, 
he continued prowling about alone 
among the fastnesses of the vicinity. 
One evening he entered the hut of 
a shepherd acquaintance, and turned 
into bed beside him. A preconcerted 
scheme having been arranged be- 
tween this man and some neigh- 
bouring stock-keepers, the shepherd 
and Dunne had not been long in bed 
when two of them made their ap- 
pearance. The fellow in bed in- 
stantly threw himself upon Dunne, 
being joined by the new-comers, 
who had previously secured the fire- 
arms. The bushranger, seeing that 
the game was up, desired they 
would suffer him to rise and dress, 
as he would offer no fruitless re- 
sistance. With this they complied. 
On pulling his jacket over his — 
the outlaw contrived to draw a clasp- 
knife, and with the rapidity of 
thought he dealt blows right and 
left, inflicting a terrible wound on 
one, and a horrible gash on the 
throat of another. A life-and-death 
struggle now ensued, which termi- 
nated in Dunne’s being overpowered 
and bourd. He now earnestly im- 
plored his captors to show mercy— 
entreating them to blow out his 
brains, a request which they of 
course did not comply with. Having 
been delivered into the hands of two 
constables, he was forthwith con- 
ducted towards Hobart Town. On 
the way thither, they were under 
the necessity of halting during the 
night, the constables agreeing to 
keep watch and watch. Dunne was 
seated near a brush fence—a con- 
stable, pistol in hand, within a 
couple of yards on either side. 
Choosing a moment when the moon 
had become obscured, he dexter- 
ously slipt the boots from his feet, 
and the cords with which his legs 
had been bound along with them— 
sprung up, exclaiming, ‘* Good 
night, gentlemen !’’ leapt the fence 
like a deer, and was lost in an in- 
stant. Both his guards fired their 
pistols, but it is a question if sur- 
prise permitted any aim to be taken 
—off started the astonished guar- 
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dians in pursuit of the runaway, but 
the nimble bandit, striking into the 
depths of the woods, became lost to 
view, leaving the unlucky constables 
to excuse themselves as they best 
could. 

For upwards of a week no tidings 
were heard of the fugitive, but at the 
expiration of that period a convict 
conducted a constable to the barn of 
a farmer named Barker. Here, 
nestled amidst sheaves of wheat, in- 
eapable of either defence or flight, 
the prey was again secured. Once 
more in the hands of justice, Dunne 
was not permitted a second time to 
escape, being hurried to Hobart 
Town without delay. Condemned 
to death, at his execution, Mrs. 
Edward Curr, a lady of his own reli- 
gion (Roman Catholic) presented 
him with an extraordinary vesture, 
resembling a shroud covered with 
black crosses. In this appalling 

uise he ascended the scaffold, 
ioing with a firmness character- 
istic'of the reckless career he had 
lived. 

Gardiner is one of the most cele- 
brated of the bushranger fraternity 
—one of his earliest exploits was 
the robbery of a gold escort, in 
June 1862, of £14,000 in gold bul- 
liou. The troopers were beaten off 
by the robbers, but the latter were 
hotly pursued, and a portion of the 
gold recovered. Gardiner and 
another named Peasley had a 
hiding-place in the mountains near 
Bathurst, from which they made 
descents on the roads round about, 
and both being invariably well 
mounted, they were exceedingly 
difficult to capture. Their retreat 
was at length discovered, and two 
troopers rode up to it, and found 
Gardiner alone in the hut, Peasley 
beingabsent atthe time. Gardiner 
heard the troopers advance, and re- 
treated to a back room, from which 
he returned shot for shot till his 
revolvers were empty, when he 
made a spring for the door, but was 
prostrated by two shots from the 
officers. They now handcuffed the 
robber, placed him on his horse, 
tying his feet in the stirrups, and 
thus proceeded on their way to 
Bathurst. They had not got far on 
their journey, when Peasley made 
his appearance, and the saddles of 
the troopers were almost instantly 
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emptied by two shots from his re- 
volver, and the reunited bush- 
rangers rode away in company. 
The ‘troopers were not severely 
wounded, but were unable to follow 
meus. Peasley after this took 
refuge in the Abercrombie moun- 
tains, where his retreat was well- 
known to the bushmen ; but though 
a reward of £170 was offered for 
his apprehension, no one of those 
who knew and saw him almost 
daily, would betray him, for he 
never robbed a poor man, and never 
injured anyone but the police, 
Drinking one day in an inn with 
two farmers, a quarrel arose, and 
in the scuffle Peasley shot them 
both, in revenge, it is supposed, for 
an attempt to betray him into the 
hands of the police; this at once 
changed the current of opinion 
sqpeeas Peasley, and a large force 
of troopers was sent out to search 
for him, but the search was without 
success. 

The Abercrombie mountains were 
now too insecure a refuge for 
Peasley, and he concluded to shift 
his quarters into Victoria. On his 
way thither, as he was about to 
cross the Murrumbidgee river, he 
was accosted by a mounted trooper, 
who, after a few words of ordinary 
greeting, suddenly spoke to him by 
name. Peasley, seeing he was 
recognised, set spurs to his horse 
and rode off, abandoning the pack- 
horse he was leading, on which 
were his few moveables. The 
trooper followed, but having only 
a single-barrel pistol with him, and 
knowing that the outlaw was armed 
with a revolver, he gave up the 
chase and went back for help. 
Peasley returned by another route 
to an inn he had passed in the 
morning, and went in for some re- 
freshment, and being recognised as 
having been there some hours 
before, was asked what had come 
over his second horse. He replied 
that it had broken away from him, 
and he intended staying there all 
night, and searching for it in the 
woods next morning. A cattle 
overseer who was lounging at the 
bar with the bushranger, from some 
expressions of the latter, had a 
shrewd conjecture as to who he 
really was, and quietly rode away 
to the nearest police-station, where 
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he procured a pair of handeuffs, 
and heard of the trooper’s adven- 
ture with Peasley in the morning. 
Thus, certain of his man, he re- 
turned to the inn and concerted 
a scheme with the landlord for 
Peasley’s capture. Supper was 
ee on the table, and when the 
andlord brought in some ale and 
porter, for which the outlaw had 
called, he came round by the back 
of Peasley’s chair, and suddenly 
seized him by the arms; the others 
came to his assistance, and after a 
desperate struggle Peasley was 
handcuffed, his legs fastened by a 
strong builock-chain, then pitched 
into acartand driven to jail. He 
was shortly after tried at Bathurst, 
and condemned to death. 

Gardiner, meanwhile, had taken 
up his quarters on the Wedding 
Mountains, but, as he, like Peasley, 
never meddled with the stockmen, 
the troopers were long in finding 
any opportunity of getting near him. 
In one of his excursions to the 
Lambing-flat gold-fields, Gardiner 
came across an innkeeper, who had 
boasted that he could take the bush- 
ranger single-handed if he got the 
chance. Gardiner had heard of this 
foolish boast, and now rode up to 
him revolver in hand, and made the 
innkeeper surrender his arms and 
his money. The robber wished to 
take the innkeeper’s saddle also, but 
he begged so hard to retain it, that 
Gardiner said he would let him keep 
it on payment of ten pounds. ‘This 
was agreed to, and the two rode to- 
gether to a neighbouring station, 
where the innkeeper borrowed the 
money ‘and handed it over to Gar- 
diner, who then rode off. Some 
hours after two troopers arrived at 
the inn, and when they heard of the 
outrage, they set off at once on 
Gardiner’s track, accompanied by 
the innkeeper. After a journey of 
about twenty miles they reached a 
station, tied to a fence of which was 
seen Garainer’s horse. One of the 
police took charge of this while the 
other two went into the hut. Gar- 
diner was not in there, but they saw 
him in a paddock at the back—the 
outlaw ran for it when he saw them, 
firing his revolver as fast as he could 
—the two pursued, firing their 
weapons also, neither party with 
effect. When Gardiner found that 


all the chambers of his revolver were 
empty, he suddenly doubled and 
made for the trooper who was hold- 
ing his horse. Presenting his empty 
revolver, he told the constable that 
“if he did not hold up his hands 
he would blow his brains out.” 
The constable, taken by surprise, 
did as he was bid, and Gardiner 
jumped on his horse and rode away 
laughing. Gardiner for some time 
after this successfully eluded all at- 
tempts at capture, but was at last be- 
trayed by the woman with whom he 
lived, and tried and sentenced to 
twenty-eight years’ servitude. 

Of the many bushrangers who 
have figured in the annals of Aus- 
tralian crime, few have excelled in 
atrocity and deliberate cruelty one 
named Morgan, who was looked 
upon as something approaching to a 
human tiger, revelling in bloodshed 
for its own sake, and sparing neither 
age nor sex in his guilty career. In 
everything he seemed to have more 
affinity to a fiend than to a human 
being—as one who had chosen an 
outlaw life from deliberate liking, 
and acting as if he found his ruling 
principle in “evil be thou my good.” 
His career was one of bloodshed, 
and its closing incident was of dra- 
matic interest. Morgan came one 
night to the station of Mr. Macpher- 
son, wearied and hungry, and sought 
rest and shelter for the night and a 
fresh horse for the morning. He at 
once “ baled-up” the house, Mac- 
pherson’slife payin, ~r-eit for any of 
the inmates attempting to pass out. 
The outlaw was conducted to the 
parlour, supplied with food and 
drink ; of the latter he took spar- 
ingly and cautiously, and then be- 
came communicative regarding the 
hardships of his life; told of his be- 
ing continually in a state of semi- 
starvation—often he had to leave 
his meals untasted, when he dis- 
covered the troopers were at his 
heels; of his having to sleep with 
an eye and ear ever open, and never 
beyond an hour at a time ; and con- 
fessing also his belief that the police 
would be too strong for him some 
day, but he would die game, with 
his revolver in hand. Mrse Mac- 
pherson’s pianoforte stood in the 
parlour where they were sitting, and 
he asked her to favour him with a 
song, for he had a passion for music 
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—it brought to his memory a time 
when his own hand was not against 
his fellow-man, and when he was 
not hunted like an evil beast. He 
evidently looked upon himself as 
the injured and not the injurer, so 
warped had his mind become. He 
said that the cruelties he had perpe- 
trated were done on enemies who 
had sought his life, and expressed 
his resolve to do the same again if 
it was needful for his safety. His 
wish for a song was complied with 
more than once, as it was long 
since, he said, he had heard such 
singing before. Night came, and 
he retired to rest, intimating first 
that no one was to pass out. Ac- 
customed as he was always to be on 
the alert, the least movement would 
have aroused his suspicion, and 
death on the spot would have been 
the lot of some one; but watchful 
as Morgan was, a plan for his cap- 
ture or destruction had been ar- 
ranged. The girl who waited at 
supper had, of course, leave to go 
to and from the kitchen, and at 
night, while Morgan sat listening to 
the singing and drinking, the girl 
started off for the police-station, 
seven miles distant. On her way 
she called at the hut of a man 
named Jack, and arranged that he 
was to be ambushed in a little 
thicket close by Macpherson’s stack- 
yard and stable, so that when Mor- 
gan and Macpherson went for the 
horse in the morning, Macpherson, 
on reaching a certain spot, would 
step aside a little, then Jack was to 
fire. 


According to this arrangement, 
when Morgan and Macpherson went 
to the paddock to get the horse 
which the bushranger wished to 
borrow, on reaching the spot agreed 
on, Macpherson stepped aside, and 
pointing to the horse, said, “ See, 
there he is!” The next instaut the 
bushranger fell mortally wounded 
from a shot from Jack’s rifle. He 
had only strength enough left to 
utter: “It is cowardly done—no 
chance has been given,” when a 
gush of blood checked his further 
utterance, 

Macpherson showed great pre- 
sence of mind in the performance 
of his part in the tragic affair, the 
distance at which Jack fired was 
nearly seventy yards, and Mac- 
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poovtente aside step could not put 
im beyond the reach of danger if 
his friend’s nerve failed him; be- 
sides, there was the fear of awaken- 
ing the suspicion of Morgan by any 
untoward movement. The police 
soon after arrived, and as they lifted 
the body of the bushravger into 
their waggon, they were surprised 
at his little weight, and curiosity 
prompted them to we.gh the re- 
mains of Morgan, and he was found 
to be only eight stones ;—the terror 
of the district had been little better 
than a living skeleton ! 

Many other bushrangers have 
attained notoriety in their peculiar 
walk of life, such as the brothers 
Clark, whose career was one of 
wholesale slaughter. Surrounded 
in their aen, they cowardly surren- 
dered, and were executed near the 
scene of their butcheries. Douglas, 
@ mean, mercenary villain, whose 
life was one of greedy avarice—he 
was leader of a band who waylaid 
diggers returning from the zold- 
fields; and Dido, another yold- 
robber, who finished his career 
by being apprenended when in- 
toxicated in an inn. There was also 
one named “ Jack-in-the Boots,” 
whose career had more excitement, 
perhaps, in its commencement 
than in its end. He was a vonvict 
in a prison at Darlinghurst, and 
one day, whilst in the exercising- 
yard, he and several other prisouers 
coolly displaced some stones in the 
wail, and walked out through the 
gap they had made. The passers- 
by on the street gave the alarm, 
and the escaped prisoners were at 
once pursued, and all brought back 
except Jack-in-the Boots, who had 
appropriated the horse of a gentle- 
man, which he saw tied to the 
gate-post of a house, inside of 
which the owner of the horse was 
visiting. In a day or two after 
this, various robberies took place 
on the highways round about by a 
man who was generally identified 
as the escap:d convict Jack. Day 
after day news came of fresh robbe- 
ries—the mail was stopped, stores 
and public-houses were plundered, 
till at last his depredations in- 
creased so much that a large reward 
was offered for his apprehension, 
and he was captured by some cattle- 
drovers whom he attempted to 
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lunder. Jack was sent back to 
is former quarters for an additional 
eight years. 

Only one aborigine has as yet 
been properly classed amongst the 
bushranging fraternity, though the 
natives furnish plenty petty thieves. 
Robberies had been prevalent on 
Murray Plains for some time, and 
murder had been committed. Sus- 
picion pointing to an aborigine as 
the-perpetrator, three troopers were 
sent out after him. They saw the 
fugitive mounted on a stolen horse, 
and came up with him near the 
banks ofariver. They called tohim 
to surrender, but this of course he 
refused to do. The object of the 
savage being evidently to cross the 
river and escape into the scrub, the 
troopers fired ; but as soon as the 
native saw the flash he sheltered his 
head and body as far as he could on 
the opposite side of his horse. No 
sooner had the shot passed than he 
was up and flung a waddy with such 
vigour that one of the troopers was 
roiled from his horse. Another 
waddy was flung from under the 
neck of his horse, and a second 
trooper fell. The swift evolutions 
of the savage seemed to confer a 
charmed life upon him, for the revol- 
vers of the troopers were fired in 
vain; and now, with but one as- 
sailant left, he stood upright in 
his stirrups and prepared to hurl 
another missile—his hand had de- 
scribed half a circle when it became 
arrested, his eyes shot forth a gleam 
of defiance and he fell—-he had been 
shot by the third trooper under the 
arm. The next moment, while the 
trooper stood amazed at his own 
good fortune, the savage plunged 
into the river and disappeared. ‘The 
cunstable stocd and watched in vain 
for his reappearance, but looked in 
vain—the waters remained unrufiled, 
and nothing, not aripple, indicated 
a struggle beneath, and the trooper 
concluded that the savage had got a 
watery grave. Two or three days 
after, however, he was seen again 
farther down the river, in an en- 
campment of natives. He was naked 
from the waist up, with his back 
against a tree, holding his arms up, 
whilst the medicine-man of the tribe 
was performing a surgical operation 
with a broken bottle. When he saw 
the troop come up, he burst away 
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from the operator, and through the 
surrounding savages, and disap- 
pea ed in the bush. The trooper 
made an examination of the river 
at the point where he disappeared 
on their former adventure, and 
discovered a cave under an over. 
hanging bank, into which he could 
easily enter from under water, with- 
out being seen from the banks 
above. 

Captain Thunderbolt is the bush- 
ranger’s pseudonym, who bulks 
largest in the colony at the present 
time ; he is a substantial mystery, 
with an unknown retreat, and robs 
with an audacity which has not yet 
been paralleled even in the Aus- 
tralian annals of crime. He robs 
with all the sauvity, grace, and 
politeness of a Claude du Val, and 
is said to be a favourite with the 
ladies—those who have been robbed 
having been heard to declare that 
they would have no objection to it 
being done again by him, he shows 
so much gallantry in the process. 

We must now conclude these 
very rapid sketches of a class of 
men who have taken so promi- 
nent a position in Australian life. 
Many of them have sbown an 
energy which, had they virtue in- 
stead of vice, would have raised 
them to high positions, and given 
them an honoured walk in life. In 
the life they chose, according to 
their motto, “a short and a merry 
one,”—they do not find it so, judg- 
ing from the confession one ot their 
number made to a shepherd in the 
wilds of Murrumbidgee, who said— 
“‘If he could have formed the 
least idea of what it was to be, he 
would rather have remuined in his 
fetters (he was an escaped convict). 

Lurking in caves and fastnesses 
of the bush, the very silence of 
which drove him to think—his 
greatest curse; hunted day and 
night by the mounted police; pre- 
vented from sleeping, or even tak- 
ing a meal in security, by the 
knowledge that they were always 
on his track ; with his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand 
against him—he was more like a wild 
beast than a human being, and “‘ the 
never-ceasing strain upon his mind 
was,” he said, ‘‘ almost insuppor- 
table ; but it was too late then to 
retreat.” 
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THE STORY OF RUTH. 


A MODERN VERSION. 


THE golden rays of the declining 
sun were tipping the distant hills of 
Moab with their tender radiance, as 
Naomi, the widow of Elimelech of 
Bethlehem, paced the square enclo- 
sure of the roof of her humble dwell- 
ing, and meditated on tho reverses 
that had befallen her. Her spirit 
was troubled within her, when she 
thought of Bethlehem, on the other 
side of the Dead Sea, that rolled its 
stagnant vapours between her, and 
her beautiful Judean home. Beau- 
tiful and comely to look on was 
Naomi, as her name truly indicated ; 
but the sadness of an ever-present 
affliction reposed in her melancholy 
lineaments, and gave a chastened 
expression to her whole demeanour. 
Her husband was dead, and her two 
sons, Mahlon and Chilion, had been 
taken away, and Naomi was left 
alone with her two bereaved daugh- 
ters-in-law. Thus were three wi- 
dowed hearts left desolate, and would 
not be comforted. Unusually sad 
was Naomi this evening, her heart 
was fuil of unutterable thoughts, and 
restless longings, a desire to leave 
the land of the stranger, to leave the 
fertile plains and purple hills of 
Moab, with all the glories of its “ fat 
valleys” and luxuriant slopes, for 
the still fairer valleys and more 
beautiful pastures of Judea, the land 
of her birth and her own people. 
Many along day had passed by 
since she trod that glorious land, a 
youthful wife and happy mother of 
children ; and while she mused, the 
prophetic instinct, that ever and 
anon moved her, began to stir in the 
depths of her soul, and inspire her to 
a speedy departure; for she had 
heard of the extinction of the famine, 
which at a former period had driven 
her into a sorrowful exile from all 
that she held dear in the world—she 
had heard that God had indeed 
“ visited his people with bread,” and 
her spirit was appeased, though her 
sorrow was unabated as before, as 
she withdrew from the roof of her 
dwelling, and, entering one of the 
inner chambers, found herself in the 
presence of her daughters-in-law. 


The youngest of the daughters 
was dark and comely, with lustrous 
black eyes, which had a wistful ex- 
pression, as they seemed to gaze 
into the future. Living in a 
heathen country, where her brethren 
were worshippers of unprofitable 
gods, her understanding had been 
partly opened to receive glimpses of 
the knowledge of the true God, 
which Naomi had brought with her 
out of Judea. Ruth, accordingly, 
forebore from the idolatry of her 

ple. An intense longing had 
been generated in her bosom to 
know more of the God of Israel, and 
to forsake the gods of her own land 
that were no gods. Thus she wore 
an inexplicable expression of deep 
and earnest thought on her open 
and lovely features; humility seemed 
to be one of her sweetest character- 
isties ; the “ shame-facedness” with 
which she was unconsciously 
“adorned,” betokened the modest 
disposition that had belonged to her 
from her earliest years. Such was 
Ruth, the youngest of the daughters- 
in-law of Naomi. 

Her sister, Orpah, had all the 
stately beauty ofa genuine daughter 
of Moab: she was tall and graceful, 
and more matter of fact than her 
more imaginative sister, who was 
also more tender-hearted. and reflec- 
tive. But Orpah had an affection- 
ate disposition, and much patriotic 
fervour; for she clung to the fame 
and fortunes of her forefathers, 
and delighted in the land that had 
given her birth; and would have 
found it hard to have quitted it for 
ever had it been required of her. 
Such were the daughters-in-law of 
Naomi. The one filled with indefi- 
nable longings for a nobler state of 
existence and a purer worship; the 
other content with her lot and satis- 
fied with the faith of her fathers—yet 
she in her way believed in the God 
of Israel, but had not the faith that 
would sacrifice all things to attain 
His favour, and rest under the sha- 
dow of His wings. She may be looked 
upon as the anti-type of too many 
half-hearted Christians—half-heart- 
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ed in that which is more to be de- 
sired than thousands of gold and 
silver. How much more charming 
the tender constancy, and prophetic 
intuition of Ruth, than the more 
worldly tone yet friendly solicitude 
of her eldersister’s mind! Orpah may 
be com to the ever memorable 
wife of the virtuous Lot, who looked 
back after the voluptuous pleasures 
of the doomed city, and thereby lost 
her interest in the Mount of Salva- 
tion to which she was commanded to 
flee ; while Ruth resembled the dove 
that plumeth its wings in readiness 
to fly away and be at rest, in the 
ark of cakes peace and joy. 

The two sisters looked up to greet 
their mother-in-law as she entered 
their presence; they marvelled at 
the light that beamed in her brilliant 
eyes, and waited for the words that 
should fall from her lips. Then 
spake Naomi: 

** My daughters, the Lord hath 
restored plenty and prosperity to 
Judea, a my intention is to return 
to Bethlehem on the morrow.” Ruth 
answered, “ Deeply do I sympa- 
thise with thee, Naomi, in t 7 de- 
sire to return to thine own land, the 
land of which thou hast told us so 
much, the land of glorious memo- 
ries and tender recollections. Ma 
thy desire be prospered of the Lord, 
and may He watch over thee, till 
thou art safely lodged in the beau- 
tiful city of thy birth!” Naomi 
smiled sadly as she listened to the 
enthusiastic encomiums and thrill- 
ing words of Ruth, but said nothing ; 
when Orpah responded and said :— 
“ Nay, art thou not happy with us? 
Peace and prosperity are our por- 
tion: here our heritage is goodly, 
everything we can desire is ours ; 
wherefore, then, my mother, 
shouldst thou seek to flee away, 
and quit the land that hath been a 
door of hope to thee for so long a 
time? Abide with us still, and give 
up thy thoughts of returning to 
Bethlehem.” Naomi replied, while 
soft tears welled from her eyes, and 
dropped like diamonds, into her lap: 
** Never, Orpah, can I cease to 
remember Bethlehem, the city of 
my birth, or remain a stranger to 
its precincts! Deep in my heart 
is fixed my resolution to return 
thither. Moreover, the God of my 
tathers willeth me to return ; there- 
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fore must I relinquish the attrac- 
tions of Moab, and resist your de- 
sire that here I should abide for 
ever. It is true, the land of Moab 
has been a blessed land to me—a 
shelter from the famine ; and much 
kindness have I experienced—kind- 
ness I shall never forget; but 
seek not to move me; Bethlehem 
stretches out her hands to have me 
back, and everything conspires to 
urge me thitherward; so to-mor- 
row’s dawn must see me on the way 
home.” Orpah answered, and said : 
** Pardon me, my more than mo- 
ther, affection for thee hath inspired 
me to speak as I have done; but I 
would not grieve thee by further 
importunity, but say, The God 
whom thou worshippest give thee 
the desire of thy heart, and convey 
thee in peace to the city of thy 
heart, ia the people thou lovest so 
well.” The tears were flowing fast 
down her lovely cheeks as she thus 
er utterance to the feelings of 

er heart, and the three noble- 
minded women mingled their tears 
together. Solemn and affecting 
was the tableau here presented ; 
affection like theirs is worthy of 
commendation, and falls like re- 
freshing dew on the parched and 
barren | sa 8 of our own day, when 
less scope is found for the develop- 
ment of the purest emotions, which 
are in part paralysed by the ma- 
terialistic tendencies that surrounds 
us. 

Naomi, at length, quietly extri- 
cated herself from the clinging arms 
of the tender-hearted pair, and 
kissing them softly, she bid them 
good even, and retired to rest, the 
two sisters soon after following her 
example. 

The morrow dawned bright and 
cheerful, and Ruth and Orpah rose 
early to prepare for the projected 
journey of Naomi, and receive her 
commands. When all was ready 
for her departure they stood before 
their mother-in-law. Ruth had an 
expression of settled and unswerv- 
ing affection in her saddened coun- 
tenance, and an unvarying resolve in 
the lustrous depths of her dark- 
fringed and beautiful eyes. Orpab 
was grave and sad, and seemed 
wavering in her mind between affee- 
tion for Naomi and home-love for 
her own glorious Moab and the 
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people among whom she‘had been 
reared, Naomilooked first at Ruth, 
and a deep tenderness mantled her 
face and kindled in her eyes ; for 
her prophetic soul discovered the 
affectionate resolution of her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Then she turned her 
eyes upon Orpah, and a touch of 
additional sadness moistened her 
vision ; for she saw that Orpah’s 
heart was with her own people, 
though she had prepared herself to 
accompany Naomi. Then Naomi 
addressed them in the character- 
istic style of Judea,and said :—‘‘ The 
Lord hath visited His people in 
Judea in having given them bread, 
and hath bid me quit the land of 
Moab, and return to mine own 

ple; here, therefore, will I take 
tar of you, my daughters, while my 
servants goforward with the caravan. 
Return each of you to your mother’s 
house, and the Lord deal kindly 
with you, as ye have done with the 
dead and me. I go my way to 
Bethlehem, and shall see you no 
more. The Lord provide each of 
you another husband in the place 
of those who are dead.”” When she 
had ended her farewell, she kissed 
them, and would have turned away. 
But they, with their young hearts 
bursting with grief, clung unto her, 
and wept bitterly ; for they dearly 
loved Naomi, and would not let 
her go without them, but said: 
‘Surely, we will return with thee 
to thy people; we will not be left 
desolate among our brethren. Let us 
die, but let us not be parted after so 
long a period of love and joy. We 
will go with thee, and forget the 
country of our birth, among thine 
onw people, and in thine own land.” 
Then answered Naomi: ** Ye know 
not what you say, my daughters ! 
Turn away, why would ye go with 
me P why waste your youthiul days 
with one who will never know youth 
again, who will pass her days in 
sorrow, and know not the pleasure 
of husband and children any more ; 
and even if it could be so, would ye 
tarry till my sons should grow to 
man’s estate, that ye might marry 
then? Nay, my children, it cannot 
be; we must part here, alas! it 
grieveth me sore for your sakes, that 
the hand of the Lord is down heavy 
upon me.” She paused, for her 
heart was well nigh breaking to 
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witness, the genuine distress of her 
daughters-in-law, who wept as if 
their grief would never have an end, 
80 great was their love for Naomi. 
Her aw could not move the 
gentle perseverance and secret re- 
solution of Ruth, who had set her 
heart on going with her mother-in- 
law, and would not be dissuaded. 
But Orpah, whose affection was 
not so deep-seated as her sister’s, 
when the abundance of her grief 
had subsided, yielded to the sad 
eloquence of Naomi ; and the moral 
reaction of her heart, with its home- 
sick fancies and local attachments, 
completed the victory of Moab. Thus 
wavering, she clung a moment to 
Naomi, and kissed her passionately ; 
and, observing the tender devotion 
of Ruth, she passed her arm round 
her waist, and pressing her lips lin- 
geringly to her forehead, she turned 
back to her own people, and her 
father’s house, ieaving her sister stil 
clinging to Naomi, who said, ‘ Be- 
hold, thy sister is gone back to 
her people, and unto her gods; 
return thou after thy sister.” 
But Ruth only all the more clave 
unto her, and would not be turned 
away; her prophetic and yearning 
instinct bound her to Naomi 
with a three-fold cord of yearning 
love, that could not be lightly 
broken. Deep in the hidden re- 
cesses of her being, her resolve was 
anchored, as if she had a divine 
premonition of the destinies that 
were bound up in her innermost 
life, destinies big with interest to 
the people of Israel, among whom 
she was about to cast her lot, and 
full of promise to the Gentiles of 
the future, and she beseechingly 
said :—‘** Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from ee 
thee ; for whither thou goest I wil 
go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge ; - people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God ; where 
thou diest I will die, and there will 
I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, 
and more also if aught but death 
part thee and me.” Here waslove, 
love strong as death, a love based 
on the surest foundation, the heaven- 
love of a true heart for God, the 
living God ; for whom she was for- 
saking couatry, home, and friends, to 
dwell among strangers in a strange 
land. Enviable is tuat nation which 
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hath such hearts as Ruth, the 
daughter of a heathen tribe, and 
treebly enviable he or she who 
is like this humble Moabitess, to be 
hereafter, like her, fair as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners. 

Naomi, in her heart of hearts, 
meet that her daughter-in-law, 
relinquished all things for her sake ; 
in this she saw the hand of God; 
and when she found, notwithstand- 
ing her solicitude, that Ruth was 
stedfastly minded to go with her 
she left off entreating, and together 
they departed from the land of 
Moab, towards Bethlehem in Judea. 

Glorious was the victory of Ruth, 
the angels of heaven who encamped 
round about her, rejoiced in her 
self-sacrifice, and ministered unto 
her in secret after their manner, as 
unto one of the heirs of salvation, 
watching over her and Naomi, by 
day and by night, during their 
sorrowful pilgrimage to Bethlehem. 
Many a day’s journey they had 
before them, but they feared not, for 
the Lord went before them, and the 
God of Israel was their “ rereward.” 
The sun would not smite them by 
day, nor the moou by night; for 
their secret Protector and Friend 
had vouchsafed to be their keeper 
wherever they went. Such was the 
departure of Ruth and Naomi out 
of the rich and teeming land of the 
Moabites, that proud and haughty 
people of idolators and false wor- 
anpeee. 

n the days of the Judges of Israel, 
Bethlehem, and the adjacent districts 
were afflicted with a grievous famine 
of several years’ duration. It was 
during the prevalence, more or less 
severe, of this visitation, that Naomi, 
her husband, and sons had removed 
into the land of Moab, where peace 
and plenty abounded. But when 
God took away the scourge of His 
hand, and restored the abundance of 
the harvests of Judea, then Naomi, 
a lone widow with one adopted 
daughter, returned to the land and 
the city she so much loved. The 
report of their sudden arrival spread 
rapidly through the city (for this 
was a people that took much interest 
in each other’s welfare, looking upon 
each other as brethren, bound toge- 
ther in the bonds of true affection, 
class-distinctions being held subor- 
dinate to higher and mors heavenly 


claims, and multitudes of the inhabi- 
tants, both high and low, rose to 
receive their long-lost Naomi ; and 
when they beheld her sorrowful face, 
and neither husband nor sons with 
her, they lifted up their voice in 
sympathy with her desolate condi- 
tion, and said :—“ Is this Naomi?” 
which conveyed a world of meaning 
to her heart. The bright associa- 
tions of the past, recurred to her 
saddened memory, and the contrast 
of her present with her past, was too 
powerful; and, as the tears began to 
flow, she answered mournfully, 
“Call me not Naomi, but rather, 
Mara ; for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. I went out 
full, and He hath brought me home 
againempty ; wherefore, then,should 
I be called Naomi, seeing the Lord, 
hath clothed my beauty with acloud, 
and given me sackcloth for a cover- 
ing and leanness for my inheri- 
tance.” She spake those words in 
almost despairing accents,for she saw 
not then the blessing that was des- 
tined to cheer her soul in her old age. 
* * * % 

The fields of Bethlehem were 
yellow for the harvest when Ruth 
and Naomi arrived, The glistering 
heat of summer rested on every tree, 
and herb, and flower, everything 
seemed to rejoice in the genial tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and in 
the luxuriant panorama unfolded 
before the eye. The reapers were 
busy in the fields, gathering in the 
bearded barley, and the laden shocks 
of full-eared kidneys of wheat; the 
ripe cereals rustled blithely under 
the hands of the husbandmen, who 
hailed the crops with thankful 
hearts to Him who had dispersed 
the famine, and renewed the face of 
the earth. Now, Ruth, the fair 
Moabitess, following the prophetic 
instinct that ever seemed to animate 
her, desired to glean the ears of corn 
in the fields of her adopted people, 
and signified her intention to Naomi, 
who intimated her assent to the 
project, and directed her to one of 
the fields of Boaz, a kinsman of hers, 
whither the young woman wended 
her way, col commenced to glean 
with the reapers. Now these reap- 
ers were reverent worshippers of the 
true God, and, animated by the re- 
fined spirit of that wonderful Being, 
they received her graciously, But 
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Boaz was not present, nevertheless 
he made his appearance durin 
the heat of the on, and gree 
his reapers with a benediction to 
which in like phrase they cour- 
teously responded. Here was an 
evidence of the mutual confi- 
dence that subsisted between mas- 
ter and servants ; the purest friend- 
ship seemed to link them to 
each other, so much so as to afford 
a grateful lesson for all time, that 
masters and servants of every gene- 
ration may study with advantage, 
and, by acting thereupon, secure the 
blessing that must inevitably fol- 
low. Boaz, when he observed Ruth 
gleaning after the reapers, ques- 
tioned them saying :—‘‘ Whose 
damsel is this?” for he was as- 
tonished to see a solitary female in 
the field. The servants replied that 
it was the Moabitish damsel that 
had come back with Naomi, who 
had asked if she might be allowed 
to glean after the reapers among the 
sheaves, where, after she had re- 
ceived permission, she had con- 
tinued from the morning till then. 
Then Boaz,—whose heart was imme- 
diately enlisted in her behalf, for 
he saw more in this little incident 
than appeared, and resolved to 
lace no obstacle in the way of its 
whatever it might be) perfect de- 
velopment,—went up to the maiden, 
and accosted her “ Hearest thou 
not, my daughter? Glean not in 
another field, neither go from hence, 
for thou art welcome. Abide with 
my maidens in the field, and take 
what thou wilt. I have charged 
the young men that they molest 
thee not; and thou shalt eat and 
drink with them, and none shall 
make theeafraid.” Thus delicately 
and graciously did Boaz welcome 
the lovely stranger, who had ap- 
peared among them, and Ruth was 
overcome by the speech of Boaz, 
and such manifest tokens of good- 
will; and, after the manner of 
her country, she bowed herself to 
the ground, as unto one in authority, 
and said:—‘* Why have I found 
grace in thy sight, seeing I am a 
stranger P” and a solitary tear rolled 
down her cheek at the kind words 
she had heard, and the gracious 
poten she had met with on every 
hand: for both young men and 
maidens united to do hes honour, 
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and became rivals in courtesy. 
Boaz replied that her kindness to 
her mother-in-law had been fully 
made known to him, and how she 
had cheerfully left father, mother, 
friends, and country, to abide among 
a strange people; and he thus con- 
tinued :—‘‘The Lord recompence 
thy work, and a full reward be given 
thee of the Lord God of Israel, 
within the shadow of whose wings 
thou hast come to trust; for faith 
like thine shall be held in everlast- 
ing remembrance.” Ruth acknow- 
ledged the kindness of Boaz, and 
hoped she would continue to find 
favour in his eyes, for she felt com- 
forted by his words. And Boaz 
invited her to drink and assuage 
her thirst with water, and eat, and 
be filled with such things as apper- 
tained to his board. Bo she sat 
down, and refreshed herself, after 
which she arose, and gleaned after 
the reapers as before. 

Boaz enjoined them privately to 
deal liberally with her, and leave 
plentifulscatterings fromthe sheaves 
that she might gather them with- 
out fear and without reproach. So 
she gleaned in the field till the 
evening, and beating out what she 
bad gleaned, which filled the mea- 
sure of an ephah, she took it to 
Naomi, who rejoiced greatly at such 
demonstrations of friendliness and 
goodwill; for Ruth told Naomi all 
that had befallen her in the field of 
Boaz ; and Naomi invoked a blessing 
on the head of her kinsman, who 
had manifested such courtesy and 
liberality to the strange damsel 
within his gates. Ruth then in- 
formed Naomi that she had received 
permission to associate with the 
young men and maidens of Boaz till 
the barley-harvest should be over. 

Naomi, acknowledging the wisdom 
of this arrangement, encouraged 
Ruth in the unconscious predilee- 
tion she had formed, and said, 
‘It is good, my daughter, that 
thou go with his maidens, and not 
into any other field,” 

Having Ruth’s welfare at heart, 
Naomi secretly rejoiced in the friend- 
ship that was beginning to ripen 
between her daughter-in-law and 
her near kinsman. So Ruth kept 
by the maidens of Boaz to the end 
of the wheat and barley-harvest, and 
she dwelt with her mother-in-law. 
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* * * * 


The morning dawned fair and 
beautiful; all Nature seemed to feel 
the graciousness of the time. The 
weather was propitious to an ex- 
traordinary degree. God had truly 
visited His people. The end of the 
harvest was at hand. Naomi and 
Ruth rose refreshed from their 
slumbers, to fulfil the duties of 
another —_ Then Naomi, feeling 
her thoughts stirring within her, 
called Ruth into her presence, and 
said unto her, ‘ Boaz, thou art 
aware, isone of our kindred : well, 
after thou hast gleaned all thou hast 
to glean to-day, thou shalt return 
to me, and attend to what I shall 
now tell thee. This night Baz will 
winnow barley in the threshing- 
floor. My desire is to seek a rest 
for thee, that it may be well with 
thee. Wash thyself, therefore, this 
evening, and anoint thyself, and put 
on other raiment, and proceed to 
the threshing-floor of az; but 
conceal thyself till he shall lie down 
to rest, the place of which thou 
shalt carefully observe ; then, anon, 
thou shalt leave thy hiding-place, 
and steal gently to the spot where 
thy kinsman lieth, and quietly un- 
cover his feet, and lie down, and 
afterwards he will tell thee what 
thou shalt do.” Now, this counsel 
may appear strange to us ; but it was 
quite in accordance with the man- 
ners of that particular time, for it 
was incumbent oa a kinsman, if 
required, to purchase the inheritance 
of a kinswoman and marry her, 
and it was necessary that Boaz 
should be reminded of this fact ; 
hence the expedient of Naomi, 
which was quite in harmony with 
the purity of her mind that thought 
no evil. By lying cross-wise at 
the feet of Boaz, and lifting his 
skirt to spread partly over herself, 
she would at once open the eyes of 
Boaz, and then throw herself on his 
protection, and claim his authority 
as her betrothed husband. 


Naomi, with a true woman’s un- 
erring instinct, seemed to foresee 
all that would be done by Boaz. 
Ruth, with a heart free from every 
kind of misgiving as to the wisdom 
of the counsel she had received, 
answered Naomi and said, ‘ All 
that thou hast said I will do; for I 
know that the Lord is with thee, 


and giveth thee understanding in 
all things.” 


So, when the evening had drawn 
nigh, she proceeded to the thresh- 
ing-floor, and hid herself behind 
some of the sheaves scattered 
about, to wait for the opportunity 
required to carry out her plan, 
Bvaz, unconscious of the presence 
of Ruth, commenced his evening 
meal, and regaled himself to the 
end; he then laid himself down 
to rest, and fell asleep by the 
heap of corn. Now was the 
time for Ruth to execute her pro- 
ject, so creeping from her hiding- 
place, and stealing softly to the feet 
of Boaz, she quietly uncovered them ; 
and laid her down. Now, it chance 
at midnight that Boaz was disturbed 
by an indefinable consciousness, 
which he could not account for—a 
sensation of fear, such as the pre- 
sence of a supernatural being might 
be supposed to occasion, and, turn- 
ing himself tremblingly, he beheld a 
maiden lying at his feet, and he 
cried out, in his sudden amazement, 
* Who art thou ?”’ and she answered, 
“TIT am Ruth, thine handmaid; 
spread, therefore, thy skirt over 
thine handmaid, for thou art a near 
kinsman.” At this speech of the 
damsel, Boaz discerned the surpris- 
ing excellence of her understanding, 
her naive simplicity and purity of 
heart, and, being a virtuous man 
himself, and one who feared God 
and eschewed evil, he fully appre- 
ciated the generous confidence of 
his kinswoman, and said, “ Blessed 
be thou of the Lord, my daughter ; 
for thou hast shown more kindness 
in the latter end than in the begin- 
ning; inasmuch as young men, 
whether rich or poor, have had no 
attractions for thee, since thou hast 
not regarded any of them, desirable 
young men howsoever some of them 
may be.” For Boaz instantly di- 
vined the mother that had impelled 
Ruth to appeal to his generosity and 
goodwill, and he further added, 
“ Fear not, my daughter; I will do 
all thou requirest, for all the city 
doth know thou art a virtuous wo- 
man. And nowit is true that lam 
thy kinsman, howbeit there is one 
nearer than I. Tarry this night, 
and, in the morning, if he will per- 
form unto thee the part of a kins- 
man, let him do so; but if he re- 
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fuse, then, as the Lord liveth, I will 
take his place. Lie down until the 
morning.” So Ruth lay at his feet 
till the morning dawned. But when, 
in the inviolability of her innocence, 
she arose to leave the floor, he said, 
“Let it not be known a woman 
came into the floor.” So much did he 
value the reputation of his kins- 
woman, that he would not have it 
stained by the breath of an unjust 
suspicion, He then measured out 
into her vail six measures of barley, 
and gave it her, and she conveyed it 
to her own home. Ruth then ac- 


quainted Naomi with all that had, 


transpired, and with the resolution 
of Boaz. Naomi rejoiced in the 
success of her plan, and anticipated 
the speedy accomplishment of her 
object. o she said unto Ruth, 
“Thou mayst sit still now, for the 
man will not rest till he has com- 
leted the purpose of his heart to- 
day.” Rightly did Naomi estimate 
the disposition of Boaz, the husband- 
man and farmer, yet a man of are- 
fined nature and masculine under- 
standing, with a delicate tact sur- 
passing that of the man of the 
world, and a knowledge that en- 
abled him to judge rightly, and dis- 
cern the motives and feelings of 
those with whom he came in con- 
tact—a wisdom that was not from 
beneath, but from above, the divine 
Source of all good, the inexhaustible 
Fountain of all that refines the heart 
and purifies the understanding. 
After Ruth had departed to her 
own home, leaving Boaz to his 
new meditations, he prepared him- 
self forthwith to carry out his pro- 
mise to Ruth; and while he was 
musing on the event which had 
given a new turn to his life, the 
kinsman of Boaz passed by ; sothe 
latter saluted him, and bade him 
draw nigh, as he had somewhat to 
say to him. So he sat down to listen 
to Boaz’s communication. But 
Boaz, ere he began, requested his 
kinsman to tarry in the floor till 
he should return from the city, 
whither he must immediately go on 
an errand of some importance, in 
the solution of which he, the kins- 
man, was implicated. The kins- 
man, therefore, turned aside into 
the floor, as requested. Boaz then 
went to the city, and selected ten 
of the elders, that he might confer 
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.unto Judah, and let this young 
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with them on a subject that he had 
at heart. Having made his errand 
known, they proceeded together 
to the threshing-floor, where the 
kinsman of Boaz was tarrying ; and 
when they were all assembled, 
Boaz bade them be seated, and, 
turning to his kinsman, thus ad- 
dressed him :—*‘‘ Thou art aware 
that Naomi has returned to Bethle- 
hem from the land of Moab. Well, 
she desires to sell a parcel of land 
that belonged to her brother, Eli- 
melech ; it is my wish that thou 
shouldest purchase it before the 
elders of my people, lest it fall into 
the hand of a stranger. If thou 
wilt redeem it, redeem it; if not, 
let me know, for there is none after 
thee to redeem it, save myself.” 
The kinsman therefore said he 
would redeem it. Then Bosz 
added—“ What time thou buyest 
the land thou must also, of neces- 
sity, after the usual custom, pur- 
chase thy kinswoman, Ruth, the 
Moabitess, the widow of Mahlon, 
to raise up his name on his inherit- 
ance.” The kinsman, at this, re- 
lied that he could not redeem the 
and for himself, lest he should 
mar his own inheritance ; and he 
called upon Boaz to redeem it, and 
buy it for himself. And as he 
spake, he drew off his shoe. It 
was a custom, in contracts of this 
kind, for the kinsman who refused 
to fulfil his part to cast off his shoe; 
for, by so doing, he cast off the 
damsel he was required to marry, 
and transferred his right to another. 
Boaz then said to the elders, and 
the people that had drawn near, 
—‘ Ye are witnesses this day that 
I have bought the land of Naomi, 
and with it Ruth, the Moabitess, 
widow of Mahlon, to be my wife, 
to raise up the name of the dead 
on his estate, that it be not cut off 
from among his brethren; ye are 
witnesses this day.” The elders 
then said, in the presence of the 
company assembled:—‘‘ We are 
witnesses. The Lord make the 
damsel who has come into thy 
house, like Rachel and Leah, out of 
whom the House of the Lord took 
its birth, and do thou worthily in 
Ephrata, and be famous in Beth- 
lehem ; let thy house be like the 
house of Pharez, whom Tamar bore 
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woman be the beginning of bless- 
ings, and the fulness of thy joy.” 

Thus Ruth became the wife of 
Boaz, and the desire of Naomi was 
accomplished, the horn of her 
daughter-in-law was exalted, and 
she was destined to become a 
mother in Israel; for in process of 
time she gave birth to ason. The 
women of Bethlehem thereupon 
visited Ruth, in the dwelling of 
Boaz, where also Naomi now re- 
sided, and they congratulated the 
latter on her good fortune, in having 
found favour with the Lord, and in- 
voked his blessing on her head, at 
the same time predicting that the 
child should be a restorer of her 
life, and a comfort in her old age, 
for Ruth, who had borne the child, 
loved her better than seven sons. 
Thus had Ruth won the esteem and 
affection of all her neighbours ; for 
nought but good was spoken of her, 
she was one of the bright morning 
stars of Bethlehem. She had pre- 
ferred 4 man of sterling worth to 
the more attractive array of youth 
and manhood, that sought favour 
in her eyes; and she was blessed 
in her choice to the end. Naomi 
took the child and laid it in her 
bosom, and became a nurse unto it, 
while the women of the city gave 
him a name—Obed. So Ruth be- 
came the fountain of a royal line, 
for from Obed proceeded Jesse, 
who was the father of David, King 
of Israel, with whose name a 
greater than that of David was 
blended for evermore. 

What a grand example of domestic 
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purity, and earnest faith has been 
handed down to posterity, in the 
conduct of all the actors in his simple 


idyllic drama ! We sympathise with 


the noble sadness, and prophetic in- 
tention of Naomi; the tender simpli- 
city and devoted constancy of Ruth, 
the pattern of Christian virtue and 
faith; the masculine uprightness of 
Boaz ; the respectful reverence and 
affectionate attachment of his ser- 
vants; and the generous praise of 
the people of Bethlehem, who were 
capable of rejoicing with the joyful, 
and weeping with those who wept. 
Neither do we altogether forget or 
refrain from pitying the less faith- 
fal Orpah, who not the heart, 
nor the far-seeing faith, to leave her 
country, her home, and her friends, 
as Ruth had done. Thus while the 
name of Orpah is barely thought of 
or remembered, that of Ruth has 
been affectionately regarded by the 
people of many generations, the 
children rose up and called her 
blessed, her husband also, and he 
praised her. Many daughters had 
done virtuously, but she had excel- 
led them all. 

Truly may it be said that a woman 
who feareth the Lord shall be com- 
mended. She shall receive of the 
fruit of her hands, and her own works 
shall praise her in the gates. 

In no history, since the world be- 
gan, is there a character that has 
been regarded with such a tender 
interest as the character of Ruth, 
the self-exiled daughter a a6 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE theatre that had been intend- 
ed as such a blow to the Summer 
party was now finished, and the play 
that had been preparing secretly was 
now ready to burst on the astonished 
county. It was a translation from 
the French by the Honourable 
Reginald Fitzhurst; the principal 
pert had been assigned, as in duty 

und, to Mrs. Greville, Lady Lou 
playing the subordinate réle of pert 
waiting-maid to Chum Dering’s 


valet. Ralph had long ago been 
fitted with the Iover (a part which 
he would gladly have resigned to 
some other candidate for the lovely 
heroine’s smiles). Reginald Fitz- 
hurst undertook the comic rival, 
buffoonery being his line, The plet 


itself ran in the usual groove ; com- 
plications of the Lover and the Lady ; 
complications of the Valet and the 
Maid. Everybody, in fact, knows the 
style of thing. Mr. Dyke was of 
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immense importance on these occa- 
sions—not that he did much, for he 
was too cautious too commit himself 
by any suggestions whatever; but 
every one said it was a great thing 
to have Dyke—so he attended all the 
rehearsals, going from one to ano- 
ther of the corps dramatique, and 
receiving into his holy keeping an 
amount of confidences that would 
have submerged an ordinary man. 
Dyke always reminded me of the 
good fathers of the Catholic Church; 
he seemed to carry about with him 
an imaginary confessional, into 
which he invited all who were heavy- 
weighed with a secret of any kind. 
Renée was a puzzle to the mind of 
Mr. Dyke ; she was in an anomalous 
position; he did not understand it, 
and he set himself to master the 
situation. From under the shadow 
of his thick-growing eyebrows he 
silently took in all that went on 
around him; too cautious to give voice 
to the suspicions that were in him, 
he slowly accumulated, in his own 
mind, a vast amount of evidence that 
satisfied him that Colonel Windham 
took an intense interest in this un- 
known girl; forthwith he invested 
himself with his sacerdotal office, and 
waited for his fair penitent. 

All this time, through the rehear- 
sing and the dancing, the laughter 
and the seeming gaiety, the little 
drama about which I am wie 
went on; everything was fun an 
pleasure, good humour and hilarity; 
nothing could be more festive than 
the whole thing: but in the midst 
of it all, eyes were watching and 
ears listening, and many hearts in 
Fairoaks were ill at ease. What a 
strange life this is! and we, the 
puppets in it, how blindly we run on 
to a certain fate! 

Mrs. Greville never for one mo- 
ment lost sight of the design she had 
formed. She had entered on a course 
which she was resolved to pursue. 
Go through with it she would, and 
end it should, in her own glorifica- 
tion ; she was visited by no twinges 
of remorse, for she looked upon a 
girl’s first fancy as only born to be 
trampled on, and she considered she 
had the best right to Ralph’s love. 
So she went on her way smiling, and 
people said she was more charming 
than ever. It would be endless to 
recount the many little things by 
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which she contrived to place poor 
Renée at a disadvantage, and gra- 
dually estrange her from her lover. 
A girl of her simple character had 
but little chance against a woman 
versed in artifice, and “twice her 

e,” 

More than once Ralph was on the 
point of giving her up for ever, when 
a guileless look, or an innocent ap- 
peal to him, recalled him to her side. 

One afternoon the Honourable 
Eva arranged an expedition to see 
some curious caves that were on the 
sea-shore some milesdistant. It was 
to be a sort of pic-nic party, and there 
was great settling of the different 
contingents, everyone‘having some 
particular interest except Dyke, 
whose only object was to secure a 
comfortable seat for himself, which 
he did, much to his satisfaction, in 
the barouche, with Lady Rosemary 
and honest Robert. 

It is a matter of course to visit the 
lions of a neighbourhood—not that 
anybody cares three-farthings about 
them, but it is a pretext for a plea- 
sant excursion. Astute dowagers, 
like Lady Rosemary, know how use- 
ful these little expeditions are in the 
way of business, and how many a 
recreant knight has been known to 
see things in their proper light 
under the influence of champagne 
and a moonlight ride home from 
Richmond! 

“ Many is the man who has been 
caught on the rebound,” was the 
wise old lady’s observations to her 
daughter, asshe attended her toilette, 
to give a few maternal hints. “ Mark 
my words, that Windham is heartily 
sick of Mrs. G., and if you play your 
cards well——” 

Lady Lou listened dutifully, but 
with a secret smile; Chum and she 
had nearly brought matters to a con- 
clusion. However, she kissed her mo- 
ther more affectionally than was her 
wont. 

“ Put any notion of Ralph and me 
out of your head, mamma,” she said ; 
“he willnever get free of ‘Cleopatra’.” 

That was Mrs. Greville’s souwbri- 

amongst her own set. 
svindhien had wished to drive 
Renée in his dog-cart, and told her 
so; but the poor girl was so afraid 
of the scolding that she knew it 
would bring down upon her from 
her guardian’s wife, that she re- 
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fused. For some days past a change 
had come over Renée; she was un- 
happy, restless. In Ralph’s presence 
her embarrassed shyness made her 
almost rude ;. away from him she 
was quite miserable at her own 
ee so now, when he spoke to 

er she coloured so deeply, and an- 
swered so abruptly, that Ralph 
looked at her in amazement. The 
besetting sin of his character was 
mistrust, and he instantly suspected 
some reason for her embarrassment. 

“Of course,” he said haughily, 
“if you have made any other en- 

ment——” 

“Oh, no!” said Renée, quickly. 
“ How could I do that? Indeed, I 
am going to remain at home allday;” 
and then catching Mrs. Greville’s 
eyes fixed upon her in angry re- 
proof, she coloured again, and beat 
a hurried retreat. 

Colonel Windham looked after her 
half angrily, half admiringly. “I 
have been deceived by many women,” 
he thought, “but I cannot be mis- 
taken in her; she is too young, too 
lovely,to be anything but the angel 
she looks.” 

Later on Mrs. Greville came into 
Renée’s room. She was dressed for 


riding, and was looking wonderfully 


handsome. The r girl was 
standing by her window, sadly 
enough, looking at the gay party 
preparing to mount, when her hos- 
tess i ed her on the ——. a 
» “Why are you not getting ready! 

hegithcierecocsbe 

“T am not going,” Renée said, in 
rather a suffocated tone of voice. 

“Oh, but youare, my dear. I could 
not have you left behind. Somebody 
wants to drive you; so get ready.” 

“Oh!” said Renée, starting and 
flushing violently, from sudden hope; 
$ - he tell you? and may I really 
gor” 

“ Yes, you may—with him,” an- 
swered iia. Greville, smiling and 
nodding her head significantly. 

“And—and you think Madame 
Mére wouldn’t object ?—you don’t 
think it would be bold or i 

“ Now, my dear girl, no nonsense!” 
said Mrs. Greville, with a return to 
her severity. “I think you may 
trust me; and when I let you doa 
thing, do it, and ask no questions. 
Young and innocent as you are,” 
she went on, with an irrepressible 
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sneer, “you must guess that this man 
likes you. Don’t blush so dreadfully 
—it’s all right. I saw there was 
something this morning, when I 
asked him to join our riding party ; 
so I let him off—ain’t I good ?” 

Renée, wondering not a little at 
this sudden change in her hostess, 
raised a very bright face, and Mrs. 
Greville bestowed on it a truly Judas- 
like kiss. Then drawing her away 
from the window, she added, “ Run 
to Louise, and get my smelling- 
bottle, and bring it to me here.” 

When Renée came back, after a 
jong hunt for the missing bottle, she 
found Mrs. Greville gone, and the 
riding party no longer in sight. So 
Renée made a hurried toilette, and 
coming down with a happy heart, 
encountered Deermouth at the foot 
of the stairs. He was flicking his 
whip against his boot. 

“ I wish you would be quick, Miss 
Cardillan,” he said. “ My ponies are 
fresh, and they want a deal of keep- 
ing in hand.” 

“ Are you coming too?” Renée 
asked, a little disappointed. This 
boy’s manner had become very un- 
pleasant to her, and his cold, worldly 
notions disgusted her. 

“ That's not bad!” he laughed. 
“ Am I coming too? not a little, ra- 
ther!” 

“Oh!” said Renée, as politely as 
she could. Then added in a minute, 
‘* You'll sit behind, I suppose ? ” 

“Not unless you have a decided 
asap for my groom’s society. 

e is a deuced good-looking fellow, 
is Flam—has a look of Windham, 
I think.” And he turned on her 
with a malicious grin ; but the sneer 
and the look were alike lost on 
Renée. 

“Where is Colonel Windham ?” 
she said, anxiously. “He is going 
to drive, is he not ?” 

The young peer stared at her for 
a moment, and then gave a compre- 
hensive whistle. “ Get in, Miss Car- 
dillan; settle yourself comfortably 
—that’s it! give me'the reins, Flam. 
Well, I rather think Windham is not 
coming, seeing this is my trap. I say, 
Miss Cardillan, don’t move, for the 

nies are fresh: let go their heads, 

lam—here goes!” and with a spring 
the boy took his seat beside her an 
they were off. For some time they 
drove on in silence. Renée was too 
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bitterly disappointed to speak, and 
Deermouth was chewing the cud of 
vanity. Presently he turned to her. 

“So you thought Windham was 
coming ?”’ he said. “Iam the wrong 
man, it seems.” 

“TI certainly thought Colonel 
Windham was to drive me,” Renée 
said, quietly. ‘“ You know, he asked 
me this morning, aud now I am sure 
he will be vexed.” 

“ You must be very green to think 
he’d desert his colours,” the boy said, 
maliciously. “Indeed, I don’t believe 
Cleopatra would let him. I suppose 
you know who ‘Cleopatra’ is ?’ 

* Oh, yes,” Renée answered ab- 
sently ; she was revolving in her 
mind how she could excuse hereelf 
to Ralph for her apparent want of 
truth. 

“TI can tell you one thing,” said 
this amiable youth, with a spiteful 
smile on his pale face: ‘* Windham 
is not a marrying man; so, as that 
old cat, Lady Rosemary, would say, 
it’s wasting time on him. Eh, Miss 
Cardillan ?”’ Then, finding she made 
noanswer, he went on: “ Cleopatra 
will never let him; she is keeping 
him on till old Greville is under 
the sod. I say, don’t you think 
Windham will be an awful muff if 
he ever marries her? Oh, I'll tell 
you such a capital story that old 
Rosemary told me! She was in the 
conservatory last evening——” 

“Thank you,” said Renée, quick- 
Vs *T should rather not hear any- 
thing about it.” 

Oh, very well, just as you like, 
I forgot, you’re a friend of Wind- 
ham’s. You know the old song 
Miss Cardillan,” and he hummed 
under his breath—— 





“Sous le nom ’d’amitié!] Sous le nom 


d’amitié!” 
Presently he began again: ‘I 
say, Miss Gardillan I wish he could 


get up with the barouche with the 
Slows in it.” 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted Renée, 
“that would becharming. I know 
they have a spare seat, and then it 
would be all right.” 

** How awfully afraid you are of 
Windham!” “* No, thank you ; that 
wouldn’t suit my book atall. I want 
to make little Sumner jealous. The 
fact is, [am an awfully spoony fel- 
low ; | am always falling in love, and 
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I can’t tell you whatuncommon jolly 
lines it is for a fellow in my position, 
béing run after, and allthat; but I 
think it’s only fair to tell all the 
young ladies that I dont intend to 
marry. It would be a great mis- 
take on my part for the next ten 
years.” He made a pause to see 
how Renée took this astounding 
piece of intelligence. 

**T don’t suppose any one would 
marry you for the next ten years,” 
she said, quietly—‘‘or at least, 
until you are a great deal older 
than you are now.” 

The young peer looked into her 
face to see was she in earnest. 
** She is saying this to throw me off 
my guard,” he thought. 

“Oh, wouldn’t they P” he said 
aloud, with an air of ineffable con- 
ceit. ‘‘ Why, there’s Lady Lou been 
angling to get me all last season. 
And the Duchess of Northampton’s 
girls ran a perfect race. There was 
even betting at all the clubs; but 
they didn’t know the fellow they 
had to deal with. I’m wide awake! 
I’m the one of the greatest catches 
in the market! I and Chute—only 
he’s a kind of fool—goes in for reli- 
gion, and that sort of thing. Luck 

as been dead in my favour ever 
since I was born ; my elder brothers 
went off in scarlatina; next the 
governor went under ; and now that 
my cousin Danby is dying, I’m next 
for the dukedom!” Renée looked 
at him in intense disgust. 

* Do you know,” he said, with a 
laugh, ‘‘I was nearly caught once P 
I was in a regular ‘funk.’ I was 
screwed, and I proposed for a girl— 
deuced sunleheentibpeinens | ow- 
ever, I got my guardian to inter- 
fere, a he pulled me through. I 
was under age, you know.” 

With a successson of these agree- 
able anecdotes about himself, Deer- 
mouth beguiled the time, thinking, 
in his low cunning, that he was pay- 
ing Renée out for her evident 
preference of Colonel Windham. 

Meantime, the riding party had 
proceeded towards their destina- 
tion, Ralph riding, as in duty bound, 
by his hostess’s side. At first he 
entrenched himself in a gloomy 
silence. He had been disappointed 
in Renée’s society, and he was too 
much in love to care to conceal his 
feelings. 
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Mrs. Greville was far too clever 
to pretend to see his annoyance. 
She had set out with the deter- 
mination to charm him back to his 
allegiance, and she was not the 
woman to fail where she had made 
up her mind to succeed. So by 
degrees Ralph’s brow cleared; he 
suffered himself to be made much 
of, and petted with a tolerably good 


grace. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that any man, even granting him to 
be as much absorbed as our hero 
really was by one passion, is ever 
inconsolable for the absence of his 
lady-love. Men are too great 
actors—philosophers if you will— 
not to enable whatever they 
feel ; and the generality of them act 
upon the French proverb : “ Quand 
on n'a pas ce quon aime, il faut 
aimer ce guona.” So, on this prin- 
ciple, Colonel Windham made him- 
self pleasant to the woman who 
had laid herself out to fascinate and 
attract him. He paid back her 
sweet smiles with still sweeter 
speeches, and bent his dark eyes 
upon her with a certain amount of 
admiration. The Honourable Eva 
was looking more than usually hand- 
some that morning, and Ralph saw 
thatit wasso. ‘‘ Man’slifeuponearth 
is a temptation,” says holy Job; and 
poor Ralph bent like a reed to every 
tempation that came in his way. 
To a nature like his it was positive 
pain to refuse any one any pleasure 
it was in his power to give. As he 
loitered behind the rest of the party 
with his hostess, conscience told 
him that now was the time to tell 
her how it was with him, to unde- 
ceive herasan honourable man should 
do, and not allow her to expose her- 
self to the significant looks and 
smiles of her guests ; and still he 
could not bring himself to say the 
words. Beauty exercised over him 
such a fatal influence, that twenty 
times, as the confession rose to his 
lips, it was checked by a bewitching 
look or a bright smile; and so the 
moment passed away, and Mrs. 
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Greville arrived at the Caves of 
Pentross with a triumphant feelin 
of success in her heart. She ha 
not been so happy for some time ; - 
and she felt such a feeling of un- 
wonted security, that she almost 
regretted the trick she had played 
upon Renée ; it was unnecessary, 
she thought, and, to do the Honour- 
able Eva justice, she was seldom 
spiteful without a motive. Ralph 
was helping her to dismount, with 
a return to his former tender man- 
ner of assisting her, when some 
one asked what had become of 
Deermouth. 

** He remained behind, to drive 
Miss Cardillan,” Mrs. Greville said, 
with a sweet voice ; and then added 
sotto voce to Colonel Windham, 
‘That little business is going on 
beautifully, and I do think it will be 
a match,’ 

** You must be mistaken,” Ralph 
said, ignoring her aside. ‘ Miss Car- 
dillan told me this morning she 
wasn’t coming.” 

“ Oh! she altered her mind when 
Deermouth sent me to her with a 
message ; she is not quite such sweet 
simplicity as she looks,” was Mrs. 
Greville’s spiteful rejoinder. 

‘* And are you sure she understood 
your message ?” Ralph asked, ina 
slightly dubious tone. 

** Well, you may ask her yourself,’ 
Eva answered, with a li it laugh ; 
** for here come the delinquents.” 

** Shall I put them both in the 
witness-box for you ?” she added, 
with such apparent frankness as 
convinced Ralph of the truth of 
what she said. 

“It is unnecessary,” he answered 
bitterly; “their movements are 
quite uninteresting to me.” And 
turning away from Renée, he 
stalked gloomily enough by dis 
hostess’s side for the remainder of 
the day. His heart felt sad within 
him. He never knew till now how 
passionately he loved Renée, now 
a there was a prospect of losing 

er. 
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THe caves that Mrs. Greville had 
brought her guests to see would 
have repaid a geologist or an anti- 
uarian for the trouble of a visit. 

hey were such curious freaks of 
nature ; stretching far back under 
the rocks, fragments of which form- 
ed themselves into grotesque shapes, 
and looked weirdlike by the light 
the torches the guides held. 

The gay party of London fashion- 
ables fluttered through the dark 
little recesses of the cavern, their 
voices and laughter being repeated 
by a hundred echoes. The ladies 
made pretty little exclamations of 
horror and wonder, as the guides 
stopped to shew where a man’s 
skeleton had been found, and how 
it was supposed to have been that 
of some unfortunate Royalist, who 
had taken refuge there in troublous 
times. Lady Sumner was im- 
mensely struck with the principa) 
torch-bearer, declaring he was the 
handsomest man she had ever seen, 
and that every one looked quite 
common near him; she was quite 
sure he was some one in disguise, 
and a great deal more nonsense to 
that effect. Lady Lou and Chum 
got lost in the different turnings 
and windings, much to Lady Rose- 
mary’s annoyance, and much to 
their own satisfaction. They assert 
that it was there they came to a 
proper understanding. Dyke was 
the only one who seemed gedlogi- 
cally inclined. He walked at the 
head of the party next to the guide, 
who, in telling his legendary lore, 
addressed himself particularly to 
hi hile Dyke kept tapping the 

severely with his stick, as who 
should, qsay ‘There is something 
here that 1 will develope ; even the 
rocky strata will repose confidence 
in me.” 

It was characteristic of the man, 
that when the time came for offering 
a gratuity to the guides, Dyke was 
nowhere to be seen. 

In all these al-fresco parties eating 
generally makes the most important 
feature ; and wherever Robert Gre- 
ville was, the commissariat was sure 
to be attended to, The soup was 


hot, the champagne well iced ; no- 
thing was forgotten; the day, too, 
was delightful; everybody was in 
spirits, and those that were not 
seemed to be, for there are no better 
actors than your first-class people ; 
and the heavy work of sight-seeing 
being over, the refreshment was 
doubly enjoyable, as being reward 
for so much labour done. I don’t 
think there is a pleasanter feast to 
the eye than the gay brightness of 
a dejeuner @ la fourchette when laid 
under the spreading branches of 
trees on a summer’s day. The 
chickens look so inviting, in their 
white masks of béchamel; the 
lobsters so piquantly red in their 
green salad beds ; everything is cool 
and refreshing, and there is none of 
the heat and glare that really stupi- 
fies the intellect at a dinner party ; 
for how can any one (even your 
professed talkers) be witty and 
amusing when your next neigh- 
bour’s elbow is running into your 
side, and your forehead is as damp 
as if you were in a Turkish bath ? 

Lady Sumner was in great spirits. 
Sitting at the head of the table, 
between her host and Deermouth, 
she talked and laughed, and gave 
such pretty looks on under her 
long eyelashes, that even honest 
Robert, under the influence of 
champagne, thawed a little. She 
pretended to be vexed with her 
boyish admirer for not having driven 
her, and chaffed him unmercifully 
about his admiration for Renée ; 
until Deermouth, alarmed that 
Robert Greville might, in his cha- 
racter of guardian, call him to task 
for his attentions, emphatically de- 
nied all the charges brought against 
him. 

“Miss Cardillan is really quite 
charming, and all that,” he said, in 
his most pedantic manner; “ but 
she is not the style J admire. Be- 
sides, as I told her to-day, 1 am nota 
marrying man. I can’t think of it for 
ten years: fact, upon my honour!” 

‘And who the deuce wants you ?” 
growled Robert Greville, ‘“‘ Renée 
Cardillan needn’t go a-begging : that 
I can tell you.” 
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“Oh dear, of course not! the 
young lady has, I am sure, hosts‘of 
admirers,” was Deermouth’s answer, 
shrugging his shoulders all the time, 
in deprecation of his host’s gaucherie. 
Pray, don’t suppose for one moment, 
Greville, that I doubted the fact. 
I think myself,” he added, with a 
wicked look in his eyes, ‘that she 
has already lost her heart to the 
* beau’ Ralph.” 

“And I think,” laughed Lady 
Summer, ‘that the ‘beau’ Ralph 
is very much taken with her; I do 
indeed, Mr. Greville.” 

** Do you think so ? now isn’t that 
extraordinary?” said Robert, eagerly, 
*€ Well, so did I; but when I men- 
tioned it to Mrs. Greville, she said 
it was all nonsense, and that Wynd- 
ham hadn’t a notion ofsuch a thing ; 
and you know she must be the best 
judge.” 

A telegraphic look passed between 
his listeners. 

** You see,” he went on, “just after 
she came to us, Evy gota bad cold, 
and was shut upinherroom. She and 
the little girl didn’t hit it off, some- 
how; and I used to meet these two, 
morning after morning, philandering 
under the trees, just like lovers. | 
told Evy of it, und she wasn’t at all 

leased. She thought Wren was in 
ault somehow, and she must have 
been right ; for I never meet them 
now, and I am afraid it was all flirt- 
ing, as Evy said.” 

Again a look of quiet amusement 

d between his two companions. 

‘*T think it was a lovers’ quarrel,” 
said Lady Sumner ; ‘‘ and I mean to 
set matters right ifI can. I takea 
great interest in your niece, Mr. Gre- 
ville,” added the little lady, with a 
sweet smile. 

“She is not my niece; only the 
child of an old friend. She has 
neither father nor mother,” said 
Robert, “ so I offered hera home with 
us, poor little thing! I am very 
much afraid, from what Evy tells 
me, she is not altogether what we 
could wish ; but I suppose, as Evy 
says, it is her foreign bringing up. 
But then my wife has very strict 
notions, thank God! I would have 
had nothing to say to any of your 
fast girls.” 

If he could have seen the look of 
pitiful contempt his neighbour gave 
him! But luckily, or unluchily, as 
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the case may be, the spectacles were 
turned, with fond pride, in the direc- 
tion of ** My Wife.” 

Deermouth murmured in Lady 
Sumner’s ear: “ Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’twere folly to be wise.” 
And so the conversation drifted into 
other channels; but Lady Sumner 
did not let it escape her memory. 
She watched for an opportunity to 
give a backhander to her hated rival, 
and got one. ‘‘I am quite vexed 
with you, Colonel Windham,” she 
began—‘* I know you don’t care for 
my good opinion ; but I declare you 
make me quite angry.” 

‘* How could I live under the ban 
of your displeasure ?” answered Ralph, 
laughing. 

**Men are so heartless,” Lady 
Sumner went on, with a bewitching 
little pout, “ there’s no putting up 
with them. I allow women to flirt 
as much as we choose;” continued 
her ladyship, with a total disregard 
for the pronouns; “ but in men I 
think it too dreadful.” 

“TI gather from these remarks,” 
laughed Ralph, “ that I am supposed 
to be flirting with some one. I am 
sure I must be a terrible sinner. No 
one seems to care for me; even my 
cousin Lou has thrown me over for 
Chum, Will you take me in hand ?” 

The terrible sinner looked so kill- 
ingly handsome as he said these 
words, that Lady Sumner could not 
resist doing a little business on her 
own account ; and gave him such a 
very bewitching look, that Lady 
Rosemary kindly plucked Mrs. Gre- 
ville by the sleeve, and drew her 
attention to the little scene; but 
Lady Sumner was going on: “I 
know myself how ill-natured people 
can be, and how mischief can be 
made. Why! my Lord told me 
hinself, that he believed for two 
days and a night all the stories they 
told against me. Ah! you don't 
know the wicked things they say of 
me,” continued this much-injured 
innocence. 

Ralph composed himself to listen. 
He thought she was going to ramble 
off on a history of her own domestic 
misfortunes ; but he was mistaken, 
for she turned quickly on him: 
**' Why do you wish to break that 
poor little girl’s heart ?” she said. 

Colonel indham, man of the 
world as he was, was not quite proof 
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against this sudden attack. The 
colour came to his face; and the 
laugh with which he tried to parry 
his accuser was an embarrassed one. 

Now, don’t say you don’t under- 
stand whatI mean. Anyone can see 
how it is with her, poor child! and, 
indeed, I don’t wonder you like her, 
she is such a pretty, engaging crea- 
ture.” 

‘** My dear Lady Sumner,” Ralph 
said, with a half sigh, ** you forget 
that I must seem an old man in Miss 
Cardillan’s eyes. Thirty-six and 
seventeen are hardly suited ; and she 
evidently prefers one of her own 

e.” 

**Oh! you are jealous of Deer- 
mouth,” laughed Lady Sumner, ‘I 
can calm your mind about that ; but 
seriously, Colonel Windham, you 
provoke me with all your refine- 
ments. You are turning away trom 
happiness,” added her ladyship, with 
a touch of real emotion in her tone ; 
** trust me, that girl loves you. The 
difference of years only makes her 
like you all the better ; and I must 
say that I think you'll be treating 
her very badly, if you don’t mean 
anything more serious than flirtation. 
You really should not have followed 
her about, morning, noon, and night, 
as you did, when Eva was sick. Ha! 
ha! when the cat’s away, the mice 
will play, Colonel Wyndham ; a little 
bird told me, you see !” 

** Who has been telling you these 
absurd stories?” said Ralph, so 
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sternly, that her ladyship grew frigh- 
enalhaed sulky. oer . 

“Oh, there you are getting cross ! 
I positively won’t say another word. 
I hate cross people!” and so on; until 
Ralph, whose curiosity was intensely 
excited, had to administer an im- 
mense dose of flattery, under the in- 
fluence of which she gradually 
imparted all Robert Greville’s con- 
versation, improved by a great many 
additions of her own; and, finally, 
winding up with this friendly re- 
remark; *‘ As for poor Eva, she is 
naturally a little jealous of such a 
pretty young creature as Renée is. 
Although she touches up remarkably 
well, she is beginning to shew her 
age, and last season tried her 
terribly.” 

The result of this conversation 
was, that Kalph drew near to Renée, 
and forgetting his anger, resumed his 
former position with her; while she, 
on her side, received him with a 
glad smile of welcome. This gentle 
humility on her part delighted him. 
Mrs. Greville, looking on from a 
distance, saw this little scene, and 
it went like a dagger through her 
heart. 

‘The poor fool!” she thought, 
‘one smile trom her, and he forgets 
everything. She was so irritated 
that she could not control her 
temper, and gave Ralph sulky an- 
swers enough on her way home ; but 
he did not observe it. is thoughts 
were too much taken up with Renée. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ly the silence of his own room, 
and in company with his best cigar, 
Colonel indham took counsel 
with himself. Lady Sumner’s 
revelations had disturbed his mind 
considerably. ‘‘If I could believe 
her,” he thought suspiciously ; aad 
then many things rose up in his 
mind to confirm what she had 
stated. ‘* My poor darling,” he said 
haif aloud, *‘ how like a bear I have 
behaved to her! how cruelly she 
has been used !” 

It was curious even to himself, 
this infatuation that possessed him, 
—that he, the most fastidious man 
avowedly in London, who had open- 
ly scoffed at marriage, and been 


given up as hopeless, Both by match- 
making mothers and _ wealthy 
heiresses,—that he, the “ hero of a 
hundred fights,” should have be- 
come so enthralled by a school-girl, 
a mere child! But it is well said by 
the divine Williams that— 


“ None are so truly nanan, 
When they are catched, 
As wit turned fool.”’ 


Susceptible as he was to female 
beauty, it may be supposed that 
Windham had often been in love 
before ; the sensation therefore was 
not quite a novelty to him. But, 
as he told himself, the others had 
been»only fancies—dreams, which 


’ 
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had vanished and only left him 
disappointment and heart-ache. 
Disgusted with the tricks and 
artifices that he saw around him, 
made utterly suspiscious by what 
he knew went on in the homes of 
his married friends, Ralph had fore- 
sworn matrimony altogether, and 
had earned for himself, as we know 
from Deermouth, the reputation of 
not being “‘ a marryingman.” Like a 
fresh breeze, this girlhad come to his 
sour, Mocmimatil mind, giving him 
back strength and youth. In her 
presence his cynical worldliness dis- 
appeared, and with Renée Colonel 
indham was young again. Poor 
Mrs. Greville would hardly have 
liked, could she have guessed how 
little space she had in her good 
friend’s thoughts. “ Evawill kick up 
the deuce of a row,” was his closing 
meditation, as he threw away the 
end of his cigar, and betook himself 
to slumber ; but lovers in the frame 
of mind in which our hero was, 
are not likely to enjoy much of 
the favours of ‘‘ Morpheus.” The 
gallant Guardsman was positively 
too nervous to sleep ; the man whose 
— had not quickened in the 
lakelava charge, was now quite 
feverish at the thought of facing 
* Renée 


a young girl’s decision. 
is different,” he said to himself, 
*€ from all the other women, J have 
ever met—there is no trick, no arti- 
fice in her—she is innocence it- 
self.” 

Indeed, it was not so much her 


beauty that attracted him as this 
singular purity of heart, which, over 
aman like Ralph, world-wearied and 
suspicious, exercised a most power- 
ful charm. Ralph’s nature was a 
passionate one ; and his long inter- 
course with society had not Risdon 
ed his feelings. In spite of what a 
great observer of human nature has 
said,“ that a heart accustomed to 
beat only in good society can never 
be broken, and rarely even touched,” 
Colonel Windham, who had lived, 
flirted, and loved in good society 
for thirty-six years, felt now that 
in his love for Renée Cardillan lay 
his last hope in life, and that if this 
love were unreturned or rejected, 
he would be a disappointed and 
desolate man. 

The next day Renée was sitting 
on the grass under the shade of the 
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spreading oaks with little Ada 
Sumner on her knee. 

She was making daisy chains for 
the child, a delicate little creature, 
nee beyond its five years of 
ife gave it any right to All 
children loved ée ; she was still 
herself such a child, she understood 
their little ways, their sensitive 
natures; but this morning Renée 
was more listless than usual, her 
smiles were languid, and in the 
midst of her fairy stories she was 
apt to grow abstracted. 

“And the Princess’s uncle grew 
and grew, until from being able to 
fit in a bottle as big as my finger, 
he was”—here Renée, becoming 
conscious of having another listener, 
paused, and over the fair young face 
came a deepening colour. 

**Go on—go on!” said the child 
eagerly, ‘‘ ‘he grew,” and the little 
limbs quivered with excitement, 

Colonel Windham advanced from 
behind the trees. 

* Shall I finish the story for you, 
Ada ?” he said, sitting down on the 
grass beside Renée. 

Ada, a perfect little coquette, like 
her mother, first hid her face on 
Renée’s shoulder, and then held it 
up to him. 

“ You may kiss me, if you like,’ 
she said ; “‘and as Windham bent 
over her, and took her in his arms, 
she added ‘imperiously— 

** Kiss Wren too; she’s a very 
good child.” 

Ralph, with an embarrassed 
laugh, placed her on his knee. 

“ Now, Ada,” he said, “I am 
going to tell you a story : once upon 
a time there was a girl——” 

** A little girl ?” interrupted Ada, 

“Well, she was a young girl,” 
said Colonel Windham, with his 
72 on Renée, “ a beautiful young 

irl.” 

** Was she like Wren ?” question- 
ed the child. 

~ dear Ada,” Renée said 
liattiedly, while her face glowed 
with blushes, “I must take you 
into the house if you go on like 
this.” 

** Mamma said this morning that 
Wren was bootiful,” Ada remarked 
in a triumphant tone. 

“ Well,” Colonel Windham went 
on with a mischievous look in his 
eyes, “‘my beautiful young lady 
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had a fairy godmotber—you know 
what a fairy godmother is, Ada?” 

**O yes,” answered the child in 
great excitement, “ like Cinderella’s 
godmother. Go on; it’s very pretty, 
is’nt it, Wren P” 

“This fairy godmother said to 
her, ‘ You shall have your choice of 
three things in life : you shall have 
riches, titles, or you shall have a 
heart,’—a heart,’ said Colonel 
Windham, warming to his subject 
and forgetting his childish listener, 
“that only thinks of you, that is 
devoted to you, that from the first 
moment was filled with your image, 
that if you reject-——” 

‘* What’sa heart like ?” interrupt- 
ed Ada pettishly. I don’t under-. 
stand your story. Wren’s is much 
prettier, about her little uncle. 
You don’t say how the godmother 
came. Had she a chariot? or did 
she come down the chimney ?” 

**T tell you what,” said Colonel 
Windham : ‘will you run to the 
house and bring me a letter that’s 
on the hall table; it will tell me 
something about three dolls that 
are coming in a big box from 
town.” 

Then as the child disappeared he 
turned to Renée. 

* Will you take this heart P” he 
said, ‘‘ Wiil you try to love mea 
little? It’s not much to ask, when I 
love you so much more than all words 
can tell. Oh, Renée, say you can 
love me enough to be my wife !” 

Renée looked up amazed. 

**T know,” he went on, ‘that I 
am not worthy of an angelic nature 
like yours ; but in my contact with 
goodness, 1 myself may in time come 
to be good like you. Consider, that 
in taking me, with all my faults 
upon my head, you save me from 
myself—y ou save me from athousand 
evils, Renée. Oh, tell methat I am 
not indifferent toyou! Answer me, 
may I love you?” 

Renée was silent. She was be- 
wildered at the suddenness of the 
whole thing, and almost frightened 
at the vehement passion of her lover. 
Ralph took her hand in his, and drew 
her towards him, looking anxiously 
into her face that was half turned 
from him. 

** You fear to hurt me,” he said, 
with trembiing lips. ‘‘ My own dar- 
ling, if you even do not love me, I 
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say, from my heart, may God bless 
ou ” 


“No! no!” cried Renée: ‘it isI 
who amnot worthy of you, You, who 
are so good, so clever ; how can you 
care for poor ignorant me?” and quite 
overcome by this unexpected happi- 
ness, poor Renée burst into a passion 
of tears. 

** Then you love me? you do love 
me P” said Ralph, wildly, and clasped 
her to his heart. 


To Colonel Windham, the few 
minates that ensued compensated for 
many of the troubles, the disappoint- 
ments of his life. The torrent of 
passionate words that he poured out, 
the delirium of love that he gave way 
to, expressing feelings that Renée 
could not understand, terrified her ; 
it amazed her to think that she could 
have excited in any one such intense 
admiration; while she would not 
have been a woman if she could have 
remained insensible to such worship. 
She was too young and too shy to give 
expression to her own grateful happi- 
ness ; but in her silence she looked 
so exquisitely innocent and beautiful, 
that Colonel Wyndham was quite 
satisfied. Lovers’ talk is proverbi- 
ally foolish, but what of that? We 
have been all foolish in our own 
young days; and the remembrance 
of our past folly is very dear to us, 
now that we have past into cooler 
and more reasonable days. 

By degrees Renée was able to lift 
her shy eyes, bright with happiness, 
to his. Her hand remained in his 
clasp, and unchecked, his arm went 
round her waist. 

** You are happy, my darling?” he 
whispered ; ‘‘and when you are my 
wife there never shall come a cloud 
to your sweet face; there shall never 
be:a doubt or a trouble that you will 
not share with me; our thoughts 
will be in common—you will have no 
secrets from me ; our days will go by 
in one dream of happiness. 

‘And Freddy?” said Renée; 
* you will love Freddy, won’t you? 
Mamma left him to my care, and I 
could not give him up.” 

‘¢ Fred shall live with us, my own 
darling,” Ralph said. ‘* Windham 
Abbey is large, and Fred shall have 
his own rooms; and by-and-bye, 
when we go there, you shall choose 
them yourself. I shall like to see 
you and good Mrs, Thomson, my 
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housekeeper, in conference toge- 
ther,” he went on, smiling. ‘* How I 
shall laugh at her face when she sees 
the little scrap of a thing I have 
brought home to be mistress!” and 
Colonel Windham looked fondly into 
the childish face. 

Renée laughed the low musical 
laugh in which he delighted ; and 
then, to his surprise, tears came into 
the brown eyes raised to his. 

** You will never be angry,” she 
said wistfully; ‘you will never repent 
this, and think that in choosing me 
you have chosen a foolish, ignorant 
ehild.”” Then as Ralph was about 
to interrupt her with fervent protes- 
tations, she went on gravely: “I 
know so very little, so very little of 
the world, that you have been always 
in, that I may often do wrong things, 
and Mrs. Greville says that I am 
stupid and silly.” 

* Mrs. Greville talks nonsense,” 
said Colonel Wyndham, shortly; but 
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the mention of her name brought 
with it a new train of ideas. He 
had forgotteri his promise to her; 
and had asked Renée to be his wife 
without first telling her. Well. he 
did’nt care much for what she said or 
thought now ; but still there should be 
some delicacy used in tlie matter, and 
it would be better, he thought, that 
the first announcement should come 
from himself. So he said to Renée, 
*¢ that their new happiness should be 
a secret between themselves for afew 
days. Circumstances made it neces- 
sary,” he added, a little confusedly ; 
but he needed not to enter into ex- 
planations. Renée had no law but 
his, and was, indeed, only too glad 
to keep silence. So she returned to 
the house, knowing that the whole 
tenor of her life was changed ; but 
outwardly pretty much the same, 
shy girl, she had been before this 
great event had happened. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ratrpp WinpHam was happy. 
For the first time in his life his 
weary soul seemed satisfied; and 


the world took, in his eyes, a brighter 


aspect. He felt certain that he had 
found at last a heart suited to his 
own. Renée’s innocence, her guile- 
lessness, he thought, would never 
pall upon him, and his fastidious 
temper would never be shocked 
by any low or mean thought sully- 
ing her beautiful lips. In fact, 
Colonel Windham was now truly 
and desperately in love; and my 
readers would soon tire if I were to 
give them all the lover-like rhap- 
sodies of my hero: but it was 
singular, and a type of the man’s 
disposition, that he still delayed to 
tell Mrs. Greville of the important 
step he had taken. His dread of a 
scene was so great, and he knew 
that in the matter of the promise he 
had not kept his word. No happi- 
ness is perfect : and this business of 
telling his hostess hung over Ralph 
like a dead weight. 

In the course of the evening he 
contrived to get near Renée, and 
whispered to her his wish that she 
would meet him early the next 
morning in the wood that ran 
round Fairoaks. 


Renée shook her head : I don’t 
snow,” she said. ‘“ Mrs. Greville 
told me I was not to go out with 
you; and IJ think that as I am with 

er, I must obey her.” 

‘But that was before,” said 
Ralph, tenderly, and taking posses- 
sion of her hand, ‘* you promised to 
be mine, my very own. Nobody has 
any claim on you now butme. You 
yourself have given me the right.” 

** Madame Mere said,” answered 
Renée, smiling and colouring very 
prettily, “that I was to do nothing 
of the kind without my guardian’s 
permission.” 

“Oh, then the good lady did 
contemplate your committing such 
a dreadful deed as liking one of the 
Wolves in sheep’s clothing,” said 
Ralph, laughing. I did her an in- 
justice. I thought she wanted to 
get my darling into one of those 
fly-away caps, only fit to frighten 
the crows with.” 

Renée laughed, and then getting 
suddenly grave, said sadly : 

‘They are very happy, the sisters. 
Madame Mére looks after every- 
thing for them, and they are always 
smiling and contented. “I saw one 
of the sisters dying,” she went on, 
“and she was so peaceful and so 
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happy, so glad to go to God! It 
was so different with poor mamma ; 
she was glad, too, but then her 
mind was so tormented, leaving 
Freddy and me. I thought then 
that I would like to live and die in 
the convent ; but now it is different. 
The world is very beautiful: I 
never thought it would be half so 
beautiful ; but perhaps it is very 
wrong of me to take such pleasure 
init. Do you think God will 
punish me for loving you ?” 

She put this question to him so 
innocently, with such an utter 
absence of all coquetry, that Colonel 
Windham was tempted to fall down 
in blind worship; but ladies and 
gentlemen in modern drawing-rooms 
must restrain their feelings. 

“My own darling,” he said, 
‘God made the world so beautiful 
that we might enjoy it, and he made 
you and me, that we might love 
one another.” 

Renée raised her eyes, full of 
wondering surprise at this, to her, 
new doctrine. 

“ He made us to love and serve 
Him,” she said shyly, “and we 
must never forget Him.” 

** Beautiful saint,” thought Co- 
Jonel Windham ; and again, as in 
the little chapel, there came over 
him an uneasy feeling of the 
immense distance that lay between 
him and this young girl in her 
innocence and holiness. Again 
came the promptings of his good 
angel; “leave her, now and for 
ever—love like yours will bring her 
nothing but trouble; or at least 
tell her the whole truth about your- 
self, and so thinking, he said aloud; 
“Renée, youmustremember that my 
life has been spent very differently 
from yours: men have many 
temptations to gothrough ; and I do 
not wish to make myself out better 
than another : he added, raising his 
head proudly. ‘You will always 
remember that I have not imposed 
myself on youasasaint. I am not 
worthy of you, I know ; but you will 
teach me: to be better. I love you 
so entirely, Renée; my whole 
future is in your hands. You can 
make of me what you like ; but,” he 
went on with increasing vehe- 
mence, “if you desert me, I am 
lost ; if you deceive me, my faith 
in everything is gone.” 
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Renée looked at him puzzled at 
his agitation. 

‘7 will never deceive you,” she 
said, in her calm, gentle voice: 
“why should I? I trust to you in 
everything ; and you, who are so 

ood, will never tell me wrong, T 
now.” 

“ Never, so help me, God,” Ralph 
answered solemnly ; but while he 
spoke the thought crossed his 
mind : “she deceived me about that 
drive with Deermouth, but I'll not 
remind her of it now.” Presently he 
said: ‘* Dearest, you will promise 
me to be very cautious in your 
conduct to all the young men here. 
You must not walk or talk with 
any of them, now you are my 
property.” 

Renée looked a little astonished, 
but she answered quite gently. 

“IT should never have done it 
with you, but you told me it was 
your English ways.” 

“Oh, it was quite different with 
me,” Ralph said. 

‘*But you are a young man,” 
laughed Renée; and then added, 
quickly, ‘I promised Mr. Dering 
to hear him his part to-morrow ; 
but now I won’t do it, as you don’s 
like it.” 

*€Oh, Chum !” said Ralph, “‘ poor 
fellow! he'll do you no harm. He 
is in the same boat as myself.” 

“And Mr Dyke,” said Renée, 
“he said he would shew me, some 
day, where the best ferns for stamp- 
ing grow. Would that be wrong ?”’ 

**Oh, poor old Dyke!” laughed 
Ralph, “he is as safe as your 
father confessor. You can get 
as many ferns as you like with him ; 
only I am afraid he will worm 
our secret out of you; andit would 
never do not to tell your guardian 
first,” he went on anxiously, for the 
vision of Eva’s wrathful face rose 
before him. ‘‘ You are content to 
trust me in this, my own darling ?” 
he said. “I will choose the best time 
and the best place, and for the 
present our secret is our own. 
There are no prying eyes to watch 
us—no hasty tongues to gossip 
about us. Are you satisfied to wait 
a little, until circumstances, that I 
cannot now explain, make it easier 
for me?” 

And Renée was only too glad to 
remain silent; for she would have 
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been afraid to tell Mrs. Greville, 
and she hardly ever saw her 

dian. So for the next two days 
these two made a perfect idyll of 
their own. Colonel Windham 
grew more and more in love with 
this beautiful child, who held him 
in a silken bondage by her gentle 
ways. She was in every way so 
different from any other woman 
he had ever met. 

In the meantime other love affairs 
were going on inthe house. Chum 
and Deermouth seemed to have 
changed places ; Chum worshipping 
at Lady Sumner’s shrine, and the 
peer engaging in a violent flirtation 
with Lady Lou. The truth being 
that by so doing the boy gratified 
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his malicious temper in two ways. 
He thought he was protecting him- 
self against Renée’s designs; and 
with the fine instinct of his 
womanish nature, he knew that he 
annoyed his hostess, and defeated 
her plan of exciting Windham’s 
jealousy. This afforded him intense 
amusement, and he hung about Lou, 
paying her all manner of small at- 
tentions, and throwing tender little 
glances at her from his white eyes, 
until Lady Rosemary’s veteran 
heart began to beat high with dawn- 
ing hope: “if, after all, this visit 
to Fairoaks should do the business!’” 
she thought, full of triumphant 
success. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Lapy Sumner’s indignation had 
been roused to a pitch of frenzy by 
finding that no part in the approach- 
ing entertainment was given to her. 
She formed a cabal, at the head of 
which Deermouth figured; and as 
it was secretly fomented by the 
stage manager himself, Mrs. Gre- 
ville was obliged to give in, and 
with the best grace she could, re- 
request her rival’s assistance. 
Then it was that Reginald Fitz- 
hurst produced a little thing he 
had just knocked together, and 
which he said would do by way of 
interlude between the first and 
second pieces. It was quite suited 
to Lady Sumner; a slight thing, 
and only wanting graceful acting 
and musical talent. It was called : 
*‘ The Vision of the Artist,” and 
possessed one merit, the mise en scene 
was of the simplest description. 
A red curtain hung picturesquely 
across the stage, made the studio ; 
and Deermouth, in blouse and flow- 
ing curls, made theartist, palette and 
and brush in hand. It was evident 
that sleep or drink had overcome the 

inter, for he is discovered with his 

ead reclining on a cushion, and 
with a generally typsified air about 
him, suggestive ot beer. In his 
slumber, however, he is most 
curiously talkative; and from the 
very coherent narrative that drops 
from his lips to slow music, we 
gather that he has lately lost his 


wife, and that, in consequence, the 
light of his life and the inspiration 
of his genius has gone out, the de- 
parted lady having been in the habit 
of sitting to him as his model. The 


picture on which he is at present en- 
gaged, and on which his whole future 
hangs, is in consequence a blank, 


as nobody can be found who realises 
the artist’s idea of female beauty. 
In this dilemma, he apostrophises 
his lost ‘* Louise.” He says patheti. 
cally, ‘‘ Lost companion of my happier 
hours, where art thou? where art 
thou?” Then it is, that having given 
by these feeling words the cue to 
the orchestra, a tremendous vibra- 
tion of fiddles ( which in theatrical 
matters is always a sign that some- 
thing is coming) is heard, and a 
chorus of invisible spirits chant, as 
appropriate, the nun’s chorus in the 
Trovatore. The stage is darkened, 
and a rattling of tin outside conveys 
the idea that a storm isabroad. The 
artist, (7.e. Deermouth) is awakened 
by all this row. He stretches out 
bis arms and legs as if he were sud- 
denly galvanised. His finger points 
to the far end of the room, to where 
a figure stands; Lady Sumner in a 
flowing garment of white, face, 
hands, and arms, of a ghastly hue. 
with an electric light burning behind 
her, did not make a bad impersona- 
tion of a ghostly visitant; but the 
lost Louisa must in life have had a 
very dictatorial manner with her 
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husband, and kept him to his work, 
to judge by the sharp voice in which 
she says : 

‘“‘T have come at your bidding— 
paint, without loss of time.” 


Deermouth sets to work like a steam~ 
engine, and in an incredibly short 
space of time produces, it is to be sup- 
posed, something to his own satis- 
faction, for the tremulous vibration 
is again heard, the tin can rattles 
away jollily, and the vision begins a 
sort of vibratory motion. 

The artist, seeing these un- 
equivocal signs of approaching de- 
parture, calls out in an agonised 
voice, ‘‘ Louise ! Louise !” and again 
throws out his arms in a galvanic 
movement. The figure glides slow- 
ly over to him (while he sinks in 
capt devotion on his knees), and 
touches his forehead with her lips. 
In dumb show she conveys to the 
audience that she is returning to 
Spirit Land, very much against her 
will. Suddenly an idea strikes her : 
she comes down to the front of the 
stage, and sings a touching melody, 
which has a soporific effect on her 
husband, for he sinks gradually back 
-on his cushions, and falls fast asleep, 
while the vision glides out to slow 
music. 


It was the day of the play. Any 
one who has ever taken part in 
private theatricals knows all that 
conveys the hurry and the confusion, 
the rush at the last moment, the 
aumber of things to be done, the 
multitude of things forgotten, the 
nervousness of the prima donna, 
and the overpowering selfishness of 
the principal actor. 

he Hon. Reginald Fitzhurst 
combined in himself three distinct 
<ffices. He was author, actor, and 
stage manager; and in his triple 
character made himself most emi- 
nently disagreeable. He ordered, 
fussed, and fumed until everybody 
‘was weary and disgusted. Amateurs 
-are a set of impracticable people ; and 
the corps dramatique at Fairoaks 
‘were not exceptions to this uni- 
versal rule. Half the actors were 
at odds with the other half; jea- 
lousies and petty quarrels were oc- 
curring at every moment, and bidding 
fair to shipwreck the whole thing. 
Mrs, Greville had enough to do to 
keep the peace between her high- 
bred guests. As it was, the seeds of 
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many a life-enmity was laid in the 
green-room of the new theatre! In 
the midst of it all, Dyke went gliding 
about, receiving confidences on 
sides, and throwing oil. on the 
troubled waters. Chum, who had 
never set himself to learn his part, 
now that the fatal moment was 
drawing near, was getting to use his 
own expression, ‘* uncommonly 
funky” about the whole thing, 
A nasty feeling was dawning on him 
that he would make a fool of him- 
self. He went about, repeat- 
ing his part to everyone he 
could get hold of ; and, as his mind 
was running, naturally enough, on 
his very successsul flirtation with 
Lady Lou, he made rather a curious 
jumble of the real and the pretended 
love-making. 

Renée, being the most good- 
natured, was victimised by him, 
and he waylaid her in every direc- 
tion, book in hand. 

(Renée, pronipting Chum, re- 
peats :—)* There goes master’s bell.” 

“*T’d bet you five shillings Lou 
doesn’t give the cue; and if she 
doesn’t, Pm done !—Miss Cardillan. 
would you mind starting me again ?”’ 

(Renée). ‘There goes master’s 
bell !” 

(Chum, acting). “‘ Faith, Mary, my 
darling, you’re the delle, and no mis- 
take ; but I’d like to see the fellow, 
master or not, who dared to ring, 
for you.’—That’s right, is’nt it ?’”’ 

** Quite,” Renée says smilingly ; 
** but you have another long piece P”’ 

“Hang it! so I have; but I've 
forgotten how it begins.” 

(Renée). ‘* Tell me, Mary?” 

** Oh, of course ; I know it now.” 

(Then speaking very quick). * Tell 
me, Mary, darlin’, does my lord’s 
gentleman, or the Duke’s man, ever 
kindle the flames that rise to your 
cheeks ?” 

* Oh, no, no!” interrupted Renée ; 
‘* you’ve skipped a whole page.” 

** Oh, bother it! there never was 
such confounded rubbish. Who the 
deuce could learn such stuff. By-the- 
bye, did you hear about Lou and me 
making it up, after all? I think 
Lou’s a trump, she'll never give me 
up; is’nt she an uncommon pretty’ 
little thing ? 

* Very,” said Renée, “and I’m 
very glad you ‘are going to be 80 
happy.” 
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‘Thank you ! you’re an uncommon- 
ly nice creature yourself ; and only 
that Lou’s in the way, I wouldn’t 
answer for myself ;” and Chum threw 
his hat up in the air, and down 
again, as a vent to his feelings. 

“Renée, I think,” remarked 
quietly, “ you had better 
again.—” 

**Confound it! I suppose I had 
better have another go at the old 
Fitz’s beastly twaddle.” 

“Would you mind starting me 
again ?” 

“There goes master’s bell,’ and 
80 on, over and over again. 

In the meantime the green-room 
was the scene of strife. 

The charming little interlude had 
up to this gone very well ; but on 
the day of the performance Mrs. 
Greville, coming in to rehearsal, 
found war raging between the high- 
contracting parties. 

Lady Sumner was on the stage, 
looking heated and excited, and 
surrounded by the whole corps. 

**If you persist in this,” she was 
saying to Reginald Fitzhurst, “I 
give up the whole thing. No one 
ever heard of such nonsense, and 
I know my lord wouldn’t allow it 
fora moment. He makes a point 
of my side face being turned to 
the audience. 

A smile passed round the circle, 
my lord’s indifference to the little 
lady and her doings being only too 
patent to the world. 

“« Permit me,” said Reginald Fitz- 
hurst, in a voice that trembled with 
rage, “to remark to you, that I 
allow no interference here from any- 
one—agyone. This matter is most 
important to me; and I must beg 
you will kindly place yourselfin the 
attitude I require. You forget that 
the eyes of the country will be 
on us, and such a breach of artistic 
rule cannot be tolerated. 

**T don’t agree with you at all,” 
answered Lady Sumner, hotly; * | 
will not sacrifice myself to any 
artistic stuff.” 

“Well, then, I appeal to Mrs. 
Greville; and, of course, if she 
wishes,” said Fitzhurst, in a boiling 
rage, “I lay down my office of stage 
manager; the piece can do well 
enough without me.” 

** And the piece can do very well 
without me,” was Lady Sumner’s 
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vettish answer. “I will not submit 
to disfigure myself to please any- 
one. Eva, dear, I resign my part.” 

Mrs. Greville looked from one to 
the other, and saw determination in 
both faces. She at once made up 
her mind to side with the one who 
would be to her the greatest loss ; 
besides, it afforded hera slap at her 
enemy. 

“Mr. Fitzhurst is right, dear,” 
she said: ‘‘ your profile is not your 
best point.” 

“That's very strange, dear,” re- 
plied the other, with a flush on her 
cheek ; “ Buckner took me in profile, 
and he did you full face ; but then,” 
she added, innocently, “when one 
is under thirty, one can stand it.” 

This sally, being accompanied by 
a very expressive look, caused the 
fair Eva. to wince a little ; for she 
knew all her guests had peerages, 
and were aware of her age to the 
day. 

**Tt is a pity my lord isn’t here 
to decide the point,” she said, with 
one of hercold smiles. “ Iam afraid 
we shan’t have him here at all, I 
heard from my cousin, Major Kerr, 
this morning, and he met him at the 
Bal de l’ Opéra two nights ago.” 

This time the shot told. Lady 
Sumner, who,with all her faults, did 
love her fickle lord and master alittle, 
changed colour visibly, and with an 
attempt at a careless laugh, laid 
down her arms; she never could 
hold her own against Kva. Fitz- 
hurst, who had been retailing his 
grievances to Dyke, now returned 
to the charge. 

“‘ If you really find it so very dis- 
agreeable, Lady Sumner,” he said, 
**T must only find another Louise. 
I am an old hand at this sort of 
business, and I invariably have a 
substitute to fill up the place of any 
member of the corps who becomes 
troublesome. At all events, I am 
pretty sure of a sweet temper in my 
present selection, for I have never 
seen a more angelic face than Miss 
Capdilan’s. 

* Renée Cardillan!” said Mrs. 
Greville, in amazement. 

If a thunderbolt had fallen, both 
ladies could not have been more 
astonished ; but Lady Sumner was 
the first to recover herself. She saw 
in one moment, by her hostess’s 
face, how distasteful to her this idea 
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was, and she instantly adopted it, 
for even her own vanity was second- 
ary to her delight in the mortifica- 
tion of her dear Eva; besides, she 
was a sharp little woman, and had 
noticed Fitzhurst in close consul- 
tation with Dyke. She had no doubt 
but that the whole thing was ar- 
ranged between them, to frighten 
her into submission. 

“The very thing!” she said, in 
affected delight; ‘*I wonder you 
never thought of that before. I 
resign my part with pleasure to such 
a charming successor, and I'll lend 
her all my things.” 

*T don’t think her guardian 
would hear of such a thing,” Eva 
said. The image of Renée in the 
vision rose before her as she spoke. 
“Oh, my dear, when He lets you,” 
sneered Lady Sumner ; “ besides, we 
all know yow can make him do any- 
thing.” 

* You are mistaken there,” was 
Mrs. Greville’s answer, with the 
sigh of a “femme incomplise.” 

** How delighted Colonel Wind- 
ham will be!” her tormentor went 
on ; “it was only yesterday he was 
saying to me how beautiful she 
would look on the stage. Do you 


know, dear, that’s a regular case. 
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As I was coming through the Oak- 
walk, just now, I saw them sit- 
ting under the trees—didn’t we, 
Lord Deermouth ? ” 

** Oh, it’s a fact !” said that young 
gentleman ; ‘he was busy trying 
the effect of his long curly wig in the 
glass; but he looked round with 
his malicious grin. ‘They are 
spooning; and no doubt it’s the 
fishiest case I have seen this long 
time.” 

It was Mrs. Greville’s turn to 
change colour now. Witha violent 
effort she mastered her emotion, so 
many eyes were on her, enjoying, 
as she well knew, her discomfiture. 

* Renée is only a child,” she an- 
swered, as quietly as she could; 
‘and Colonel Windham treats her 
as such,” and then brought the 
subject back to its theatrical level. 

It needed a good deal of diplo- 
macy to arrange matters as they 
were before this general encoun- 
ter; but, by the assistance of Dyke, 
and judicious flattery, Lady Sumner 
was induced to forego the display 
of her side face, and Reginald 
Fitzhurst abandoned the idea he 
had never entertained of making 
Renée Cardillan one of his corps 
dramatique. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue little theatre at Fairoaks was 
crowded ; all the county gathered 
in to see the fun. Before the foot- 
lights there was pushing and jost- 
ling, to get the front places. Dyke 
had been told off by Mrs. Greville 
for the duty of placing the people, 
and it was curious to see the way 
in which he, as it were, scented 
out those with any possible claims 
to social standing of-any kind, and 
disposed of them accordingly. ‘There 
is nothing draws like amateur act- 
ing ; people will come many miles, 
and be at great inconvenience, to 
see others of their own species 
make fools of themselves ; and the 
consequence was that the benches 
that were intended to hold seven 
or eight persons comfortably, had 
to do duty for ten. All the usual 
little byplay of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
went on:—Obtuse Dowagers in 
large tow-row head-dresses and 


plumes of feathers push to the front, 
while the fresh-looking country girls, 
their daughters, try to pull them 
back. These innocent creatures 
knew well that Mary and Jane, 
their rivals in the back seats, will 
take an unfair advantage, as the 
men are sure to come late. ‘‘ Papa 
is always in such a fuss to be early,” 
they whisper to one another, 
and hang back ; but they are driven 
ruthlessly on. by Dyke, unless, in- 
deed, they belong to the peerage : 
the manceuvres of any of that 
august body are favoured by silent 
and most efficient co-operation. 

At last every one is seated, 
squeezed together like herrings in 
a barrel—no! there are more com- 
ing in: and an extemporised row 
of chairs, down the centre, blocks 
up the passage, a proceeding 
viewed with much disfavour by 
those who, with great diplomacy, 
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had secured to themselves the end 
seats, which, as everyone knows, 
is the thing to do. Fans flutter 
wildly, and scraps of conversation 
float about the room _ there is 
great anxiety to knowtor whom the 
row of arm-chairs in front is kept, 
and for the arrival of those in- 
tended occupants the performance 
is evidently delayed. 

At last, after great bustle and con- 
fusion, and moving of the extempo- 
rised chairs, the long-expected 
guests made their appearance, and 
then, indeed, looks are interchanged 
as Dyke, with much obsequious- 
ness, hands to the coveted fuutewil- 
the young Duke of Morehampton 
and his party, amongst whom is an 
illustrious member of the royal 
family. Such a compliment! for 
Morehampton is more than twenty 
mile’s drive. Lady Sumner, looking 
through the little hole in the cur- 
tain, is ready to burst with rage, her 
only consolation being “‘ the vision.” 
but now the bell rings—there is 
hurry, scurry behind the scenes, 
the orchestra strikes the first note, 
and the curtain draws up! 

It is not my intention to fatigue 
my readers with an account of the 
amateur performance, so like in every 
detail toall other amateur plays, with 
which, no doubt, they are familiar. 
Mrs. Greville played well; and if 
the Hon. Reginald Fitzhurst’s maw- 
kish composition was received with 
a tolerable amount of favour, it was 
certainly owing to the actress who 
impersonated his heroine. In her 
scenes with Colonel Windham, her 
recreant lover, she threw such an 
abandonment of sorrow, such pathos 
of real feeling, that brought down the 
house in genuine hearty acclama- 
tion. Ralph did not at all justify the 
reputation that he had brought into 
the “ provinces ” of being a * crack 
actor.” He was so distrait and pre- 
occupied that it was no wonder that 
critics called him “ a stick ;” but the 
ladies were all on his side, his 
dreamy eyes won all their hearts, 
and there was an unanimous voice 
in his favour that no masculine 
cabal could get the better of. When 
his duties were over, and he had 
changed his dress, he hurried round 
to the front, to find Renée; butshe 
had left the place where he had seen 
her sitting, and was nowhere to be 
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found. Surprised, he wandered list- 
lessly about, looking for her every- 
where, and giving but short answers 
to the pretty flatterers who pressed 
their praises upon him. Coming at 
last into the long gallery, he stood 
transfixed ; for there, in the shadow 
of one of the windows, was Renée, 
and not alone ; her hand was in the 
clasp of a young man, while her face 
was raised to his. We can guess 
who he is? Julian le Noir, who 
had come with the select party from 
Morehampton, where he was en- 
gaged painting the picture for which 

r. Lefévre had got him the order ; 
but poor Ralph was not dreaming 
of the artist of St. Etienne, and it 
was with an acute pang of jealousy 
that he saw that the shy, brown eyes 
had never sparkled for him as they 
did for this unknown stranger. 
In very truth, Renée seemed 
quite a different Renée from the 
one he was accustomed to see. Ex- 
citement or pleasure had given to 
her usually pale face a colour like 
the tinting of a shell; her eyes shone 
like stars, and the rosy lips were 
pone every minute in the rippling 

augh that Ralph loved to hear. 

He ground his teeth together, he 
was in such a rage, and made a 
hasty movement towards the uncon- 
scious pair. 

Renée looked round and saw him. 

“Oh,” she said, springing to him 
with glad, girlish delight, “‘ here’s 
Julian le Noir! Only fancy his 
being here!” and she added, her 
eyes kindling with triumph, “ he 
has come over to copy a picture for 
the Duke of Morehampton, and he 
has already got three more orders, 
and he says that——” 

She stopped suddenly, struck with 
the sullen ab on her lover’s hand- 
some face. Ralph offered her his 
arm, bowing with cold English stiff- 
ness to the young Frenchman. 

“Tcame to look for you,” he 
said, with icy politeness. ‘‘ I could 
not have imagined that you would 
have left your seat ; I should have 
thought Madame Mére’s teachings 
would have shown you the impro- 
priety of such a thing, even with- 
out my wishes.” 

* But it is Julian!” Renée said, 
looking at him with amazement, 
while the bright light faded out of 
her face. ‘* You know who Julien 
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a have heard me speak of 
im.” 

** Yes,” Ralph answered, dryly ; 
**T think you mentioned to me you 
were indebted to this gentleman 
for drawing-lessons.” 

The moment the vungenerous 
words passed his lips, Colonel 
Windham was sorry for them. He 
felt the little hand that rested on 
his arm make an involuntary move- 
ment to free itself; he saw the 
quick look of indignation on Renée’s 
face, and he was wise enough to 
know that he had made a false 
move. He half hoped that the 

oung foreigner had not understood 
him ; but when Julian spoke it was 
in as pure English as the Guards- 
man’s own. 

“TIT am glad to have met you 
again, Mdlle. Renée,” he said, 
“and to see you don’t forget old 
friends and old times. You are 
quite unchanged, in fact. I shall 
see you again before I leave More- 
hampton.” And without taking any 
notice of Colonel Windham’s un- 
corteous salute, he turned to go. 

‘Oh, Julien!” cried Renée, 
quickly, and leaving Ralph’s side 
abruptly, “‘ you are not going away 


like this: you have not told me 
half I wanted to hear.—I couldn't 
Jet him go,” she said, turning to 
Ralph, while the tears started to 


her eyes. ‘‘ You forget it is the 
first time I have seen anyone from 
home since [I left, and I want him 
to tell me so many things. Oh, 

lease, Julian, don’t go,” and she 
aid a detaining hand on the sleeve 
of his coat. 

Two things in this unfortunate 
speech displeased Colonel Windham 
mightily, that his future wife should 
call a drawing-master, a travelling- 
artist, by his name was bad enough; 
but that she should cling to him 
like this, and associate her ideas of 
home with this man and his class, 
was most offensive to his sensitive 
nature; but he felt he would only 
make himself ridiculous if he in- 
terfered further ; he was too much 
in love to venture on being too dis- 
agreeable ; so, with a violent effort, 
he controlled his temper. 

“TI am afraid I interrupted you,” 
he said. ‘‘I forgot that, of course, 
you must have many things to hear 
of your old friends. I think I had 
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better leave you to yourselves. Of 
course, Renée, if I can of any 
use to your friend, I shall be happy 
to oblige you. My name is we 
known at all the studios in London, 
and if Monsieur Le Noir would 
care——” 

Colonel Windham, in saying this 
in rather a lofty tone of patronage, 
thought that he was making an 
amende for his former rudeness, and 
he was not prepared for the rather 
ironical bow with which the artist 
thanked him, and then, turning to 
Renée, added, with one of those 
rare smiles that made his plain face 
look quite handsome— 

“* Now, Mademoiselle, let us avail 
ourselves of your guardian’s kind 
permission.” 

““My guardian!” said Renée, 
with an involuntary burst of gay 
laughter. “ Oh, Colonel Windham, 
Julian thinks you are Mrs. Gre- 
ville’s husband !” 

Ralph flushed to his very tem- 
ples ; it only wanted this to fill up 
the cup of his rising indignation. 
Not trusting himself to speak, he 
turned quickly away, and took his 
way back to the theatre. Here he 
found the “ vision” in full pro- 
gress. Lady Sumner, in flowing 
garments of white and a magnetic 
light burning behind her, looks 
really very ghost-like and artistic. 

She rouses the attention of the 
royal visitor ; he is seen to sit up in 
his chair, his curiosity is excited, 
he asks who she is ? Her mignonne 
style of beauty is much more to his 
taste than the nd Cleopatra .air 
of our friend Eva; he applauds 
vociferously, and the whole com- 
pany following suit, it is univer- 
sally considered that Lady Sumner 
has beaten Mrs. Greville by long 
odds. In the meantime, while the 
clapping resounds in his ear, and 
the curtain draws up again to give 
another view of ‘the vision,” 
Ralph stands gloomily against the 
wall, watching for Renée to come in, 
but there is no sign of her; the 
crowd, so long imprisoned to 
view the antics of their neigh- 
bours, are at last let loose, free to 
take their place on the stage of so- 
ciety, where, indeed, a good many 
more thrilling dramas than the one 
they had just seen performed, are 
hourly acted. 
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The gaping, yawning mass stream 
out, the ladies shaking their gauzy 
dresses, crushed in the narrow 
seats, in the hope of restoring 
them to something of their fresh- 
ness. The dowagers are hungry 
for their supper ; the girls are hun- 
gry for flirtation. Following the 
crowd listlessly, Ralph made his 
way back to the long gallery, and 
from a distance saw that Renée and 
her companion were still engrossed 
with one another. The fact was, 
that in Julian’s conversation, there 
was something irresistibly attrac- 
tive ; it absorbed the attention of 
his listener ; it was the power of 
the genius that was in him that 
gave colour to his language and 
a thrill to his voice—this power 
was wanting in Ralph. Handsome 
and winning as he was, he could 
not interest his listener as the 
artist could ; and Renée, in this hour 
of renewed intercourse with the 
companion of her childhood, did not 
even miss her lover. 

As she smiled at Julian, sym- 
pathising with his artistic fancies, 
and laughing gaily at his stories of 
her old home, she never, for one 
moment, dreamt of the pain she was 
giving. 

As I said before, Ralph was of a 
gloomy, suspicious temper ; and his 
experience of the women amongst 
whom he had been thrown had not 
improved his opinion of them. 
Looking at the girl who, barely 
twenty-four hours ago, had pro- 
mised to be his wife, he doubted 
her. He saw her absorbed atten- 
tion, he marked the adoring look 
of Le Noir, and quick the thought 
flashed tlrrough his mind, ‘ All her 
innocence and naivété is assumed ; 
she is as great a coquette as any of 
them.” 

He waited on, in the hope 
that Renée would look round, but 
she did not, and with a bitter sigh 
he turned away, to meet the eyes 
of Mrs. Greville, fixed upon him 
with a melancholy, tender interest 
that touched him at that moment 
particularly. 

**Poor Eva!” he thought, “ after 
ail, she loves me ;” and drew near to 
her. The crowd that was around her, 
paying her adulatory compliments, 
«po on his approach, and he 


and she were alone. Ralph began 
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the conversation by a few well-de- 
served praises of her acting. She 
listened greedily to his words, and 
then gave a well-modulated sigh. 

** Do you know,” she said, “* that 
while that play went on I was 
happy, happier far than I have, 
been for weeks. I fancied it was 
all true, Ralph, and that I was a girl 
again, and that—that——” Here 
she looked away from him, and tears 
—genuine tears—of emotion stood 
in her eyes. 

Colonel Windham looked at her 
with pity; he could not find it in 
his heart to say anything to her, 
knowing, as he did, what manner 
of lie it would be. 

** Something—the acting, I sup- 
pose—has made me nervous,” she 
went on presently ; ‘‘ but I do think 
that if I had married a man I loved, 
I should have been a different wo- 
man. God knows, my life has been 
a hard one,” she added, ‘‘ and no 
one but myself has an idea that 
poor Robert makes me suffer.” 

** My dear Eva,” said Ralph, 
kindly, ‘‘we must not make mise- 
ries for ourselves. Of course, Gre- 
ville has his peculiarities ; but I am 
sure he fully appreciates the trea- 
sure he has in you.” 

Mrs. Greville looked at him; 
this tone was somethiug quite new. 
I don’t think that Windham was 
at all conscious of her gaze, forshe 
was revolving in his mind how he 
would break to her his news ; but 
suddenly she startled him by say- 
ing, ‘* Did you ever see anyone look 
so happy as our little nun does 
to-night? I am afraid Deermouth 
has no chance, and I must confess 
I do think Le Noir very charming.” 

* Are you alluding to the drawing- 
master?’ Ralph said, coldly. 

“Oh, that was a mistake of 
mine,” Mrs. Greville answered. 
** He is really a very clever artist, 
and Morehampton tells me he is 
well connected on his mother’s 
side. She was an Englishwoman. 
Iam sure Robert will be very angry 
with me; but how could I refuse, to 
make the poor child happy, by 
asking him?” and Eva looked with 
an angelic smile on her face at 
Windham. 

“‘Then Miss Cardillan knew he 
was coming to-night ?” questioned 
Ralph quietly. 
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** Well, I should think she did; 
but didn’t she tell you? You are 
her father confessor,” added Mrs. 
Greville, with a mocking laugh. 
Then, suddenly changing to a 
plaintive, tender voice, she went 
on—** Oh, Ralph! why don’t you 
trust me?—believe me, I would be 
your friend, even tothe breaking 
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of my own heart. Icannot bear to 
see one like you deceived.” 

**Deceived!” said Ralph start- 
ing. ** How am I deceived ?—what 
are you talking of ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Mrs. 
Greville; ‘“‘it is time for us to go 
to supper,’ and she turned off the 
subject resolutely. 


WHO ARE THE ZINCALI, OR GIPSIES? AND WHAT IS 
THEIR ULTIMATE DESTINY? 


THE only people on the earth, who 
may be looked upon as scattered 
and fragmentary races, are the Jews 
and the Gipsies. Both are under a 
law that perpetuates disintegration, 
and yet preserves what it per- 
petuates. Both seem to be the sub- 
jects of a special Divine retribu- 
tion, the effects of which, for 


many generations, have been pre- 
eminently disastrous and terrible. 
The nation of the Jews was origin- 
ated under the most auspicious pro- 
mises of the Divine favour, that 
should culminate in the pre-emi- 


nence of Israel over all other na- 
tions, among whom that ‘‘ peculiar 
pees ” should not be counted ; 

ut this marvellous exaltation was 
made to hinge on the principle of 
implicit obedience to a Divine law. 
To fail in this particular would re- 
sult in the abasement and disper- 
sion of the whole nation that was 
to be as the sands of the sea in- 
numerable, a hyperbolical expres- 
sion significant of a multitudinous 
host. Nevertheless, God's original 
er to Abraham, Isaac, and 

acob—the founders of the He- 
brew race—would stand good, 
though its realisation would have 
to be postponed till the termination 
of the “times of the Gentiles,” 
now in course of completion. 

After many generations of various 
fortune, good and evil fluctuations, 
during which the most stupendous 
miracles were performed, the pre- 
dictions of evil against the Hebrew 
nation began to set in towards their 
consummation. After repeated 
judgments, and a succession of re- 
curring mercies, the Divine forbear- 
ance was for ever exhausted, and 


the end came, the abolition of the 
Jewish theocracy, and the utter 
overthrow and dispersion of the 
apostate nation throughout the 
earth. This had been the theme 
of prophecy for thousands of years 
till the time of Malachi, three or four 
hundred years before Christ. The 
same predictions announced, more- 
over, that the results of Jewish 
apostacy should be manifested 
through a long succession of ages, 
till the “ Deliverer (Christ) should 
(a second time) come out of Zion, 
and turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob, restore their counsellors as 
at the first, and their judges, as at 
the beginning.” 

History has recorded how lite- 
rally to the present time the pro- 
phecies against Israel have been 
falfilled—a guarantee of the literal 
exactitude with which the predic- 
tions concerning the future glory, 
and restitution of this remarkable 
people will be finally realised. Those 
who are familiar with the Scripture 
text will be able to reproduce be- 
fore their mind’s eye the various 
passages that, in graphic terms, 
refer not only to the dispersion of 
the Israelites, but to their ultimate 
restoration. Those who are only 
imperfectly acquainted with the 
text will do well to look into the 
vaticinations of the Hebrew Pro- 
phets, not one of whose predictions, 
the Book says, will fail. 

The Gipsies, like the Jews, at some 
antecedent period of their history, 
incurred the indignation of Israel’s 
God, and have been for 2,000 years 
labouring under the curse they have 
thereby brought upon themselves. 
They are under a law of degradation 
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and dispersion ; they are wanderers, 
vagabonds, and outcasts in the 
earth. This is evidently an excep- 
tional state of things, and must be 
explainable on intelligible princi- 
ples ; for no nation could be brought 
into such a state of isolation save 
under the operation of a powerful 
law, similar to the one that effected 
the dispersion of the Jews, and yet 
preserved them a distinct and sepa- 
rate people to this day. 

The Jews and the Gipsies are the 
only a extant, who occupy this 
independent unity in adversity 
among the nations of the earth. 
Though broken up into detached 
sections, the homogeneity of the 
Gipsy tribes remains as unique as 
the homogeneity of the Jews. The 
same peculiarities that prevail among 
the Gipsies of Spain prevail among 
those of England, Russia, Hungary, 
and the East, as well as among the 
various tribes, or fragments of tribes, 
spread over the world. 

The existence of these tribes is a 
fact that has given birth to much 
speculation and conjecture as to 
their origin ; and none of the writers 
on this interesting subject have ar- 
rived at any authoritative conclu- 
sion. It has been commonly thought 
that this wandering and scattered 

ple proceeded originally from 
Ter but this is one of the many 
popular errors that have been allow- 
ed to take deep root in the public 
mind. The only evidence of an 
Egyptian derivation is in the colour 
of their skin, and their Oriental de- 
scent; neither their physiognomy 
nor their language has any affinity 
with either ancient or modern 


Egypt. 


The Gipsies themselves can give 
no account of the land of their birth, 
though they are not without legends, 
which, however, are of the most un- 
reliable character. 

Borrow, in his “ Gipsiesin Spain,” 
affirms them to be of Indian origin, 
the Gipsey dialects being consider- 
ably intermixed with words from 
the Sanscrit, an ancient lan: . 
the mother of Hindustani, and with 
which several European languages 
may claim affinity ; words from the 
Persian and the Greek tongues are 
found freely interspersed among the 
“seven jargons” of the Zincali; 
but there are no Arabic, Moorish, 
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or Egyptian expressions. The Gip- 
sies are evidently a people distinct 
from the Moriscos, Arabs, and 
Egyptians ; but bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the natives of Per- 
sia and Hindustan. 

Borrow thus defines the etymo- 
logy of the term Zincali :—“ Cales 
is merely the plural termination of 
the compound word Zincalo, and 
signifies the ‘black men,’ —the 
complete word indicating the ‘ black 
men of Zend.’ Chai is a modifica- 
tion of the word Chal, which, by 
the Gitanos of Estremadura, is ap- 
plied to Egypt, and by other 
Spanish Gipsies is held to be an 
equivalent for Heaven .... thus 
Chai may denote the sons of Egypt 
or the sons of Heaven. It is, how- 
ever, right to observe that amongst 
the Gitanos the word Chai has fre- 

uently no other signification than 

e simple one of ‘ children.’ ” 

The names by which they are 
known, in the various countries 
where they are found, are almost 
identical: hence in Spain they 
are called Gitano (a name of in- 
famy) and Zincali; in Hungary, 
Czigani; in Italy, Zingari and 
Ciani ; in Germany, Zigeuner ; and 
in Russia and the East, Zingani 
and Zingarri ; they are also called 
Bohemians and Gipsies—the last 
term evidently derived from their 
supposed Egyptian origin. 

Admitting the Oriental descent 
of the Gipsey tribes, it seems that, 
after they began their wanderings 
from their ancient habitat, they 
entered Europe from the Kast, 
and made Roumania their first 
resting-place, and from thence they 
spread over Europe, particularly 
Russia, Spain, and England. Mr. 
Borrow observes :—‘ In Wallachia 
and Moldavia, two of the eastern- 
most regions of Kurope, are to be 
found seven millions of people call- 
ing themselves Roumouni, and 
speaking a dialect of the Latin 
tongue, much corrupted by so- 
_— barbarous ao, These 

e are supposed to be in part 
Soleehaae of Roman soldiers 
—Rome, in the days of her gran- 
deur, having established immense 
military colonies in that part of 
Europe. In the midst of these 
people exist vast numbers of gip- 
sies, amounting to at least 200,000.” 
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In the Gipsey dialect it is therefore 
natural that we should find many 
words appertaining to the language 
of Roumania, and this is unques- 
tionably the fact; but Mr. Borrow 
goes on to observe, that the term 
Rommany is not derived from the 
name of this particular country, 
but is essentially a Gipsey word, 
that means the “sect of the hus- 
bands,” to whom the Gitanos in- 
culeate and enjoin implicit obedi- 
ence among themselves. 

Their general occupation, in all 
countries, seems to have been of a 
mean and unambitious character, 
—tinkering, and jockeying, and 
like vagabondising employment, in- 
cluding fortune-telling and fraudu- 
lent dealing, constituting their 
general mode of action. Their un- 
changeable hatred to the Busnees, 
or Gentile nations, is part of their 
creed ; this malignant feeling has 
been fostered and stimulated by the 
barbarities and persecution with 
which they have been afflicted 
from time immemorial. Objects of 
suspicion and fear they have ever 
been to the nations of Europe ; the 
tales of their brigandage and law- 
less habits tending to confirm and 
perpetuate the dread and dislike 
with which they have been con- 
tinually regarded. They seem to 
possess the inherent reputation of 
Cain, having a characteristic mark 
upon them to distinguish them as a 
reprobate and abandoned race. They 
are probably descendants of Cain, 
in a direct line, and retain in their 
blood the murderous enmity that 
ruled over that eminent fratricide. 
Persecution has followed them ever 
since their expatriation? In Spain 
the most barbarous enactments 
have pursued them, from the earli- 
est period of their appearance in 
that country. What marvel if they 
should retain a lively recollection 
of their wrongs, and inculcate war 
—war even to the knife—as has 
been too often exemplified ? Like 
the Jews, however, the more they 
were persecuted the more they 
<ditel to increase and multiply ; 
and, though naturally timid and 
cautious, exhibited both boldness 
and audacity during the periods of 
their greatest tribulation. They 
might have been exterminated, had 
not God, in His inscrutable provi- 
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dence, continually prepared for 
them a way of escape from this 
terrible conclusion. The same 
threatened fate was for many long 
centuries hovering over the heads of 
the Jews, against whom every man’s 
hand seemed to have been raised. It 
seems as though the pseudo-Chris- 
tians of those degenerate days had 
been turned mad, because God had 
visited His people with indignation 
and wrath, and driven them from 
His presence, scattering them to 
o four ap The ot , and the 

ipsey might appropriate uote 
the watde Sf J x and ale taeen 
to their own case :—‘* Behold they 
.... have us in derision, whose 
fathers we would have disdained to 
have set with the dogs of our flock 

. - among the bushes they brayed, 
under the nettles they were ga- 
thered together; they were .... 
fools, children of base men : they 
were viler than the earth. We are 
their song, their byeword: they 
abhor and flee from us, and spare 
not to spit upon us. Because He 
hath loosed our cord and afflicted us, 
they also have let loose the bridle 
before us, and .... raised up the 
ways of destructioa against us,” &c. 


The Gipseys of Moscow are in 
many instances distinguished above 
their brethren in other parts of the 
world. Borrow says :—* The station 
to which they have attainedin society 
in that most remarkable of cities, is 
so far above the sphere of their 
brethren that it may be considered as 
a phenomenon in Gipsey history, 
and on that account is entitled to 

articular notice. Those who have 

n accustomed to look upon the 
Gipsey as a wandering outcast, incap- 
able of appreciating the blessing of 
a settled and civilised life, as one who 
never ascends higher than the con- 
dition of a low trafficker, will be sur- 
prised to learn that amongst the 
Gipsies of Moscow there are not a 
few who inhabit stately houses, go 
abroad in elegant equipages, and are 
behind the higher order of the Rus- 
sians, neither in appearance nor 
mental acquirements.” This change 
in their social condition is attribut- 
able to their proficiency in song, 
which has been exercised before the 
nobility and gentry of Moscow by 
female Gipsies from a very early 


period. 
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* Perhaps,” remarks Borrow, “the 
highest compliment ever paid toa 
songster was by Catalani herself to 
one of these daughters of Russia. The 
celebrated Italian cantatrice was 80 
enchanted with the voice of a Moscow 
Gipsey that she tore from her own 
shoulders a cashmere shawl, which 
had been presented to her by the Pope, 
and embracing the Gipsey, insisted on 
her acceptance of the splendid gift.” 

Large sums of money are frequent- 
ly acquired through this talent of 
song among the Gipsey females, who 
are thereby enabled to support their 
relatives in affluence and luxury; 
** some are married to Russians, and 
no one who has visited Russia can 
but be aware that a lovely and accom- 
plished Countess, of the noble family 
of Tolstoy, is by birth a Zigana, and 
was originally one of the principal 
attractions of a Rommany choir at 
Moscow.” 

Nevertheless such examples are 
splendid exceptions ; refreshing oases 
in the Zigana life, which, as a rule, 
displays nothing but the most un- 
enviable sterility in all its ramifica- 
tions. The Gitanos, however, pre- 
serve the kindliest affection among 
each other ; and if a stranger should 
appear among them, speaking their 
language and fraternising with them, 
they would hail him as their brother, 
and give him the heartiest welcome. 
Among a thousand crimes the gipsies 
exhibit one more virtue,—they are, 
commonly speaking, faithful to their 
marriage vows, especially the females, 
who are also remarkable for their 
chastity. Borrow observes :—“ The 
Gipsey women (of Spain), as far as 
corporeal chastity goes, are very 
ge ; but in other respects, alas! 

ittle can be said in praise of their 
morality.” They seem to be utterly 
destitute of the religious principle, 
the bump of veneration must be 
scarcely discernible; they neither fear 
God nor regard man, except to de- 
ceive and overreach him. They have 
no idea of a future state of existence, 
and despise the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments hereafter. Mr. 
Borrow intimates that, as far as he 
could learn, their forefathers seem to 
have entertained some notions con- 
cerning the transmigration of souls ; 
but when appealed to on the subject 
generally, close it by the melancholy 
apology: ‘We have been wicked 
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and miserable enough in this life: 
why should we live again?” They 
will listen to your exposition of 
Scripture in their jargon with ad- 
miration and delight; but it is not 
the doctrine that entertains them and 
arrests their attention, but the fami- 
liar sounds of their own dialect, which 
they listen to with the enthusiasm 
of a primitive and barbarous people. 

They furnish a mournful example 
of the degradation to which a race 
of human beings, of the same blood 
as our own, can be reduced, when 
abandoned by God to their own de- 
vices and desires. How lame and 
impotent the inevitable conclusion 
at which they must necesarily arrive, 
though worse specimens of humanity 
than the Gipsies might be specified ! 

**The climate of England,” says 
Borrow, “‘is well known to be 
favourable to beauty, and in no part 
of the world is the appearance of 
the Gipsies so prepossesing as in that 
country ; their complexion is dark, 
but not disagreeably so; their faces 
are oval, their features regular, their 
foreheads rather low, and their hands 
and feet small. The men are taller 
than the English peasantry, and far 
more active. They all speak the 
English language with fluency, and 
in their gait and demeanour are easy 
and graceful.” 

In proof of the homogeneousness of 
the Gipsey tongue, an English Gipsey 
can be understood by his brethren 
in the heart of Russia, though the 
two jargons are in many points 
necessarily dissimilar and dissonant ; 
but in no part of the world, says 
Borrow, is the Gipsey language pre- 
served better than in Hungary. 

Notwithstanding the intimate ac- 
quaintance with Gipsey life and cha- 
racter, Mr. Borrow exhibits, he has 
only made an approach towards 
elucidating the mystery of the 
Zincali. .He describes them as 
**coming from Ind ;” he has, how- 
ever, discovered only a clue to their 
real origin. He has unaccountably 
overlooked the only evidence that 
may be considered final, unmistake- 
able, and authoritative. In due time 
we shall indicate where this evi- 
dence may be found. We shall also 
demonstrate that Mr. Borrow, with 
his accurate knowledge of the mixed 
language of the Romas, and its re- 
semblance to the ancient Sanscrit, 
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Hindustani, and the Persian tongue, 
supports, though indirectly, our view 
of the case. But before we enter on 
this branch of our subject, we shall 
briefly review Mr. Borrow’s admi- 
rable comparison of the Jews and the 
Gipsies, between whom he observes 
an antithetical resemblance, if we 
may be allowed to use so paradoxical 
an expression. 

Calling to mind the exodus of 
Israel from Egypt, under the mira- 
culous direction of Moses, bringing 
to our recollection the pillar of cloud 
and the pillar of fire, that went be- 
fore the armies of Israel, their long 
wanderings in the wilderness, their 
victories and their defeats, and their 
ultimate dispersion by the Romans ; 
and acknowledging the unfailing 
truth of the Word that assures them 
of their final restoration to the Divine 
favour, when the kingdom and scep- 
tre will be relegated to His expatria- 
ted people, Mr. Borrow observes :— 

‘* There are certainly some points 
of resemblance between the children 
of Roma and those of Israel. Both 
have had an exodus, both are exiles 
and dispersed among the Gentiles, 
by whom they are hated and despised, 
and whom they also hate and despise, 
under the vame of Busnees and 
Goyim ; both, though speaking the 
language of the Gentiles, possess a 
peculiar tongue, which the latter do 
not understand, and both possess 
a@ peculiar cast of countenance, by 
which they may, without difficulty, 
be distinguished from all other na- 
tions; but with these points the 
similarity terminates. 

“The Romas, unlike the Israelites, 
have no religion . . . . The Israel- 
ites possess the most authentic his- 
tory in the world. . . . The Romas 
have no history, they do not know 
even the name of their original 
country .... The Israelites are 
of all people the most wealthy, the 
Romas the most poor—poor as a 
Gipsey, being proverbial amongst 
some nations, though both are 
equally greedy of gain ; and finally, 
though both are noted for peculiar 
craft and cunning, no people are 
more ignorant than the Romas, 
while the Jews have always been a 
learned people, being in possession 
of the oldest literature in the world, 
and certainly the most important 
and interesting.” 
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Mr. Borrow very properly dis- 
misses the Gipsey tradition concern- 
ing their alleged descent from the 
ancient Egyptians, as unworthy of 
credence, and believes that ‘* India’s 
sunny land” was their ancient birth- 
place. There is a prediction con- 
cerning the Egyptians in the 29th c. 
of Ezekiel, verses 12 and 13, which 
may have indirectly given rise to the 
Gipsey tradition; it is thus writ- 
ten: “I will make the land of Egypt 
desolate in the midst of the coun- 
tries that are desolate, and her 
cities among the cities that are laid 
waste, shall be desolate forty years ; 
and I will scatter the Egyptians 
among the nations, and I will dis- 
perse them through the countries.” 
So far, this seems to give an extreme 
probability to the assumption of an 
Egyptian origin for the Gipsies, 
which, as we said before, is a corrup- 
tion of the former word; but the 
succeeding verse, effectually removes 
the transient impression, and mak- 
eth the vision clear :—‘‘ Yet, thus 
saith the Lord God, at the end of 
forty years will I gather the Egyp- 
tians from the people whither they 
were scattered.” ‘The same disper- 
persion is indicated in the language 
of the 30th ¢c. and 26 v. of the same 
book. It appears from this that a 
restoration was to follow the forty 
years’ exodus, whereas the Gipsies 
have been wanderers among the 
nations for upwards of 2,000 years, 
which we shall now proceed to prove, 
from the 49th c. of Jeremiah, in the 
irreversible language of a prediction 
that has been as singularly verified 
to the present day, as the prophecies 
concerning their brother outcasts, 
the Jews, have been, and will con- 
tinue to be till the consummation. 
We will quote from the 34th to 
to the 39th verses :— 

** The word of the Lord, that came 
to Jeremiah the prophet against 
Elam, in the beginning of the reign 
of Zedekiah, king of Judah, saying : 
Thus saith the Lord of Hosts : Be- 
hold, I will break the bow of 
Elam, the chief of their might, 
and upon Elam will I bring the four 
winds from the four quarters of 
heaven, and scatter them towards all 
those winds; and there shall be no 
nation whither the outcasts of Elam 
shall not come.” And to prove that 
the prophecy refers to a people that 
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is still extant, we will quote the three 
remaining verses, the onus of which 
rests on the final one:—‘‘I will 
cause Elam to be dismayed before 
their enemies, and before them that 
seek their life ; and I will bring evil 
upon them; even my fierce anger, 
saith the Lord ; and I will send the 
sword after them, till I have con- 
sumed them; and I will set my 
throne in Elam, and willdestroy from 
thence the King, and the princes, 
But, it shall come to pass in the 
latter days, that I will bring 
again the captivity of Elam, saith 
Jehovah.” 

The Gipsies are the only people 
in existence—the only people that 
have existed for 2000 years—that 
can be said to meet the requirements 
of this explicit and detailed predic- 
tion. The Elamites were natives 
of ancient Persia, and according to 
Borrow—who had ample oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining—the Gipsey 
language is a heterogeneous mixture 
of Persian, Sanscrit, Hindustani, 
and Greek words, or words derivable 
therefrom, the Persian and Sanscrit 
predominating. Borrow says :— 
** Still more abundant, however, 
than the mixture of Greek and 
Sclavonian, is the alloy in the Gipsey 
language, wherever spoken, of mo- 
dern Persian words. The 
modern Persian .... is a 
daughter of the ancient Zend, and, 
as such, is entitled to claim affinity 
with the Sanscrit and its dialects. 
5 With the rise of Islam, the 
modern Persian was doomed to be 
carried into India,” where it became 
the language of the court, as French 
has become the fashionable medium 
of communication in the Russian 
court, and in other European circles 
of the aristocracy. The result was, 
it became thoroughly intermixed 
with the dialects of that country. 

But we lay more stress on the 
words of Jeremiah than on any tes- 
timony that may be adduced in sup- 
port of his words; and we have no 
doubt whatever, and never have had, 
that the Zincali, or Gipsey tribes, are 
the scattered descendants of the in- 
habitants of a powerful kingdom in 
ancient Persia, distinguished by the 
name of Elam. The Elamites, in 
common with the Hebrews, were 
the descendants of Shem (Gen. 
x. 22); on whom God's blessing 
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should ultimately rest, and this ac- 
cords with the words of Jeremiah in 
reference to the latter-day restitu- 
tion of these benighted “ outcasts,” 
who have lost their way in the dark- 
ness, and know not what is to be 
the end of their peregrinations. The 
terminal period of their expatriation 
has not yet arrived, for outcasts the 
Gipsey race still remain; but a rem- 
nant will be preserved for the ful- 
filment of the prophecy. 

We are now living in the latter 
days of Gentile domination ; many 
prophecies might be cited to prove 
the identity of the latter-days with 
the “times of the Gentiles,” under 
the Christian dispensation ; there- 
fore, the period ordained for the re- 
storation of Israel and Elam is 
near its dawn: it is probable they 
will both be ethan together at 
the same time, and displayed before 
“all the nations” as a monument of 
the truth of prophecy, and God’s 
enduring mercy. 

Let the period of Elam’s restora- 
tion be when it may, it is to occur 
in the “ latter days,” at a time sub- 
sequent to the present time, inas- 
much as the Elamites continue to 
remain outcasts in every nation under 
heaven where they are found. The 
word, therefore, up to this period 
has been literally fulfilled, and we 
may reasonably presume that its 
later provisions will, in the fulness 
of time, be substantially verified 
also. 

The Elamites were, in the days of 
Zedekiah, a powerful people, inhabit~ 
ing the Persian territory; God’s 
decree went forth against them, and 
evil began to befal them, till they 
were finally driven into that exile from 
which they have not been recalled. 
Ezekiel xxiii. 24, thus refers to Elam: 
“ There is Elam, and all her multi- 
tude round about her grave, all of 
them slain, fallen by the sword, 
which are gone down uncircumcised 
into the nether parts of the earth, 
which caused their terror in the land 
of the living.” ‘The succeeding 
verse further enlarges on the over- 
whelming destruction depicted in 
the vision. A multitude of nations, 
the chiefof which is Egypt, are de- 
voted to the sword, which God had 
put in the hands of the King of 
Babylon to chastise and overthrow 
them. Elam was singled out not 
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only for a partial extermination, but 
for a more signal example of God’s 
marvellous power of preservation, 
which we now witness in the pre- 
sent existence of the Gipsey tribes. 
The modern Persians are. probabl 
descendants of a collateral branc 
of the ancient inheritors of the land, 
though not of the Elamites particu- 
larly, inasmuch as they are not par- 
takers of the peculiar doom of the 
Zincali. The Elamites are said to 
have occupied the southern frontier 
of India. It is also stated that, 
after the subversion of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy, opportunity was 
afforded for the return of the exiles ; 
but the irrevocable fact had gone 
forth that the period of their return 
should be coincident with the “ lat- 
ter days ”—a term, as we observed 
before, frequently. employed to de- 
note the time of the end of. the Gen- 
tile-Christian,period. Though, there- 
fore, after the fall of Babylon, some 
who had taken part with the Medo- 
Persian army, may have been per- 
mitted to re ss their original 
heritages, the great body of the na- 
tion continued, as they have con- 
tinued ever since, exiles and outcasts 
in the earth. 

With reference to the modern 
Persians, we know, from Ezekiel 
xxxvili., that they, at the time of Is- 
-rael’s restoration, will be the 
subject of an unexampled display 
of God’s retributive ven.eance, in 
which will be involved a vast con- 
federacy of the northern nations of 
Europe, which, in the text, are 
distinguished by their ancient 
names; but mention is made, in 
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plain language of “ Persia, Ethiopian 
and Lybia.” This unprecedented co- 
alitionary force will invade Palestine, 
and rush, like a storm, against the 
mountains of Israel * to subjugate 
the Jews, who have been brought 
back. from the sword, and who 
shall dwell safely, all of them, with- 
out gates, and without bars.” So 
great, however, is the destruction 
of the invading army, that seven 
months are required for Israel to 
bury the dead, and burn the weapons 
of war. This may be the period 
assigned for the restoration of Elam 
to the Persian dominions, her eman- 
cipation from captivity and disgrace, 
aud her re-establishment in her own 
base. But we are not so much con- 
cerned about the time as about the 
fact itself. The elements of a great 
people are in this dispersed and re- 
ted race. 

All who are capable of receiviny 
the words of prophesy on this sub- 
ject, as truth that cannot be giio 
ssid and must prevail against - 
and every form of scepticism, will 
be necessited to accept the view of 
the.case, as herein presented, and 
look upon the Gipsey tribes as the 
residue of Elam, who, for many 
generations, have been doomed to 
remain outcasts among the nations 
of the earth, till the period allotted 
for their re-integration shall have 
arrived—outcasts distant from every 
other people, and characterised by 
the peculiar'ties aud singularities of 
a nation branded, lke the Jews, 
wtih the unchangeable mark of a 
Divinely appointed ener 
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An hierarchy was early established 
in England, as three British Bishops 
assisted at the Council of Arles, a.p. 
$14, being one for each province 
into which the kingdom was then 
divided. In consequence, Chris- 
tianity there was of older date than 
the fourth century. When we re- 
flect on the zeal of the primitive 
preachers of the Gospel, and the 
contiguity of Ireland to England, 


it cannot be supposed the former 
isle escaped their evangelical la- 
bours. It afforded the terrified 
British clergy a secure asylum from 
the Dioclesian persecution in 303. 
So that it is highly probable that 
the glad tidings of a Redeeming 
Savour were promulgated here very 
little later than Britain. And we are 
the more inclined to believe what 
is advanced, because Bh, Seoane 
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incontestibly proves there was a 
Christian Church in Ireland in the 
fourth and beginning of the fifth 
century, and that letters were then 
known and cultivated here. Speak- 
ing of Celestius, the bosom friend 
of Pelagius the heresiarch, he says: 
he was made fat with Scottish 
flammery.” Now,* Pelagius was a 
British monk, and an eminent 
scholar : to him resorted youth from 
England and Ireland for instruc- 
tion, and among others our country- 
man Celestius, who embraced the 
monastic life. "While inthe British 
monastery he wrote to his parents 
in Ireland three pious epistles, ex- 
horting them to the practice of 
virtue. All this evinees that our 
isle had been long Christian. Pela- 
gius was an able teacher, and well 
read in Greek philosophy: it was 
there he found the notions about 
God and the human soul which 
were the foundations of his heresy. 

The Irish themselves are the best 
evidences of the origin of their faith. 
About the year 661, a conference 
was held at Whitby, to determine 
whether the ancient discipline of 
the British and Irish Churches re- 
specting the paschal festival, tonsure 
and other rites, should be continued ; 
or whether the Romish innovations, 
adopted by the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
should be preferred. Wilfrid, an 
Eleve of Rome, supported the latter, 
as Colman, an Irishman, educated 
among the Culdees at Hy, and Bi- 
a d of Lindisfern, did the former. 
** The Easter I keep,” says Colman, 
*I received from my elders, who sent 
me Bishop hither; the which all 
our forefathers, men beloved of 
God, tre known to have kept after 
the same manner; and that the 
same may not seem to any con- 
temptible or worthy to be re- 
jected, it is the same which St. 
John the Evangelist and the 
Churches over which he presided, 
observed.” 

About the year 160, the Gallic 
Church, in a long epistle to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, re- 
lates the martyrdom of many pro- 
sessors of the Gospel. Pothinus was 
then Bishop of Lyons, and aGrecian; 
as were Attalus, Alexander,and Alci- 
biades, who were missionaries in 
Gaul. These were sent by Polycarp 
into France, when he went to Rome 
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in the pontificate of Anicetus. Of 
course the letter written by them to 
the Christians in Asia was in Greek, 
and this is remarked by Valesius. 
Irenzus, who succeeded Pothinus 
in Lyons, was a Greek of Smyrna, 
of which city Polycarp was Bishop. 
Irenwus when a youth saw and con- 
versed with Polycarp, and heard him 
relate the discourses he held with 
St. John and with the rest who had 
seen Christ. From hence we clearly 
discover the grounds of Bishop Coi- 
man’s practice, and how it was 
dotniek from St. John. Polycarp 
was disciple of St. John, as Poth- 
inus and Rennes were of Polycarp. 
These Asiatic missionaries founded 
Churches, ordained Bishops, and 
gave to the Christians of Britain 
and France a liturgical form. A 
very ancient MS. informs us, that 
St. John the Evangelist first sang 
the Gallican office, then the blessed 
Polycarp his disciple, and after him 
Ireneeus, Bishop of Lyons. Bishop 
Stillingfleet, who carefully examin- 
ed this ancient cirsus or office, shows 
that it agreed with the Greek, and 
materially differed from the Roman, 
in the communion service, in the 
prophetical lessons, in the sermon 
and offices after it, and in various 
other particulars, and that this 
office was adopted by the British 
Church, and no doubt by the Irish, 
which perfectly symbolised with it. 
Indeed, we have direct and positive 
proof that our liturgy was not the 
Roman, in Gillebert the Bishop of 
Limerick’s epistle to the Irish pre- 
lates in 1090. We shall find the 
Irish rites and ceremonies differing 
from the Roman, in the celebration 
of Easter, in the administration of 
baptism, in the multiplication of 
Bishops, and in numberless other 
points wherein they agreed with 
the Asiatic and British Christians, 
from whom they received their 
faith. Irenzeus, in the second cen- 
tury, loudly complained of Romish 
innovations, ‘that the schismatics 
at Rome had corrupted the sincere 
law of the Church, which led to the 
greatest impieties. These opinions, 
adds he, the presbyters who lived 
before our times, who were also 
the disciples of the Apostles, did in 
no wise deliver. I, who saw and 
heard the blessed Polycarp, am able 
to protest in the presence of God, 
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that if that (gerne presbyter had 
heard these things, he would have 
stopped his ears, and cried out ac- 
cording to his custom, ‘Good God! 
for} what times hast thou reserved 
me, that I should suffer such things ? 
He would have fled from the space 
where he was sitting or standing, 
should he have heard these things.” 
Thus far Irenzus. 

These sentiments on Romish cor- 
ruptions the Asiatic missionaries 
brought with them into Western 
Europe; they inculcated them on 
their converts, and the horror and 
detestation they excited in their 
minds were not effaced for many 
ages ; it lasted in Ireland for more 
than ten centuries. Such was the 
“— of Christianity in Ireland, 
and such the orientalism of our 
rites and ceremonies, which during 
cr poeeens in these inquiries we 
> have frequent occasions to 
remark, 

How laborious soever these re- 
searches may be, I apply to them 
with ardour and pleasure, in hopes 
of discovering truth ; but I confess 
myself dispirited and dejected when 
reduced to the miserable necessity 
of combating senseless fictions, and 
all the ignorance and absurdity of 
Trish hagiography. No laurels are 
here to be reaped, no reputation to 
be obtained, and yet silent contempt 
would soon be construed into ac- 
quiescence, if not approbation. 

The puerile figments of Vincent 
of Beauvias, Moronus, Vasaldus, 
O’Sullivan, and Colgan, concerning 
the first preachers of the Gospel in 
Ireland, are totally undeserving 
notice. Prudentius has characte- 
rised such pious and lying fables in 
one line : 


& Laem or, dolus, commenta, insomnia, 
es,” 


“The Acts of our Saints” inform 
us, that Kiaran, Declan, Ailbe, and 
Ibar, were Hibernians, who, after 
residing at Rome for some years, 
were consecrated Bishops, and 
exected sees here, about the year 
400. This is an artful monkish fic- 
tion to excite our gratitude to 
Rome, who so maternally watched 
en our salvation, - —_ us 

se precursors to reclaim us from 
i a Lloyd, whothough 


» Was not 
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profound in antiquities, says, ‘‘ I 
dare not wholly reject those Irish 
legends of Kiaranus, Declanus, and 
Tbarus.” Every respect is due to 
authenticated, and in remote 
matters, even to probable facts ; 
but why the same regard is to be 
paid to suspicious legends is not 
easy to discover. It was his busi- 
ness to establish their credit, but 
he found this too difficult to 
attempt. It was impossible to be 
done ; for if these precursors of St. 
Patrick ever existed, and lived no 
longer than the rest of mankind, 
their age will be found ‘posterior 
instead of being prior to that of our 
apostle, who, it is said, was sent 
hither, a.p. 432. Now the annals 
of Ulster and Innisfallen, as cited 
by Ware, place the death of Ibar 
in 500, that of Ailbe in 527, of 
Declan later, and Kiaran, at an 
advanced age, was disciple of St. 
Finian of Clonard, about 520. If 
we reject these authorities, we 
bestow on these precursors a lon- 
gevity beyond verisimilitude ; if we 
adopt them, the legend is more 
than doubtful. 

These teachers, we are told, 
travelled to Rome, and there receiv- 
ed ordination. This is incredible, 
because Bede is an unexceptionable 
evidence that our hierarchy was 
exactly similar to the British, and 
that we know was independent and 
episcopal. Episcopal, for her Bi- 
shops appeared in the Councils of 
Arles, Nice, Sardis, and Ariminum, 
all in the fourth century. Inde- 
pendent, for the British prelates 
nobly opposed the usurpation of 
Augustine sent by Pope Gregory, 
and refused obedience to a foreign 
jurisdiction, consequently they 
would not receive ordination from 
the hands of strangers. But these 
silly fictions are trifles in compari- 
son with the legends of St. Patrick, 
which come next to be examined. 

The existence of this saint, and 
his conversion of the Irish, are 
points not only firmly believed by 
the Irish, but referred to as undoub- 
ted historic faets by every writer 
who has treated of the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of this country. 
But about the year 1618, Doetor 
Ryves, one of the Masters in Chan- 
cery here, and Judge of the Facul- 
ties and Prerogative Court, to 
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answer a calumnious and inflam- 
matory libel, was obliged to con- 
sider minutely the ancient history 
of our Church. Doubts arose in 
his mind as to the reality of our 
apostle, and of the age in which he 
was supposed to have flourished. 
However, before heseriously applied 
to an investigation of these matters, 
he thought it proper and becoming 
to consult Camden and Usher, the 
two great luminaries of British and 
Irish antiquities. To the latter 
he opens his objections ; and first, 
he observes the wonderful miracles 
recorded by St. Patrick were 
neither common nor believed in the 
age in which he lived; and this he 
proves from St. Austin, who was 
contemporaneous with our apostle. 
Secondly, he argues from the 
silence of Platina, who, though in 
his life of Pope Celestine he men- 
tions the sending St. Germanus 
into England and Palladius into 
Scotland, takes no notice of his 
appointing Patrick to Lreland, and 
therefore concludes he must have 
lived later than was generally 
supposed. 
nacquainted with Camden, yet 
desirous of his opinion, Ryves pre- 
vailed on Usher to lay his letter 
before him, which he did. Usher 
seems not to have acted friendly, 
impartially, or candidly on this occa- 
sion ; for in his letter to Camden, 
enclosing that of Ryves, he en- 
deavours to prepossess him in favour 
of St. Patrick, and even to point 
out what answer he should give. 
He, indeed, remarks that *‘ the ridi- 
culous miracles fastened upon our 
saint were the work of later 
writéers,”and in this Camden agrees. 
On the present occasion, our learned 
rimate and his excellent friend 
eviate strangely from __ strict 
veracity ; for the Roman Martyr- 
ology, Erric of Auxerre, Nennius, 
and others, never omit St. Patrick’s 
miracles when they name him ; they 
are both ceval and from the same 
mint. Nor would an argument so 
open to confutation ever have been 
brought forward was a better to be 
found, His miracles are so mons- 
trous and incredible, so numerous 
and unnecessary, and such a 
prostitution of Divine omnipotence, 
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that the mot stupid, credulous, or 
bigoted cannot digest them. These 
first suggested to Ryves, as they 
would to every man of sense, the 
suspicions before stated. As to 
Platina, few were more conversant 
in ecclesiastical history than he; so 
that his silence about St. Patrick is 
really inexplicable, was he convinced 
of his mission. A Cotton MS. 
recording St. Patrick is much 
boasted of ; surely we might expect 
to find in Usher's Primordia, pub- 
lished twenty-one years after his 
writing this letter to Camden, an 
account of its p>ssessors, its letters 
and language, so as to enable us to 
form some judgment of itsantiquity ; 
but none ot these appear, if I recol- 
lect right, in that work. A Cotto- 
nian MS. occurs, but it is not noticed 
as remarkable for age or contents. 

Ryves, discountenanced by the 
oracular decisions of these eminent 
men, and overborne solely: by au- 
thority, no further pursued this 
curious subject, a few hints ex- 
cepted, although his learning ena- 
bled him to bring it to a fair con- 
clusion. This triumph of hagio- 
graphy over criticism and erudition 
bas continued to the present hour. 
A well-informed writer in a.p. 1700 
declared,** he was not satisfied about 
St. Patrick’s 365 bishops, it was 
probably a fable, and himself a 
saint of imagination ; for who can 
tell but Patricius Avernensis may 
have sunk a day lower in the 
calendar, and made the Irish a 
Patricius Hibernensis, or the Spa- 
nish Patrick of Malaga, who, ac- 
cording to Luitprandus, laying claim 
to that day, might appear to the 
Irish ina dream, as St. George did 
to the English, and become their 
Protector, and at last their Apostle P 
For the calendar is the ground upon 
which the legendaries run divisions, 
and as barren as it seems to be, it 
has produced a world of devout 
fables. For in old time, give a 
a monk but a name, and he would 
quickly write a life.”! Thus far 
Maurice, whose conjectures, thus 
vaguely and jocularly thrown out, 
are yet the result of uncommon 
knowledge of the subject, as we 
shall now see. 

The calendar is certainly the 


1 Maurice’s Defence of Episcopacy, p. 155. Fuller’s Church Hist., ad Ann. 730. 
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und-work of every fabulous 
egend. Each Church, we are told, 
kept one for its saints and martyrs ; 
but Ruinart declares they were ex- 
ceedin«sly imperfect.! Nor could it 
be otherwise among barbarous 
nations, where Christianity was 
without establishment and _ its 
teachers itinerant, supporting a 
precarious life among rude and 
ferocious pagans. 3 the common 
.murtyrologies were compiled from 
the calendars, it will not be won- 
dered at if they are but little to 
be depended on. But two have 
reached us, one Roman calendar of 
the fourth, and one Cartha- 
ginian of the fifth century, both to 
be suspected, and not contributing 
to the credit of such works. Our 
calendars and martyrologies are 
less estimable and of less autho- 
rity. Colgan, it may be imagined, 
give in the preface to his Irish 
Saints, the best reasons he could 
invent to induce us to believe the 
tales he delivers concerning them. 
He quotes Gorman, who wrote about 
. A.D. 1170 ; the Uashel calendar com- 
poved, as he says, earlier ; and the 
martyrology of Aingus and Melruan 
of the eight century, Now the 
latter, like the other Irish manu- 
scripts, famous in obscurity, has 
never seen the light, nor is it to be 
reyretted, because it carries internal 
marks of forgery. Let one instance 
suffice. In its second preface it 
cites the martyrology of St. Je- 
rome. Launoy has proved that 
no such work under the name of 
St. Jerome was known to early 
writers, but that about the ninth 
century a trick, then common, 
was practised, that of fathering on 
him a supposititious performance. ? 
Neither Ballarmine or Sixtus Se- 
nensis enumerate this among his 
works ; so that instead of the eighth, 
this martyrology cannot be older 
than the ninth century. Colgan 
acquaints us that the deaths of 
Euygus and Melruan are found in 
this martyrology, and those of 
other saints posterior to them, 
which he supposes the additions 
of some monk living about the 
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conclusion of the ninth century. 
No proof is brought of this con- 
jecture, so that the antiquity of 
this work rests solely on the sup- 
position of aninterested individual, 
and is opposed by the strongest ex- 
ternal and internal proofs. Take 
the facts as stated by Colyan him- 
self, and let any judicious and im- 
partial reader pronounce on the 
credibility and degree of weight 
this martyrology carries with it 
when it deposes for St. Patrick and 
otier ideal saints 

The Roman martyrology is the 
oldest in which we find the name 
of our apostlé. This, like the 
rest, has been interpolated in 
various ages, so that it is impossible 
to know what were in its original 
contents. By the French auti- 
quaries it has often been convicted 
of falsehood: ita making Sergius 
Paulus first Bishop of Narbonne, 
and Dionysius Areopagita, the 
Apostle of France, destroys every 
claim it can make to authenticity. 

St. Patrick is in Bede’s martyro- 
logy. Whether he ever composed 
such a work is very doubtful, as he 
barely hints at it in one of his com- 
positions. Cave’s opinion of that 
passing under his name is by no 
means in its favour. It would be 
tedious and disgusting to review 
the fables and errors of Usardus, 
Notkerus Balbulus, and others, who 
lived later, and have the name of 
our Apostle; the same bold, plau- 
sible and groundless figments crowd 
all their pages. 

What idea must we form of mar- 
tyrologies, when Durandus, Bi- 
shop of Maude, declared, there were 
above five thousand saints for every 
day in the year: and it has 
been supposed, not improbably, 
that All Saints’ day was appointed, 
to supply the want of days in the 
year, and to appease the anger of 
those who had not particular honour 

aid them® SBollandus and Pape- 

roch, learned Jesuits, Launoi, 
Tiilemont, and many other eminent 
Catholic writers, not oniy reject 
these deified phantoms, but speak 
contemptibly of the rest, 


i alleen annem eaaan 


1 Ruinart, Pref. gen. in Act. Sincer. Martyr. p. 17. 
2 Dispunct, epist. P. de Marc. ad Vales. c. vi. p. 66. 
3 Bayle Dic, Crit. article, Launoi. 
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As ating -ottanaal by Usher, 
Camden, or the martyrologists, can 
in the smallest degree supply evi- 
dence of the existence of St. Patrick, 
so neither will the general character 
of our Sanctology, which Bollandus 
declares to be the compilation of 
azrant fablers, and not older than the 
twelfth century. Tillemont’s words 
are equally strong :—“‘Que la plu- 
part, sont d'auteurs tres-fabuleux.” 

his is the language of liberal, 
learned, and enlightened Roman 
Catholic writers, who saw the dis- 
grace brought on religion, and the 
real injury done it, by lying miracles 
and horrible blasphémies. Even St. 
Austin, in the fourth century, declar- 
ed there were few genuine memoirs 
of martyrs or saints. The Trullan 
council ordered all forged acts, which 
began greatly to multiply, to be 
burnt, because, as Balsamon on this 
canon observes, they lead ‘* to 
laughter and infidelity.” 

From the manner of composing 
these Lives of Saints, we may judge 
of the deplorable mental Saliangs 
of those who believe them, and the 
consummate hypocrisy and wicked- 
ness of those who inculcate them on 
the ignorant. Cardinal Valerio tells 
us, it was usual with the monks to 
exercise their scholars in composi- 
tion by Fem,“ the usual topics to 
them, the lives and martyrdom of 
saints. Popular stories, and more 
commonly the estions of their 
own fancy, were the groundwork of 
their amplifications. The best of 
these were laid by, and after some 

eats produced as genuine works. 

here is a curious anecdote in Mr. 
Warton to this a About 
1380, flourished Gilbert de Stone, a 
learned ecclesiastic and good Latin 
writer. The monks of Holywell, in 
Flintshire, applied to him to write 
the life of their patron-saint ; Stone 
asked for materials; he was answered, 
there were none; upon which, he 
said, *‘he could execute the work 
without materials, and would write 
them a most excellent legend, after 
the manner of the legend of Thomas 
4% Becket.” 

_ By such juvenile monkish exer- 
cises, lives of St. Patrick multiptied 
amazingly. When Joceline sat down 
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to compose his life, he found sixty- 
six bi hers had preceded him in 
this : all but four were destroyed 
in the Norwegian invasion; from 
these, he tells us, he selected such 
facts as deserved belief. Here are 
some of the miracles which our 
author thinks credible. St. Patrick, 
while an infant, brought a new river 
from the earth, which cured the 
blind. He produced fire from ice, 
He raised his nurse from the dead. 
He expelled a devil from an heifer, 
and he changed water into honey. 
These were but the infant sports of 
this wonder-working saint. ~The 
miracles recorded in Holy Writ, even 
that of creation itself, are paralleled, 
and if possible surpassed, by those of 
our spiritual hero. So that for au- 
thenticity, the legend of St. Patrick 
merits no higher estimation than the 
most contemptible fictions. 

I shall now proceed with stronger 
evidence, to prove our apostle an 
ideal personage. If he received his 
mission from Pope Celestine—his 
qrasod with, tho enchioylocoyel ig. 

with t iepisco ig- 
nity—formed an hierarchy, and 
established rites and ceremonies 
from Roman originals, as all his 
biographers boast,—can the utmost 
stretch of human nee assign a 
reason why Cogitolus, Adamnan, 
Cummian and Bede have passed over 
these interesting particulars unno- 
ticed? Bede, whose predilection 
for Rome and her tenets had led him 
into many errors, and whom all allow 
to be well informed, never would 
have omitted so capital an event as 
the conversion of Ireland by a mis- 
sionary from Rome, and the miracles 
of that missionary in support of his 
favourite doctrines, did such facts 
- any — of them exist in 
eginning of the eighth century, for 
Bede died a.p. 735. 

About the year 604, Laurence, 
bishop of Canterbury, and two other 
prelates, writing to the bishops 
and abbots in Ireland, have these 
remarkable words:—‘‘ When the 
Apostolic See sent us to these west- 
ern parts to preach to pagan nations, 
and we happened to come into this 
island of Britain, we very much 
esteemed the holiness of the Britons 


_,. History of English Poetry, v. ii.p.190. Cardinal Bessarion said of these 
deifications ; *‘ Affe ché questi Santi moderni, mi sanno assai dubitare delli passati.” 
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and the Irish before we knew them, 
believing they proceeded according 
to the custom of the universal 
Church ; but we have been informed 
that the Scots (the Irish) do not differ 
in religious sentiments from the 
Britons, for Bishop Dagan, coming 
to us, not only refused to eat 
with us, but even to take any 
repast in the same house.” Let 
the advocates for the existence of 
St. Patrick consider well this cita: 
tion. Bishop Laurence succeeded 
Augustine in the See of Canterbury, 
and was by birth a Roman. St. 
Patrick was dead but an hundred 
ag Could all remembrance of 

is mission from Rome, and his 
connection with that see, be for- 
gotten in that space of time; if it 
could not, would he have neglected 
to upbraid them with ingratitude to 
their apostle and a dereliction of 
his doctrines? And does not this 
letter demonstrate what was before 
advanced of the difference between 
the British and Roman Churches in 
religious tenets, and that the Irish 
agreed withthe British ? By Bishop 
Dagan’s refusing to eat with or 
remain in the same home with the 
Roman missionaries, we must know 
that a person whose company was 
thus rejected was under excommuni- 
cation, for so it is expressed in an- 
cient Irish canons. The Britons, 
says Bede, would no more commu- 
nicate with the Anglo-Saxons than 
with pagans. The Irish, we see, 
had exactly the same sentiments. 
* The British priests,” complains 
Aldhelm, “ puffed up with a conceit 
of their own purity, do exceedingly 
abhor communion with us, inso- 
much that they neither will join in 
prayers with us in the church, nor 
in communion, nor will they enter 
into society with us at table: the 
fragments we leave after refection, 
they will not touch, but throw to 
dogs. The cups also out of which 
we have drank they will not use, 
until they have cleansed them with 
sand and ashes. They refuse all 
civil salutations, and will not give 
us the kiss of pious fraternity. 
Moreover, if any of us go to take 
an abode among them, they will 
not vouchsafe to admit us, till we 
are compelled to spend forty days 
in penance.” Words cannot con- 
vey a stronger detestation of popery 
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than this testimony of Aldelm, an 
excellent scholar and contemporary 
with Bishop Laurence. We ma 

observe. that the British and Iris 

Churches had hierarchies indepen- 
dent and episcopal among them, 
and that they fulminated excom- 
munication against intruders. 

In 630, the Roman clergy address 
an epistle (to be seen in Bede) to 
five Irish bishops and five presby- 
ters, on the paschal festival. Here, 
again, St. Patrick might be very 
properly and advantageously intro- 
duced, and his own, as well as his 
successors’, practice in the see of 
Armagh. ut nothing to this 
purpose occurs in our ecclesiastical 
historian: the bishops are styled, 
without any distinction, the most 
beloved and most holy Tomianus, 
Columbanus, Cronanus, Dimanus, 
and Baithanus. I have before men- 
tioned the convention at Whitby in 
661. These, it may be said, are 
negative arguments ; but is an ac- 
cumulation of these of no weight, 
particularly in very remote mat- 
ters? But the subject does not 
rest solely on these : it is a positive 
fact that Columbia and his Vuldees 
differed widely, as we shall see, 
from Rome in doctrine and discip- 
line, in the sixth century, when St. 
Patrick was but a few years dead. 
We have just seen the same differ- 
ence subsisting in 604. In 639, 
Pope Honorious testifies the same 
in Bede; and in 730, Bede declares 
our aversion to Romish customs, 
Will any impartial and sober man 
assert that if St. Patrick founded 
the Irish Church, and that his rites 
and ceremonies were from Roman 
archetypes, there could be such a 
total falling off from them within a 
few years after his death? A bar- 
barbous people are ever retentive 
of first impressions. Who was the 
preacher of these new opinions so 
opposite to the Roman? History 
does not record his name. The 
fact is, and we find it has been am- 
ply confirmed, that Christianity 
flourished in Ireland long before 
the age of St. Patrick, and that it 
was first preached, not by Roman 
but by Asiatic missionaries or their 
disciples, the latter dissenting in 
various important particulars from 
the former, as will hereafter appear. 

If the principal events of our 
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apostle’s life are shown to be, not 
incredible and uncertain, but abso- 
lutely false, it must decisively re- 
move the vulgar prejudices respect- 
ing his existence and m.ssion. He 
is said to have been a North Bri- 
ton, born at Kilpatrick, a.p. 372, 
his father was Calpurnius, a deacon, 
the son of Portitus, a priest, his 
mother was Conchessa, niece of St. 
Martin, bishop of Tours. Baronius 
and Florileyus tell us he was a na- 
tive of Ireland; O'Sullivan that he 
was born in Brittany ; the Scholiast 
on Joceline tiiat he was from Oorn- 
wall, and others made him a Welsh- 
man. See the most wretched, sense- 
less trash collected by Usher as to 
his parentage, life, and adventures, 
with his genealogy, up to Brutus. 
Primor, c. 17; and who, tired at last, 
says with Horace, 


“ Incerta hee si tu postules 
Ratione certa face e, nihilo plus agas 
Quam si des operam ut cum ratione 
insanias.” 


And yet he is in favour of St. Pa- 
trick ! 

Now Bede has declared, that the 
Southern Scots did not receive the 
faith till 412, nor the Northern be- 
fore 565, for that Calpurnius and 
Potitus were Christian priests in 
Scotland long before it was evan- 
gelised. St. Martin was born at 
Sabaria in Pannonia or Hungary ; 
how his niece came to marry our 
North Briton, no one has yet ex- 
plained. It seems it was fashion- 
able for missionaries to be related to 
St. Martin, for Ninian, who con- 
verted the Southern Scots, was also 
his nephew. 

Our apostle, conscious of his in- 
ability to convert the Irish without 
proper qualifications, such as tra- 
velling and study supplied, removed 
to the Continent, visited Italy, and 
remained amony the canons of the 
Lateran for some time, and then, 
with the monks, dispersed in the 
isles of the Tuscan Sea. Thirty- 
five years were speut in this manuer. 
st. Patrick’s resi¢ence in the Lateran 
is void of truth; for Ouuvhrius 
assures us fro the archives of that 
Church, that Pope Gelasius was the 
first who placed canons there, and 
he was raised to the pontificate, 
A.D, 492, one year before the death 
of St. Patrick. 
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After this preparatory discipline, he 
was consecrated Bishop by Amatus, 
or Pop» Celestine, who granted him 
the dignity of Arcnbishop. Here all 
his biographers, ancient and modern, 
discover their ignorance of eccle- 
siastical history. On the establish- 
ment of Christianity, to preserve to 
the Bishop of the Metropolis his 
rank, the title of Archbishop was 
invented. At the Ephesine coun- 
cil in 431, Cyril, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and Celestine, bishop of Rome, 
were publicly honoured with this 
style. Before Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, enjoyed this 
title, in 673, it was unknown in 
Britain; and Mabillon is confident 
that few claimed or assumed it be- 
fore the ninth century. 


In 462, St. Patrick went to Rome, 
and related to Pope Hilary the suc- 
cess of his mission, wiich was so 
pleasing, that the Pope, a: a mark 
of esteem, conferred on him the 
Pail and Legateship of Ireland. 
We may form some notion of the 
credit due to this story when 
Dr. Talbot, titular Archbishop 
of Dublin says, ‘‘that St. Patrick 
was neither Archbishop, Primate, 
nor Metropolitan: that his Pall is 
chimerical, made of goat’s wool, 
and flies through the air, sewn to 
reliques of Stephen the proto- 
martyr.” This is speaking pretty 
lainly for a Roman Catholic pre- 
a and treating these monkish 
falsehoods with just contempt. Tal- 
bot, throughout his work, evinces 
strong good sense and liberality, 
with considerable learning ; these 
led him to despise the silly legends, 
on which his antagonist, Dr. Mac 
Mahon, so much relied, and he 
had truth on his side when he re- 
jected the legateship of St. Patrick, 
for there was no such office as Le- 
gatus until the second Nicene Coun- 
cil, a.D. 787, above three ceuturies 
after the decease of our apostle ; 
nor were pills bestowed in Irelind 
before the year 1152. It must be 
as tiresome to the reader as it is to 
the writer to pursue farther this 
critical examination of the life of 
our Saint. 1 do not hesitate in 
affirming, that every chapter in 
Juceline, Colgan, and Probus is lia- 
ble to similar objections; internal 
and invincible proofs these, that our 
apostle and history are equally 
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fabulous. Even the editor of Pro- 
bus candidly confesses that his au- 
thenticity is doubted, as in some 
things he is palpably false: and 
Richard Stanihurst, uncle to Arch- 
bishop Usher, assured him there 
are many instances of childish 
auility, and others directly contrary 
to evangelical truth. 

Let us next inquire how St. Pa- 
trick came to be dubbed the Patron 
Saint of Ireland. The ninth cen- 
tury, famous for reviving and in- 
corporatin z pagan practices with the 
Christian ritual, observing that Rome 
had her Mars, Athens her Minerva, 
Carthage her Juno, and every 
country and city a proper and pe- 
culiar deity, whose guardian care 
was its greatest protection and se- 
curity, conceived it a very becoming 
employment for Christian saints to 
assume the patronage of a Christian 
people, and to interest them the 
more in this new occupation, they 
brought their bones or reliques, 
wherever laid, and deposited them 
in the principal church of the me- 
tropolis, This superstition and illi- 
teracy of the age were favourable to 
every clerical imposition. Thus 
Hilduin, in the beginning of the 
ninth century, was not ashamed, 
such was the deplorable ignorance of 
the times, to affirm tothe Emperor 
Louis, that St. Luke, in the Acts of 
the Apostles called Dionysius, was a 
most illustrious nobleman, and an 
excellent philosopher, and that he 
was ordained the Apostle of Gaul. 
Though nothing like this is in the 
Acts, it passed current, for Hil- 
duin was an ecclesiastical of high 
rank, being Abbot of St. Germain. 
Here we have the origin of the 
patron of France. 


About the year 816, Pope Leo III. 
made st. James the Apo tle the pa- 
tron of Spain. He assert with ail 
the confidence of infallibility, that 
at the inst»nce of Abiathar, the 
Jewish hizh priest, St. Ja nes, was 
slain by Herod: that his body 
was concealed and placed in a boat, 
which at that instant miraculously 
offered itself; that, after sailing far, 
it landed in Galicia, and the body 
from thence was translated to Comp- 
postella. In virtue of these reliques, 
the Archbishop of Compostella in 
1215, boldly claimed in the Lateran 
Council the prerogatives due to bis 
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sec. The proof ofthe legend, through 
a monstrous fiction, thus grounded 
and sanctified by time, did not ad- 
mit of particular exceptions, and 
therefore Ximenes, primate of Tole- 
do, took the shortest course with it, 
by peremptorily denying the arrival 
of St. James in Spain; and in this, 
after a lapse of many centuries, he is 


supported by Baronius against Pope 
Leo. The 5 


cots, in an Apology to 
Pope Boniface VIII., give nearly the 
same account of the coming of the 
reliques of St. Andrew, their patron ; 
this was in the reign of Ungus, and 
in the ninth century also. If the 
Irish had no other examples, France 
was sufficient for their imitation, in — 
constituting a tutelary deity for their 
Isle. France was the asylum of the 
learned Hibernians in the ninth age 
from the Danish tyranny. This con- 
sideration well deserves attention, 
but Irely more on written evidence, 
liable to no mistake. 

It is an undoubted fact, that St. 
Patrick is not mentioned by any 
author or in any work of veracity in 
the 5th, 6th, 7th or 8th centuries. 
In 858, we findhis name and miracles 
in a fragment of Nennius: this 
fragment is composed of the wildest 
incoherences and exactly in the style 
of the incredible fictions of that age. 
It seems to have been compiled from 
an Irish legend, as in some places it 
refers to it. About 880, Herric of 
Auxerre, in his life of St. German, 
calls St. Patrick, “ Hibernise pecu- 
liaris apostolus,” the proper apostle 
of Ireland, and at the same time he 
was inserted in Usuard’s Martyr- 
ology. These, I apprehend, are the 
first and oldest notices of our patron 
saint, for he was not heard of when 
Bede died in 735. 

In Usuard’s and the Roman 
Martyrology, Bishop Patrick of 
Auvergne is placed at the 16th day 
of March, and on the same day the 
office of the Lateran Canons, ap- 
proved by Pope Pius V., celebrates 
the festival of a Patrick the apostle 
of Ireland. The 17th of March is 
dedicated to Patrick, bishop of Nola. 
Had not Doctor Maurice, then, the 
the best reasons for supposing that 
Patricius Avernensis sunk a day 
lower in the Calendar and made for 
the Irish a Patricius Hibernensis ? 
This seems exactly to be the case. 
It is very extraordinary the 16th 
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and 17th of March should have three 
Patricks, one of Auvergne, another 
of Ireland, and a third of Nola! The 
Antiquities of Glastonbury record 
three Patricks, one of Auvergne, 
another Archbishop of Ireland, and 
a third an Abbot. ‘The last, accord- 
ing to a Martyrology cited by Usher, 
went on the mission to Ireland, A.D. 
850, but was unsuccessful; he re- 
turned and died at Glastonbury. If 
all that is now advanced be not a 
fardel of monkish fictions, which it 
certainly is, the last Patrick was the 
man who was beatified, by the bigot- 
ted Anglo-Saxons, for his endeavours 
to bring the Irish to a conformity 
with the Romish Church. Camden 
remarks, “that as for Patrick’s 
miracles, I verily think that fabulous 
writers in succeeding ages amplified 
them and forged others—yea, and 
might in that ignorant and credu- 
lous age affix upon him those of St. 
Patrick of Bulgaria.” This is fairl 
giving up the legend of St. Patrick 
as a fiction. I know nothing of 
Patrick of Bulgaria, but the Bul- 
garian Prince, Boger, and his people, 
received Christianity, a.D. 845. So 
that every circumstance and inquiry 
seem to point out the ninth century as 
the precise time when a patron saint 
was bestowed on Ireland. 

St. Augustine, speaking of the 
passions of Fructuosius and Eulogius, 
observes, ‘ We are taught but only 
to worship God: for we ought not 
to be such as the pagans are, whom 
we lament upon that very account, 
because they worship dead men.” 
In another place he declares even 
angels are not to be adored, and that 
they would be highly displeased at 
being worshipped. ith such sen- 
timents as these, and they were those 
of the age ascribed to St. Patrick, 
can we be surprised at Ryves 
denying the existence of a saint 
whose history and miracles outrage 
credibility Not one solid argument 
can be adduced from calendars, 
martyrologies, or Irish hagiogra- 

hy, that such a person lived in the 
ifth century; but there are num- 
berless ones drawn from the silence 
of writers in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
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and eighth centuries, as well as direct 
and positive proofs of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Irish Church 
being different from the Roman 
which hetaught. Isit not, then, to 
be hoped, and earnestly wished, from 
this impartial evidence, and the au- 
thorities on which it is founded, 
being thus fairly laid before the 
public, that no such prayers as the 
following may be addressed to him, 
or others, deified by wretched mor- 
tals? ‘*O God, who vouchsafed to 
send St. Patrick, a confessor and 
bishop, to preach Thy glory to Gen- 
tiles, grant to those begotten by him 
through Thy Gospel in Jesus Christ, 
that remaining unmoveably in the 
doctrine which he delivered, we may 
be able through him to fulfil what 
Thou commandest!” Nor this :— 
** Increase in us, O Lord, our belief 
of a resurrection, Thou who workest 
miracles by the relics of Thy saints 
Patrick, Bridget, and Columba, an 
make us partakers of immortal glory, 
of which we adore the pledges in 
their ashes.” 
Such addresses to the Almighty, 

and through such mediators, are 

rofane and shocking mockeries. 

here, it may be asked, is the doc- 

trine delivered by St. Patrick to be 
found? Certainly not in the practice 
of the ancient Irish Church, Co- 
lumba and his Culdees, as I before 
showed, differed widely in religious 
opinions from the Romanisis, and 
yet he is joined with St. Patrick as 
if he held the same belief. St. Brid- 
get is an imaginary saint, like Patrick. 

he Roman Catholics of Ireland are 
a liberal and enlightened people, 
nor is it possible they will be longer 
amused with fictitious legends, or 
pay their adoration to ideal person- 
ages. The night of ignorance and 
superstition is passed, and with it 
the rustic and undiscerning piety of 
the dark ages. A scriptural, rational, 
and manly religion is alone calcu- 
lated for their present improvements 
in science and manners: this alone 
will establish an empire in the heart 
of every thinking and well-disposed 
man, which no revolution will be 
able to shake. 
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“Ir hath been the wisdom of the 
Church of England, ever since the 
first compiling of her public liturgy, 
to keep the mean between the two 
extremes.” These are the words at 
the commencement of the preface of 
the Book of Common Prayer; and, 
although in this extract, reference is 
made only to the “ Forms of Divine 
Worship,” and “to the Rites and 
Ceremonies appointed to be used 
therein,” yet the rule is evidently 
intended to include al) the non-es- 
sentials of religion. And well would 
it be, if in these days of party 
strife, this “golden rule” was 
adopted, and whilst fighting man- 
fully, and earnestly, “for the main 
body and essentials” of our holy 
faith, we nevertheless considered in 
an impartial spirit the opinions of 
those who differed from us; and in- 
stead of widening the breach by 
hasty inconsiderate words, strove, by 
calm reasoning and earnest prayer, 
to “‘conserveand maintain the Churek 
in the unity of true religion, and in 
the bond of peace.” 

There has been considerable agi- 
tation amongst a certain party in 
the Church, clergy and laity, to ob- 
tain a revision of the Liturgy, under 
an impression, amounting, perhaps, 
to a conviction, that some slight re- 
mains of Popish error pervades a 
few of the services, ially those 
for Baptism, the Visitation of the 
Sick, the Burial of the Dead, and 
the Ordination Services. But im- 
partial minds will not entertain such 
ideas, if they consider and care- 
fully examine the “ Articles” of our 
religion, where ‘ Holy Scripture,” 
and that alone, is set forth as the 
rule|and guide; and that “what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be re- 
quired of any man.” And further, 
“ that itis not lawful for the Church 
to ordain anything that is contrary 
to God’s words written.” See the 
5th and 20th Article. Neither is it 
fair and just of the party alluded to, 
thus indirectly to aaoes eee Hae 
engaged in com on of our 
lit of h i , It is unrea- 
sonable to believ: t the eminent 


and pious men employed in that holy 
work would dare inowingty to sanc- 
tion error, or would allow such to 
“creep in,” as has been sugges ‘ 
with the Articles to which allusion 
has been made present to their mind, 
as the basis on which the superstruc- 
ture of an excellent and spiritual 
“* form of prayer ” was to be raised. 
Unquestionably, therefore, these 
men believed that every “form” to 
be used in the Church was sanctioned 
by the teaching of God’s Holy 
Word, and that if the entire compi- 
lation was not free from the imper- 
fection attaching to all things hu- 
man, it was nevertheless exempt 
from those os. oe by at 
ighty and b 8 e, we 

eves for ever j from. our 
reformed Church. And it would be 
well if the same piety, zeal, and dis- 
cretion, were used in the controver- 
sies of the present day, by the advo- 
cates of extreme opinions; and that 
instead of contrasting the Prayer 
Book and the Scriptures, they would, 
with the thoughtful compilers of 
that book, compare them ; not in the 
narrow spirit of sectarian bigotry, 
but with an earnest desire to ascer- 
tain and maintain the truth. 

There is, in truth, a startling 
anomaly exhibited by some of the 
clergy, in this special controversy. 
The extreme “ High Church” party 
are contending for, and wishing to 
enforce, “ confession and absolution,” 
as matters of essential import. The 
extreme “Low Church” immedi- 
ately designate such practices as por- 
tions of — superstition and 
priestcraft. And yet both have as- 
sented and subscri to the same 
Articles and the same Prayer-Book. 
Do we ever hear of the members of 


either party taking exception to the 
authority given unto them, at the 
“ imposition of hands” in the Ordi- 
nation Service, or expressing any 
conscientious scruples, or a desire to 
have this authority clearly defined ? 


But no sooner do they rise from 
their knees than we find, on the 
one hand, a belief in an absolute 

wer to remit sins by virtue of 
their priesthood, and, on the other, 
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something approaching to a repudia- 
tion of the words which are a tran- 
script from those to be found in that 
sacred book which they reverence as 
the Word of God. Surely, if there 
is undue assumption on the one part, 
there is a lack of ingenuousness on 
the other. 

If it be “not lawful for the 
Church so to expound one place 
of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another,” and if, in the desire to 
establish a doctrine, or enforce its 
truths, the several texts bearing on 
the point are diligently compared, 
and seriously pondered, the same 
mental process ought to be applied 
in weighing the arguments for and 
against the subject now under con- 
sideration. If this reasonable sug- 
gestion be complied with, the obvious 
interpretation of the words “ con- 
fession and absolution,” and the re- 
lative duties of clergy and laity, 
will easily be discovered, especially 
if the Prayer-Book is compared with 
Scripture, as our Church requires. 

The question of “confession ” 
presents less difficulty than that of 
“ absolution,” inasmuch as the form- 
er implies, at most, the act of un- 
burdening a conscience ill at ease, in 
the hope of obtaining spiritual con- 
solation. Whereas the latter appears 
to endue an erring and sinful man 
with a prerogative at variance with 
his character as a fallen and fallible 
being. © 

The “ Prayer-Book ”—not we— 
taught confession,” writes Dr. Pusey 
in one of his letters to the Z'imes. 
True, the Prayer-Book does enjoin 
this act of humility in a general 
sense, and also, under special circum- 
stances, in private. With the 
former, the present controversy has 
nothing to do; all admit its pro- 
priety, and with the actual words 
the most bitter Nonconformist ought 
not to take exception. The special 
cases we find in one of the exhorta- 
tions of the ‘* Communion Service,” 
and in the “Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick.” In both cases it 
is supplemental to that confession to 
Almighty God, and that deep con- 
trition of soul, without which we 
cannot hope for forgiveness, and is 
not to be considered as a primary 
step to the throne of grace. If, as 
is often the case, the penitent is so 
overpowered with a sense of sin as 
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to feel that he cannot approach the 
“Lord’s table” in consequence of 
this burdened conscience, who can 
reasonably object to his opening his 
grief to sone “ discreet and learned 
minister of God’s Word?” One 
who is presumed, by experience of 
his own heart’s bitterness and God's 
mercy towards him, could not only 
soothe the sorrows and assuage the 
grief, but covld point him to that 
Saviour as the Mediator through 
whose merits alone he would 
able to secure true forgivenesss and 
lasting peace. In the “ Order for 
Visitation of the Sick,” the same re- 
marks apply with greater force ; 
and doubtless, many a dying sinner 
has been comforted by the revela- 
tion of some special sin or sins, 
which have pressed upon his mind 
and bowed fim to the dust; and 
though he may again and again 
have confessed them before God, 
yet, in cases affecting his fellow- 
man, he feels the need of humbling 
himself, and perhaps of making re- 
stitution, ere he eels his earthl 
career. The rubric preceding evi- 
dently points to offences of that 
class, though it may include other 
besetting sins, which have had pos- 
session of the dying man to the 


t. 

But what has this authorised and 
comforting confession to do with 
that habitual and periodical confes- 
sion to a priest which many of our 
High-Church clergy strive to im- 
press on their congregations as a 
necessary act of devotion? ‘The one 
is an obvious duty and privilege, 
scriptural in its origin, and calcu- 
lated to calm and soothe the con- 
science. The other suggests a course 
of procedure the efficacy of which is 
impaired by its formality and fre- 
quency, and is apt to degenerate into 
a mere matter of routine and petty 
detail, sometimes disgusting in its 
character, and calculated to affect the 
moral purity of confessor and minis- 
ter. The one is the sympathetic ut- 
terance of soul to soul, each conscious 
of the cleansing efficacy of a Sa- 
viour’s blood as the true fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanliness ; 
the other, frequently (perhaps not 
always) an act prompted by a senti- 
mental piety, encouraged, it may be, 
by the prurient desires of a fellow- 
mortal, endued, as he thinks, with 
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authority, but whose power is unac- 
knowledged by the Most High. 

* Absolution,” as interpreted by a 
portion of the clergy of the Church 
of England, is a subject, however, 
requiring much thoughtful investi- 
gation. The views they advocate 
will not be overthrown by mere 
declamation and party spleen, but 
must be discussed and opposed in 
a humble, serious, prayerful spirit, 
The in John xx. 23, and 
Matt. xvi. 19, and xviii. 18, are 
plain and startling words, and those 
used in the Ordination Service for 
priests are so — a transcript 
thereof, that none but a captious 
mind can reasonably object to them. 
The authority to remit and retain 
sins, to bind and to loose, was given 
by Christ to His apostles indivi- 
dually ; the Prayer-Book asserts no 
more. The question resolves itself 
into this postulate: Are the words 
in Scripture to be construed in a 
positive or a relative sense? Was 
the power there given absolute or 
contingent? The scriptural inter- 
pretation settled, the rests follows 
as a matter of course. Let, then, 
the several texts quoted be carefully 
considered. First, Matt. xvi. 19. 
Here it is evident that our Lord de- 
sired to test the faith of His disci- 
ples. His numerous followers— 
enemies and friends—had agitated 
the question, Whois He? Various 
were the opinions, but none of them 
attributed to Him His rightful title.. 
His own favoured twelve were 
around him, and addressing them, 
not Simon Peter alone, Jesus says, 
“ Whom say ye that lam?” Peter, 
with that promptitude and eagerness 
which on more than one occasion 
exhibited his weakness, answered in 
this instance rightly, and for all, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” The reply is then 
vouchsafed to Peter, as the repre- 
sentative of the rest, that the faith 
thus expressed should be the key- 
stone of His Church—the rock 

inst which the gates of hell 
should not prevail. Then follows 
the authority to “bind and loose.” 
The passage in Matt. xviii. 18, 
where the same words are repeated, 
if considered with the context, pre- 
sents, however, a somewhat different 
aspect. There reference is made to 
disputes arising in the Church be- 
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tween Christian brethren ; and the 
power to “bind and loose” is 
evidently intended to imply an 
ability to determine such disputes, 
and that on a prayerful investiga- 
tion, such decision should be ap- 
proved by Him, to whom “all hearts 
are open, and from whom no secrets 
are hid.” In the text, John xx. 23, 
the or is associated with the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, but evidently 
also with faith. The words in this 
text vary from those before quoted ; 
but it will be admitted that all have 
a parallel signification, and imply an 
authority bestowed by Christ on His 
disciples, to be used for the benefit 
of His Church. 

It is not reasonable to associate 
in this controversy the power given 
by Christ to His faithful apostles to 
heal diseases, &c. These gifts of the 
Holy Spirit were manifestly be- 
stowed on them as a confirmation of 
their authority to preach the Gospel 
of the grace of God, and for the 
comfort and edification of the early 
Church ; and these special gifts were 
withdrawn when that purpose was 
fulfilled. This power was vested in 
them on account of their faith, and 
was exercised indiscriminately, both 
on believers and unbelievers. Some 
had faith to be healed (Acts xiv. 9). 
Others merely wished to avail them- 
selves of the miraculous. gifts, con- 
sidering only the healing of the 
body (Acts xix. 12). But the power 
to proclaim the remission of sins 
required faith in those who were to 
be recipients of the benefits, as it is 
by faith alone that a sinner is justi- 
fied and pardoned (Komans v. 1), 
and without faith itis impossible to 
please God. This latter authority 
may therefore be fairly claimed by 
the faithful ministers of God, with- 
out connecting it in the slightest 
degree with the special gifts of the 
Spirit before alluded to; and the 
force of an argument is lessened by 
an attempt to attach to an opposing 
party views and opinions which it 
would be a positive absurdity to 
maintain. 

It might ay be presumed that 
if the power and authority to remit 


sins was absolute, some evidence of 
its positive character would have 
been displayed during the sixty 

with the New 
ut we search in 


ae terminatin 
estament era. 
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vain. There is nota single text 
wherein remission of sins is pro- 
nounced authoritatively by any one 
of the disciples, but several where 
blessing is associated with true, 
muine faith in the penitent 
liever ;} and faith at that period 
implied something more than an 
intellectual assent to gospel truth. 
A crucial test was applied, of which, 
in these days of much outward pro- 
fession, we know nothing. There 
was no inducement then to practise 
deception. But, with every advan- 
of detecting the true from the 

we do not meet with a solitary 
instance where the words used by 
our Lord in John xx. 23 were 
uttered by His disciples. Nay, 
more; are they not found on all 
occasions repudiating any power in 
themselves? and even in perform- 
ing the several recorded miracles, 
we find them using such expressions 
as this:—“‘ As though by our own 
power or holinesss we had made 
this man to walk” (Acts iii. 12). 
They rent their clothes on another 
occasion at the bare idea of such 
self-exaltation (Acts xiv. 14, 15). 
And in every similar instance we 
find the utmost humility, associated 
with unquestionable power. The 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
whew, if at all, we should surely 
find some allusion to this “ power of 
the keys,” as it is termed, have no 
reference whatever to the subject; 
and it is marvellous how any 
Christian minister can read the 
injunctions and directions given to 
these bishops or elders of the Church, 
and yet contend for an absolute 
= by virtue of their descent 
m thse holy men, to remit or 
retain sins. Tchortations to per- 
sonal holiness, to a steadfast cleav- 
ing to the Word of God, to a 
holding fast of sound doctrine, to 
be gentle, patient, and meek, to 
reach the Word, to reprove, re- 
take, or exhort, to watch and pray, 
are found therein. Warnings 
there are against the “perilous 
times,” when that grievous display 
of iniquity shall prevail, in clergy 
as well as laity, which we find re- 
corded in 2 Timothy, iii. 1 to 5; 


1 Acts xiii. 38, 39; xxvi. 2%. 
i John, i. 9; ii, 12. 
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but not one word to favour that 
assumption of priestly authority 
contended for by the extreme High- 
church party. 

Dr. Pom, in his published 
correspondence, replied to the let- 
ters of Canon MeNeile and Lord 
Ebury, warning them against the 
argument which implies that, as 
Scripture is silent with reference to 
the use of the power that the 
oom possessed {as he thinks 
absolutely), it did not consequently 
exist ; and writes, such argument 
es dangerous, because ill-foun- 
ded,” and refers to the same omis- 
sion as regards infant baptism. A 
singular style of reasoning for a 
Church of England divine, who 
has, with reference to baptism, sub- 
scribed to the 27th article, and to 
the important truth contained in the 
6th, and also that Service where 
the Gospel by St. Mark (x. 13) is 
quoted as an authority for the ad- 
ministration of the rite. This is 
not a mere question of words. 
The learned doctor implies that in- 
fant baptism was practised in the 
ease of ** households,’ but can he 
find one text implying that the 
apostles authoritatively remitted or 
retained sins? The argument, 
therefore, is not ‘ill-founded,’ 
and, in furtherance of this position, 
it must be borne in mind that 
Scripture is not silent, but records 
fully the several instances of miracu- 
lous healing ; and if the Word of God 
records with minuteness what may 
reasonably be considered the lesser 
power of healing bodily infirmity, 
surely it would not fail to instance 
the cases in which they exercised 
the higher privilege of remitting 
the sins of the early converts to 
Christianity. 

In the several instances recorded 
in the Gospels, where Jesus utters 
the words so precious to the heart- 
broken sinner, there is no ambi- 
guity in the language. ‘“*Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,” says the Lord 
of Life; and though the world may 
serive to allure, and Satan. will ever 
assail, they can bind 
(Romans vi. 14). If, therefore, 
the same authority was delegated 


Romans iii, 25, 26. Eph. i. 7, Col, if. 1. 
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to His apostles, why was it not ex- 
ercised by them in the same definite 
manner? For this simple reason : 
they were human—He was divine. 
They would have been the last to 
exercise such a power in its abso- 
lute sense, as it involved a pre- 
science belonging to God alone. 
They well knew that the power with 
which He had graciously entrusted 
them was a relative authority, con- 
tingent on their own faith and the 
belief of those to whom remission 
was proclaimed. If we fail to find 
any instances where the forgiveness 
of sins was positively assured on 
the mere authority of evena faith- 
ful apostle, innumerable texts are 
to be found where a full and free 
remission was declared to the 
humble and contrite believer in 
Christ. 

If the foregoing premises have 
been correctly stated, only one con- 
clusion can be derived therefrom, 
i.¢., that faith in Christ as the Son 
of God; faith in His finished work 
as a Saviour, faith in Him as the 
‘High Priest” at the right-hand 
of God, ever living to make inter- 
cession for us, anda “‘ looking unto 
Jesus” as the “author and 
finisher” of that faith,—that this, 
and this only is the foundation of 
all our hopes of salvation—the arch 
that spans within its radius the 
true Church of the living God, and 
the keystone, so binding the whole 
structure as to ensure its stability 
till “ time shall be no more.” 

What, then, has this fundamen- 
tal principle to do with the question 
under consideration? Much every 
way; because it places * confession 
and absolution” on their proper 
bases. The former is, with the 
faithful, simply an act of humility 
and penitence, warranted by Scrip- 
ture, whereby the burdened con- 
science may receive, from the 
godly, pious minister or layman, 
human comfort and _ consolation 
under mental or bodily suffering 
(2 Cor. i. 4, 7); the latter, simply 
a declaration contingent on the true 
faith, alike of minister and peni- 
tent. 

To further exemplify this, let an 
imaginary case be stated. A 2 
son has been brought by the Holy 
Spirit, either through the instru- 
mentality of the preached Word, 
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or by some special dispensation of 
God's providence, to a knowledge 
of himself as a sinner in that ac- 
ceptation of the Word which can 
be understood only by those who 
have experienced an abasement of 
soul similar to that of David (Ps. 
li.). Such an one, bowed down by 
the sense of his sin, flies to the 
Saviour for refuge. His prayers 
will be answered we know—the 
Word of God has declared it; but 
they may not at the time. In de- 
pan and doubt, he seeks for 

uman sympathy; but to whom 
can he go? His mind is naturally 
drawn to that minister of God from 
whom he firat heard the welcome 
sound of a promised pardon, and 
to him he unburdens his heart. 
Supposing that minister to be a 
true servant of God, what is there 
wrong in such a confession to such 
aman; What then follows this 
confession? the proclamation of 
pardon through Christ. The pre- 
cise words spoken are of litile sig- 
nification. ‘The sins are remi ted. 
The first breathings of the contrite 
soul to Jesus, influenced as they 
were by His Spirit, ensured the for- 
tiveness ; and the recording angel 
lotted out for ever the black ca- 
talogue of guilt. The minister, 
taught by the “self-same Spirit,” 
knows this, and as a true servant 
ot his heavenly master, pronounces 
the absolution. ‘By His autho- 
rity committed unto me, I absolve 
thee””—not by any power in mine 
own self, but on account of thy 
faith, and my sure trust in God’s 
promises. But here is implied, 
as has been before stated, true, 
genuine faith. The words, either 
of “ confession or absolution,” are 
valueless without this. The ser- 
vices of our Prayer-Book were only 
compiled for such. The Ordin- 
ation Services therein, whether for 
deacon or priest, recognise only 
those who are “called according to 
the will of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and are “ moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
and in its confessors only sanctions 
those who truly repent and believe 
in Him. True, the 26th Article 
alludes to the unworthy minister ; 
but, taken in its entirety, it militates 
lightly indeed against the principles 
herein maintained; and the final 
clause proves with what jealousy the 
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Church desired to guard against 
such persons. There was a Judas 
Iscariot amongst the twelve who 
were in daily communion with our 
Lord; and this fact shows how 
difficult it is to detect the true from 
the false. Such offences will indeed 
come; but woe unto him who 
kiowingly persists in the wrong- 
doing. This very Article proves, 
also, that the Church never intended 
to sanction the teaching of the 
“ High Church party.” ‘“ They do 
not the same in their own name, but 
in Christ’s,” are plain words, and 
the whole tenor: of the Article is 
diametrically opposed to the assump- 
tion of absolute authority to remit 
sins. 

On the first basis, therefore, of 
“justification by faith,” every 
believing member of the Church of 
England may take his stand: “ con- 
fession and absolution” have with 
him their true signification and in- 
terpretation.” If, amongst merely 
professing Christians disputes and 
vexations arise, he may. have his 
regrets, but is undismayed; he, by 
Divine teaching, knows that to them 
“confession and absolution” are 
words without meaning; the carnal 
mind comprehendeth not their 
spirituality. 

Consider, then, the whole matter 
in connection with our Book of 
Common Prayer. Let the several 

rts of this excellent compilation 
Scounpieed, first with each other, 
then with the Articles, and then 
with the Word of God, and the 
earnest, impartial investigator will 
assuredly acknowledge the book to 
contain, indeed, a “form of sound 
words ;” especially should the three 
forms of “absolution” be compared 
—i.e., the “General Absolution” in 
the Morning and Evening Services, 
the absolution in the “ Communion 
Service,” and thatin the “‘ Visitation 
of the Sick,” and the true meanio 
of the Church in this comforting on 
consolatory “form” must be clearly 
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seen by all but the wilfully blind 


and perverse. 

The following quotation will not 
be an inappropriate conclusion to 
this article. It proves that, even in 
the Church of Rome, priests were, 
and perhaps are, to be found who 
repudiated the “ power of the keys 
as conferring an absolute authority, 
It is an extract from a work entitled 
“Memoirs of the Life and Gospe] 
Labours of Stephen Grellet.” This 
man was born in 1773, and educated 
in the Romish faith, emigrated to 
America at the time of the French 
Revolution, and joined, in early life, 
the “Society of Friends.” In page 
5 of the first volume of this work, 
the following passage will be found: 
* As we were educated,” he con- 
tinues, “by Roman Catholics, and 
in their principles, we were required 
to confess once every month. I had 
chosen tor my Confessor one whom 
I had thought to be a pious and con- 
scientious man; and as I could not 
understend how it was possible for 
a man to forgive my sins, I asked 
him what he could say to — my 
mind on that point, for I considered 
that God alone could forgive sins,— 
a doctrine, however, which I had 
never heard of. He, seeing farther 
than many other priests, told me 
that he considered himself invested 
with such authority only so far as 
that, if I was sincere and truly peni- 
tent in the sight of God, he was the 
instrument through whom informa- 
tion was given me that my sins were 
forgiven. This rational answer 
gained him much of my confidence 
and respect.” 

This is all that is contended for. 
Faith in the penitent ensures the 

ardon, irrespective of priestly abso- 
ution. God, through Christ, for- 
gives the believing sinner; man sim- 

ly proclaims the fact, for the 

nefit of those who, weighed down 
by their sins, seek comfort and con- 
solation. 
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The errors referred to in this paper 
are such as affect the position, or 
impair the usefulness, of our English 
and Irish Church. 

Now, before proceeding further, 
these two axioms may be fairly 
agreed to: the first, that the Bible 
is truth itself ; and the second, that 
the teaching of the Church in her 
Articles and Prayer-Book is in ac- 
cordance with the Bible, and is there- 
fore true. It follows from these 
that any teaching which is opposed 
to that of the Church is error, more 
or less popular as it is more or less 
generally received. 

There can be no doubt that the 
three greatest errors of the present 
day are scepticism, indifference, 
and dissent ; but, as these are often 
only developments or results of 
others less thought of and less strik- 
ing, it will be better to consider a 
few of the apparently trifling errors 
which are so very common amongst 
persons of all classes, and by their 
very popularity almost escape notice. 
These popular errors may be classed 
under three heads: firstly, as they 
refer to Holy scripture ; secondly, 
with regard to Church history ; and 
thirdly, as they result from super- 
stitious or ignorant fancies. 

First, then, as to errors in refe- 
rence to Holy Scripture. Now, 
there is no need to re-open the vexed 

uestion of Colenso’s opinions, for 
these are held by so few as not fairly 
to come within the range of popular 
errors; but there are numberless 
instances which might be adduced 
of biblical errors held by persons 
who are otherwise well-informed, 
and who have not the least wish to 
impugn the veracity of the sacred 
writings. They arise from various 
causes, and are not checked by that 
true nobility which the Bereans 
possessed, who *‘ searched the Serip- 
tures daily, whether those things 
were so.” Oral tradition is, no 
doubt, answerable for many ; and 
that short and easy road to learning, 
which consists of picking up a fact 
here,‘and a fiction there, from story- 
books and newspapers, is the cause 
of more. Pictures, too, have much 


to answer for. Scenes from Scrip- 
ture history are often, either from 
ignorance on the painter’s part, or 
from a craving for pictorial effect, 
entirely misrepresented. Take, for 
instance, a very favourite subject, 
the meeting between Joseph and 
his brethren, in which “little Ben- 
jamin,” the “lad” whom his father 
80 grieved to part with, is always 
represerted as a mere boy of tender 
years ; although the painter, if he 
had read his Bible a little farther, 
would have found him in a few 
months more arriving in Egypt 
with ten children. Again, take the 
adoration of the Magi, which is 
invariably depicted as taking 
place in a lofty stable, though 
there can be no doubt that 
Joseph and Mary had removed to a 
house some time before the arrival 
of these wise men from the east. 
Take the death of Absalom for 
another example. He is popularly 
supposed to have been caught by 
his hair in the branches of a tree, 
and is so delineated in many a pic- 
ture. There used, indeed, to be a 
favourite barber's sign in which 
Absalom was seen hanging from a 
tree by long, curling locks, while a 
practical inscription pointed an ap- 
propriate moral to the barber’s cus- 
tomers. It is rather puzzling to 
conceive how the hair of Absalom 
could have so waved above his head 
as to become entangled in the 
branches; but in referring to the 
Bible, we find no mention of his 
hair in this place, but ‘‘ the mule 
went under the boughs of a great 
oak, and his head caught hold of the 
oak, and he was taken up between 
the heaven and the earth.” Absa- 
lom, flying before Joab, would 
naturally look often behind to see if 
his pursuers were gaining on him, 
and might thus easily be caught be- 
neath his head in the fork of some 


reading tree. Why, again, should 
t. Paul be so universally made to 


fall from a white horse in paintings 
of his conversion? and the Virgin be 
invariably shown seated on au ass, 
as she flies with the young child 
into Egypt? A very — but 
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erroneous expression, often too per- 
petuated in pictures of the Cruci- 
fixion, is that of ‘**‘ Mount ” Calvary, 
suggesting the idea that “the place 
of a skull” was some lofty eminence 
that bore the name of Calvary, 
whereas there is no reason to suppose 
that it wasa mount at all, and it 
is certainly not called so in the 
Gospel narratives, 


Even where the words of the 
Bible are correctly used, how often 
do popular errors arise from false 
conclusions, either ignorantly or 
perversely drawn! This, indeed, is 
a special error in all sects, and with 
all kinds of agitators. The advo- 
cates of total abstinence make a 
great deal of the story of the Recha- 
bites, as though the special favour 
that was vouchsafed to them was 
in consequence of their abstaining 
from intoxicating drink, forgetting 
the weightier matter of filial obedi- 
enve, which was the lesson to be 
taught. Most Dissenters, too, as 
their authority for always standing 
at the time of public prayer, quote 
the publican in the parable: ‘the 
publican stood, and so do we:” 
one answer at once suggests 
itself that the Pharisee stood also ; 
while our Lord and His disciples 
knelt in prayer, as the Church has 
ever ordered since. 

Ignorance of the true meaning of 
words is another frequent source of 
popular errors, an instance of which 
is the common idea that the cloven 
tongues were so many emanations 
of fire, each tongue cloven or 
divided in the middle. If the Bap- 
tists would only consider the real 
meaning of the word ‘‘ baptise,” as 
used in Greek, they could hardly 
maintain their notion that no bap- 
tism can be valid without total im- 
mersion. There is a word, too fre- 
quently used in a sense far from its 
true purport, aud very misleading 
ag to the character of some of the 
.essons read in church : the word 
‘‘apocry pal” is constantly ap- 
plied in common conversation to 
stories that are doubtful, or even 
entirely false ; its derivation and its 
use by our Church being entirely 
ignored. 

The misapplication of a word may be 
exemplified by the word “ heaven,” 
which is so often employed to denote 
the present abode. of our departed 
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friends. Surely this is a needless 
error, when we have our Lord’s own 
expression—‘ paradise ”’—for the 
place of departed spirits; and it 
must lead to confusion in the minds 
of the unlearned or thoughtless, 
and tend to obscure the great doc- 
trines of the Resurrection and the 
Day of Judgment. Probably this 
misuse of the word may have be- 
come common when the Romish 
doctrine of purgatory was eliminated 
from the teaching of our Church, 
and no other term for the inter- 
mediate state seems to have been 
introduced ; but it would be well to 
distinguish, by the use of different 
words, the place of departed spirits 
now from the future abode of our 
re-united souls and bodies. 

Disregard of punctuation is the 
frequent cause of a perversion in the 
meaning of sentences in our Prayer- 
Book. The first petition in the 
Litany is constantly read thus : 
“O God, the Father of Heaven,” 
instead of the right pause being 
made after ‘‘ Father.” In the 
Nicene Creed we have the words 
“by whom all things were made’”” 
very Often read as though they had 
reference to the word “ Father,” 
which is properly separated from 
them by a semicolon; and again: 
*‘the Lord and giver of life,” as 
the translation Dominum et vivifi- 
cantem. In the Catechism, too, 
the very doctrine of the sacraments 
is imperilled by the introduction of 
an unauthorised pause after the word 
‘‘grace” in the answer to the 
question, ‘* What meanest thou by 
this word Sacrament ?” 

In connexion with these popular 
scriptural errors, mention may be 
made of the very irreverent use of 
the words of the Bible in speeches 
and newspapers and mere secular 
writings. me well-known ex- 
pression in Holy Scripture is dragged 
in, with as little taste as reverence, 
to point a jest or give a flourish to 
a paragraph. It was only the other 
day that a notorious orator began 
one of his speeches to a northern 
audience—‘* Men of Glasgow, citi- 
zens of no mean city ;” and still 
more recently the eloqnence of this 
same orator was described in his 
special paper as ‘A still, small 
voice,” teaching and persuading the 
people. 
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Passing on now to the second di- 
vision of this subject, let us con- 
sider a few of the popular errors 
with regard to Church History. 


Now, the popular theory concern- 
ing our Church runs somewhat in 
this fashion : that, in the sixteenth 
century, a certain pious and gene- 
rous prince, called Henry VIII., 
overthrew the Catholic religion in 
this country, and, of his own royal 
will and pleasure, established a new 
Protestant church instead, endowing 
it largely with the spoil of the mo- 
nasteries: that his saccessors con- 
tinued in his steps, till royalty was 
shorn of its prerogatives, and Par- 
liament became the virtual king of 
England ; that since then the people 
of the country, by their representa- 
tives, have entirely supported this 
Protestant establishment, have hedg- 
ed it about with many wise laws 
(which no one can enforce), and sup- 
plied it with nominal rulers (whom 
no one is bound to obey); and that 
now, in consideration of the rich re- 
venues given to the clergy by the 
bounty of Parliament, they are 
bound to consider themselves ser- 
vants of the State—to preach such 
pleasant things as may please the 
palate of the world; to hate Roman- 
ism, but love Dissent; and to bear 
for their motto “Vor populi vox 
Dei ;” that they are to spend a great 
deal of time and money in farther- 
ing the instruction of the poor, but 
are not to think of teaching them 
Church principles and dogmatic 
truth, or to dream of attempting 
“to banish and drive away the 
erroneous and strange doctrines” 
which they may know are held by 
the children entrusted to their care. 
It is true there was a time when 
each priest made something like a 
solemn promise that he would do 
this; but it does not suit the views 
of his masters that he should carr 
it out, so, of course, he must sacri- 
fice his conscience to the more tender 
consciences of the Dissenting children 
who may wish to favour his school 
with theirattendance. And besides, 
says this modern theorist on our 
Church, all these promises at ordina- 
tion are a farce; no clergyman is 
evpected to believe more of the Arti- 
cles or of the Bible than he likes, or 
to teach any more than his congre- 
gation may desire. 
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Is this an unjust representation of 
the modern theory as to our Church ? 
and is not such a theory one mass of 
error? Journalists and members of 
parliament seem entirely to forget 
that the Church of England has any 
deeper foundation than the will of 
the House of Commons. They seem 
oblivious of the intimate connection 
that had been maintained between 
Church and State for centuries be- 
fore Parliament existed, and to ig- 
nore the relative ties by which they 
are bound together till now. What a 
common expression is this, * the 
three estates of therealm,” but how 
few remember what is really meant 
by it! King, lords, and commons is 
the popular idea. They should re- 
collect that the sovereign is mot an 
estate of the realm, but that the 
clergy, by their bishops, co form one 
essential part in the constitution of 
our land. ‘The lords spiritual, the 
lords temporal, and the commons are 
still the three estates of the realm, 
in spite of all the invectives of revo- 
lutionary demagogues. 

We are often invited to take a 
pattern in politics from our neigh- 
bours in America. Our own House 
of Commons, which is so often re- 
garded by the popular mind as om- 
nipotent, may find itself some early 
day, like Congress, in collision with 
the legal tribunals as to the consti- 
tutional government of the country, 
and laws and customs, which even 
the vote of Parliament cannot abro- 
gate. 


When the Acts of Uniformity are 
spoken of as fit subjects for ordinary 
parliamentary interference, it seems 
to be forgotten that they were de- 
clared perpetual by the act of Union 
with qcovland, and enacted to be 
“ for ever observed as a fundamental 
and essential condition” of that 
union. The remarks of Blackstone 
on this point are well worthy of at- 
tention. He says, “ Whatever else 
may be deemed ‘fundamental and 
essential conditions,’ the preserva- 
tion of the two churches of England 
and Scoltand in the same state that 
they were in at the time of the 
Union, and the maintenance of the 
Acts of Uniformity, which establish 
our Common Prayer, are expressly 
declared so to be. ‘That, therefore, 


any alteration in the constitution of 
either of these two churches, or in 
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the Liturgy of the Church of En- 
gland (unless with the consent of the 
respective churches collectively or 
representatively given), would be an 
infringement of these ‘ fundamental 
and essential conditions,’ and greatly 
endanger the Union.” 

Certainly the tendency of popular 
error as regards the English Church 
is to make it a mere creature of Par- 
liament, with less power of self-go- 
vernment than any sect of Dissen- 
ters, and no sure tribunal to give a 
sanction to its existing laws. And 
may not Churchmen themselves have 
helped on to this state of opinion, 
by abandoning their true title as a 
Catholic Church for the more modern 
and negative term of Protestant? 
A mere Protestant Church can but 
be the creation of a few hundred 
years; and, though we believe in one 
Catholic Church, and pray for its 

ood estate, we have too often suf- 
ered Romanists to usurp the name, 
and so claim for themselves aione the 
antiquity and independence it de- 
notes. We may gain, indeed, the 


fellowship of Dissenters, when it: 


suits their purpose, by thus calling 
ourselves Protestants; but the fel- 
lowship is like that of the house- 
dog, and the wolf in the fable, and 
is only likely to encourage the too- 
prevalent error, that our ordination 
and priesthood is an empty form, un- 
sanctioned by scriptural authority. 
But another part of this subject 
still awaits our consideration, viz. : 
those popular errors that result from 
superstitious or ignorant fancies. 
The connexion between these and 
the condition of our Church may be 
thought rather forced and unnatural ; 
but surely no errors that are capa- 
ble of amendment are unworthy 
of notice, especially when the 
seriously affect the condition, bot. 
bodily and mentally, of so many 
thousands of the great masses of our 
countrymen. What is the natural 
tendency of all superstition, but to 
enervate the mind, and prepare an 
easy prey for the ignorant or de- 
signing? An unlearned person, 
ready in belief for charms, and spells, 
and spiritual manifestations, requires 
no reason to be given for the 
erroneous teaching that is presented 
to his mind. For this reason it is 
that the superstitious and ignorant 
fancies of the poor so greatly impair 
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the usefulness of the Church, and 
tend to swell the ranks of Any- 
thingarianism and Dissent. 

As for enumerating the various 
errors that prevail amongst the lower 
classes under this head, it would be 
an endless task. There may be less 
superstition now than in years gone 
by, but it is very far from being 
eradicated. What country district 
is there that does not boast of its 
“wise woman,” whose fame for cures 
and charms is widely spread? And 
these poor creatures, who would 
once have been burnt for their prac- 
tices, are not by any means always 
impostors. There are many who 
are themselves their greatest dupes, 
and who consider that they are 
specially gifted with powers of 
healing by charms and incantations, 
and who make their boast of doing 
all their good deeds without the 
slightest recompense. Many super- 
stitions, too, are so innocent in their 
character, that we might hesitate to 
uproot them, were it not for their 
enervating influence on the mind, 
and their tendency to substitute 
superstition for faith. Of this kind 
are those numerous fancies with re- 
gard to days and seasons, lucky or 
unlucky times; the foolish customs 
observed with many animals (espe- 
cially bees); the prognostications of 
almanac-makers and fortune-tellers 
(“Old Moore” and “ Zadkiel ” being 
looked upon as prophets), and that 
simple faith in folk-lore which is 
common in so many country places 
The Irish peasantry, with their 
lively imaginations and their special 
love for fairy-lore, are readily attract- 
ed by the mysteries of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; the English, more 
phlegmatic, but equally superstitious 
in a different way, “ will not endure 
sound doctrine,” but “turn away 
their ears from the truth,” and are 
“turned unto fables,” which seem 
to promise them a quick and easy 
way to the happiness they desire. 

Having now thus briefly consider- 
ed some of the various forms of 
popular error, it is time that we 
should see whether there are not 
some remedial measures by which 
they may, in part, perhaps, be cor- 
rected. in our consideration of 


errors that bear on Holy Scripture, 
no notice has been taken of the mog¢ 
serious of all—those which relate to 
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points of doctrine; mistaken views 
as to the nature of our Lord; the 
atonement; original sin; sacramen- 
tal grace; the conversion of sinners. 
Errors on these and kindred sub- 
jects will suggest themselves to every 
one according to their popularity in 
his own immediate circle. What 
has been attempted is the mere 
indication of a few of the forms in 
which popular errors as to Scriptural 
truth arise. 

Now, such errors as spring from 
ignorance of the words of the Bible 
are least common amongst the lower 
orders. They know the words of the 
Bible pretty well; it is their one 
book ; they are very fairly instructed 
in it at school; their teachers are 
carefully trained, and the clergy are 
most diligent, both in Sunday and 
day-schools, in imparting religious 
knowledge. It: is true they are 
often misled by false teachers, but 
this is mostly from their inability to 
understand many of the “ hard sen- 
tences ” they find there, or to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them. 
What is wanted in their case isa 
more thorough knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Bible. Their religi- 
gious instructions at scliool should 
not consist only in a dry chronicle 
of facts, and the learning by rote of 
a catechism, important as these are 
in themselves; such a minimum of 
scriptural knowledge just lays a 
foundation on which Dissenters can 
build as easily as Churchmen, They 
should have set before them the fuil 
teaching of the Gospel; and its en- 
tire agreement with the doctrines of 
our Church should be, not argumen- 
tatively but dogmatically, impressed 
uponthem. It would be far better 
to fill their minds early with truth 
than to leave many an empty corner 
for error to creep in, which may 
never be driven out again. And 
their filial duty need not be weaken- 

the refutation of heresies 
which may be held by their friends 
at home; if the opposite truths are 
firmly implanted, these errors will 
not easily uproot them. 

But if we can look with some 
satisfaction on the religious instruc- 
tion given in our parochial schools, 
we cannot certainly do so on that 
which is provided for the children of 
Parents willing and able to pay for 
a sound and “liberal” education. 
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The higher the class of school, the 
worse, as a rule, is its religious 
teaching. Middle-class and gram- 
mar-schools do, in many cases, give 
a moderate share of attention to 
this subject; but what can be said 
for the private establishments for 
the upper classes, for our great 
public church foundations, and the 
universities? What place does 
Bible knowledge take by the side 
of heathen mythology and philoso- 
phical abstractions? ‘‘ Why should 
not a Latin student have some 
excerpta from Lactantius, Minu- 
cius Felix, or Jerome, all writers of 
goodstyle ? oraGreek student from 
Chrysostom or Basil, who wrote as 
good Greek as Allian, Longinus, or 
Plutarch? Why should he read 
Lucian, a profane scoffer and jester 
at things sacred, and not Sedia 
Martyr?” We may call to mind a 
few noble exceptions, chiefly due 
to the piety and earnestness of 
some et master ; but, in general, 
the religious and church teaching 
in our best schools is grievously 
neglected. At school, perhaps 
some partof Sunday is devoted to 
a so-called study of the Greek 
Testament, and to a parrot-like re- 
petition of a page or two of Pin- 
nock’s Catechiams ; while at college 
the miserable cram that is often 
made sufficient for a pass in divinity 
is far worse than useless. 

Can we wonder, then, at the ignor- 
ance of men high in station andin 
worldly or scientific knowledge, as 
to the doctrines and the words of 
Holy Scripture? If it be true that 
many of these men are sceptics, is it 
not because they are full of errors as 
to the veal teaching of the Bible? 
They only gather their knowledge of 
it from the popular version in pic- 
tures, newspapers, or casual conver- 
sation ; and, finding that the results 
of science often differ from the Bible, 
as they have just mis-learnt it, they 
conclude at once that science is right, 
and Scripture wrong. Many of these 
men are, perhaps, hard to reach; but 
nearly all classes are at some time or 
other attendants ‘at church; and the 
clergy, of whose congregation they 
form a part, might set before them 
there more clearly than is customary 
—the doctrines of our Church and 
Bible, declaring to them, not part, 
but ali the counsel of God. Why 
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should we not oftener have short 
courses of sermons on the Prayer- 
Book or its separate services—the 
Litany—the offices of Baptism and 
Burial—the Catechism and the Creeds 
—showing how the Prayer-Bookonly 
reproduces the doctrines of the Bible 
in different forms, neither going de- 
yond its plain teaching nor bearing 
harder upon those who differ from it 
—as, for instance, in the Athanasian 
Creed—than the very words of Scrip- 
ture warrant. 


But especially should all good 
Churchmen try to hinder that craving 
for mere secular education that is so 
prevalent in these days, and endea- 
vour to influence both school teachers 
and parents never to separate in- 
struction from religion. Instead of 

romoting Godless schools and col- 
eges, we should try to increase the 
amount of care that is bestowed on 
that best knowledge of all, without 
which all learning is vain. Nor 
should the teaching in our schools, 
even of the lowest class, be confined 
to the doctrines of the Church. Its 
history may well find a place in any 
scheme of a religious education. It 


could hardly fail to do so ina mere 
secular school, where English history 


is taught, were it not for the general 
readiness to sacrifice the Church to 
the idol of liberalism. The Church 
of the middle ages is held up in our 
popular histories as the enemy of 
freedom, the willing tool of am- 
bitious popes, little mention being 
made of the tyranny and extortion 
of our kings, which first drove the 
clergy to find a refuge in the arms 
of the Papacy, or of the liberty of 
the people, which was so often up- 
held by this much maligned, though 
erring, Church. Henry II. is por- 
trayed asa wise,and virtuous, and 
gentle king, while Becket is the 
haughty, proud, and rebellious bi- 
shop: the good Anselm is a mere 
tool in Papal hands, scheming against 
the just and liberal church govern- 
ment of Rufus and the first Henry, 
although his words to the king would 
be as true and applicable now as 
when first they were used. “The 
Church,” he said, “is yours, to defend 
and guard it asa patron; it is not 
yours, to invade its rights and lay it 
waste.” And, turning to later times, 
the same illiberal liberalism pervades 
the story of our Church, in its con- 


Popular Errors. 


[Sept. 


nexion with Nonconformists. A great 
deal is made of Charles’s exercise of 
his royal prerogative and Laud’s 
severity; but how little is said of 
the tyranny of the Parliament and 
its partisans of all sects and opinions 
except churchmanship ! The ejection 
of the non-conforming ministers at 
the Restoration is dwelt on as a 
grievous hardship; but the case of 
the conscientious Churchmen, who 
were first thrust out to make room 
for them, is completely ignored. ° 
Surely, a history of England more 
just to our Mother Church, might be 
taught in all schools above those of 
the most elementary character. We 
have nothing to fear from the truth 
being told; but we should like the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

In the usual course of lessons on 
history, many most jmportant details 
that bear upon the Church are alto- 
gether omitted, or carelessly passed 
over, though they would be certainly 
more instructive than the favourite 
record of bloody battles and royal 
amours. The origin and indepen- 
dence of the early Church in this 
land; the mission of Augustine, and 
his failure to conciliate the British 
bishops; the gradual conversion of 
the Saxons (including the very in- 
teresting lives of such men as Wil- 
fred, Winfrid, Earldulf,and Dunstan); 
the assignment of tithes, and the 
early grants of land for the benefit 
of the Church ; the spread of monas- 
ticism, and the purpose it served ; 
the contests between the temporal 
and spiritual powers; the resistance 
of the combined clergy and laity 
to Papal aggresions; the real 
origin of the Reformation, and 
the careful steps by which it 
was accomplished; the various ef- 
forts at toleration honestly engaged 
in since then by the Church,—all 
these are worthy of better treatment 
than they have hitherto received in 
those brief histories which are the 
chief source of information to adults, 
and the text books on this subject 
in schools. And may not Church 
history be made a suitable subject 
for lectures in church at special 
seasons, and of instruction to can- 
didates for confirmation? It flows 
easily and naturally in continuation 
of the Acts of the Apostles, where 
we find developed the first forma- 
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tion of the Christian Church. An 
excellent model for such a course is 
to be found in “ The Church, Past 
and Present, being a Course of Four 
Lectures on Church History,” by 
the Rev. J. R. Woodford. Mention 
may be also made of avery valuable 
and entertaining set of tales that 
has been published on this subject, 
and fully bears out the promise 
of its title—-** Historical Tales, 
illustrating the Chief Events in 
Ecclesiastical History, British and 
Foreign.” A series of stories of a 
similar character, but simpler in 
construction, would be a most useful 
addition to many a parish lending 
library. 

Turning now to those popular 
errors that arise from superstitious 
or ignorant fancies, we shall find 
them by far the most difficult of 
correction. It is very certain that 
they cannot be eradicated by the 
popular nostrum of the day —simple 
education (least of all by mere 
secular education), or we should not 
find such egregious follies as spirit- 
rapping and magic crystals believed 
in by well-informed, and even scien- 
tific men. Much more than this is 
necessary. It can only be a work 
of time and patience; for super- 
stition is so ingrained in the people’s 
minds, that it may be generations 
before it is entirely cleared away. 
There are, of course, many pas- 
sages in Holy Scripture which speak 
of witches, and wizards, and fami- 
liar spirits, that can be explained, 
and brought to bear upon this point ; 
but the chief means to be relied on 
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is the freer intercourse of the poor 
and ignorant with persons of supe- 
rior minds—clergy, district visitors, 
and so on, who can comment on the 
foolish fancies they give way to, 
in pleasant and familiar language. 
Popular lectures and a judicious 
selection of books for lending libra- 
ries may also be made useful for the 
same purpose, and tend, in course 
of time, to free the minds of our 
peasantry from the trammels of idle 
superstition. 

The subject of popular errors is 
one of considerable interest and of 
wide extent, reaching from the cot- 
tage to the palace—influencing the 
faith and life of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen. And while the 
ministers of our Church are specially 
called on by their duty “to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines” from their flock, 
no true Churchman can look un- 
concerned on errors that may lead, 
however indirectly, to heresy or 
schism, hardness of heart, or con- 
tempt of God’s Word. And in 
these days of trial, when ourChurch 
is so virulently assailed by Secu- 
larists and political Dissenters, it 
would be well if the popular mind 
could be disabused of the false im- 
pressions it receives from the leaders 
of opinion, as to its history and po- 
sition; and could learn to look upon 
it, not as the mere modern creature 
of the State, but as the dearly- 
loved Mother Church of genera- 
tions of saints and martyrs, long- 
since passed away, as well as of us, 
their unworthy descendants. 


THE NEED OF SANITARY KNOWLEDGE TO WOMEN. 


THE Sanitary movement, now gra- 
dually developing itself into a most 
important social science, is entirely 
of modern growth. It has arisen 
out of the investigations of thinking 
men into the causes of disease— 
especially of epidemic diseases—and 
death. ‘heir investigations led to 
the conclusion that the greater part 
of these diseases, and of the mor- 
tality they occasion, are the result of 
preventable causes. The next step 
was to ascertain their causes. The 


first and greatest cause was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be a general 
ignorance of the laws of health per- 
vading all classes, from the peer to 
the peasant. The progress of the 
cholera, inits march from east to west, 
awakened in intelligent minds a con- 
viction that the scourge fell most 
heavily in ill-drained and unhealthy 
districts ; and that its most numer- 
ous victims were among the debili- 
tated, the intemperate, the dissolute, 
the dirty, and those who dwelt in 
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foul air. Hence men were led to en- 
deavour to arrest the progress of the 
disease by removal of the causes, 
and, by depriving it of the foul food 
on which it gloated, literally to 
starve out the fiend. 

These remarks are no less applica- 
ble to fever than to cholera. Chemi- 
cal science has long been brought to 
bear on the miasmatic cause of 
disease; and it is now well known 
that in the putrifying matter of the 
streets, the air of fever-wards or of 
crowded lodging-houses, the miasma 
from marshy bogs, or from the de- 
composition of vegetable substances, 
there arises a noxious gas, called 
sulphuretted hydrogen, often in com- 
bination with ammonia. This com- 
bination is called hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, and possesses most dele- 
terious properties. “If,” says Mr. 
Thompson, in an address to the 
Aberdeen Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion, “a minute portion of this 
disgusting-looking vicious fluid be 
inserted in the veins of any animal, 
or if the vapour of it be inhaled by 
the nostrils, that animal soon dies, 
with all the symptoms of the worst 
fever.” To this Dr. Southwood 
Smith adds, “ by varying the inten- 
sity and dose of the poison thus ob- 
tained, it is possible to produce fever 
of any type, endowed with any de- 
gree of mortal power.” Medical 
men have applied a new and expres- 
sive name to diseases of this type, 
namely, “ Filth-fevers,” and they 
tell us that these Filth-fevers occa- 
sion eighteen thousand preventable 
deaths in Great Britain every 
year. It should be mentioned, that 
although these fevers originate from 
the causes before enumerated, when 
once in a state of activity, they 
spread to surrounding districts, and 
endanger the lives of those who are 
living under more healthful condi- 
tions. Hence it will be seen how 
important it is that a knowledge of 
the laws of health should be dissemi- 
nated among all classes, and that. it 
is a duty incumbent upon every 
householder to become acquainted 
with these laws, and to see that they 
are observed in his own household. 


And it is here there is work for 
women of all ranks—work to which 
every woman should lend her hand, 
and aid to the utmost of her power. 
Not only is it necessary that she 


should be able to keep her house in 
a healthy condition, but that she 
should be able to bring up healthy 
children. 

But is the English matron quali- 
fied to do this? Has she been fitted 
for it by previous education? Is her 
own health such as to give to others 
confidence in her knowledge of the 
laws of health? Alas,no. Her at- 
tention has never been directed to 
these important points, and too fre- 
quently the state of her own health 
gives sure indications of the neglect 
of sanitary measures. The ill-health 
of English women has become almost 
proverbial. Each succeeding gene- 
ration is found to be less strong—to- 
use a mild form of expression—than 
the oe Why should this be 
so? Why should it be a fact that, 
although the duration of life is now 
longer than it was, there should be 
more ill-health? The cause is pro- 
bably to be looked for in the habits 
of the people ; and it is not too much 
to suppose that the consequence of 
these habits may be traceable in 
their descendants. 

Did space permit, it would be in- 
teresting to take a brief retrospective 
view of society in England, and en- 
deavour to trace the influence of phy- 
sical circumstances upon the health 
of successive generations. 

It would, for instance, be easy to 
see the causes of the plagues which 
formerly, at uncertain intervals, de- 
vastated this country, in the close 
and undrained streets, in the low- 
pitched, unventilated rooms, the 
rush-strewn floors, and the want of 
personal cleanliness in the people. 
Even in the time of James L., it is 
related, that when the handsome 
George Villiers was sent up to Lon- 
don for the purpose of superseding 
the Earl of Somerset in the king’s 
favour, the queen, who introduced 
him to the king, first prepared him 
for presentation by perfuming his 
person—a bath would no doubt have 
more effectually accomplished the 
object she had in view. 

It would also be easy to trace the 
agues and low fevers, from which 
even royalty was not exempt, to the 
undrained marshes, and the low 
situations of dwelling-houses, espe- 
cially those of the gentry, which, 
for greater security, were often sur- 
rounded by a moat filled with water. 
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Owing to the inability of procuring 
fresh provisions during many months 
of the year, and the consequent use 
of salted meats, the scurvy once 
prevailed in this country to a great 
extent. The improvements in agri- 
culture have almost exterminated 
this dreadful disease, as the draining 
of the marshes and filling up of 
moats have greatly diminished agues. 

The same remarks apply to a still 
more terrible disease, the leprosy of 
Scripture, which, during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries devastated 
Europe, and is generally supposed 
to have been introduced from the 
East by the Crusaders. So general 
was this plague of leprosy, that 
almost every town of note at 
that period had its lazar-house 
without the gates, where those 
afflicted with the disease were com- 
pelled to live and die. 

All thesecauses no doubt affected, 
to a considerable degree, the health 
of the community; but in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
the dissolute morals and intempe- 
rance of the Royalists, and the 
habit of drunkenness which per- 
vaded all classes—even as recently 
as the reign of George III., per- 
haps, it may be said, of the Re- 
gency—exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the national health. 
This was a period when people de- 
lighted in hunting, racing, and all 
kinds of robust sports; and it has 
been remarked that the diseases 
then prevalent were brief and 
acute in their nature, and frequent 
blood-letting was considered neces- 
sary; indeed, during the early 
part of the present century, it was 
the common practice among country 
people to be bled every spring. 
* As late,” says a medical friend, a 
strenuous advocate for sanitary re- 
form, “as the year 1836, I remem- 
ber myself bleeding several persons, 
both townspeople and country- 
people, at their own wishes, in the 
spring, for no disease.” 

Since the commencement of the 
present century, medical men have 
observed that the character of the 
prevalent diseases has altered ; that 
the same treatment is no longer ap- 
plicable, and that the symptoms 
accompanying them are those of 
debility. Can this occasion sur- 
prise when we reflect that the 
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drunkard and dissolute are known 
to have sickly offspring? Of a 
truth, the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, even to 
the third and fourth generation. 
With regard to the female part 
of the community, fashion, so early 
as the reign of William II., had 
introduced the pernicious practice 
of using stiff, and frequently tight 
stays. Jet, in spite of the pressure 
they exercised on the internal or- 
gans, and the weakening of the 
muscles of the trunk, the women of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—not to go back to a more 
remote date—were much more ro- 
bust than their descendants of the 
resent day. The reason is to be 
found in their habits of daily life. 
During the period alluded to, ladies 
took an active part in household 
affairs. Not only was the kitchen, 
the brewhouse, and frequently the 
dairy, under their especial super- 
veillance, but the thread for the 
family linen was spun in the house, 
stockings were knitted, and many 
other domestic operations were car- 
ried on in private houses, which the 
division of labour incident to the 
present day has transferred to 
towns. The life of a matron of 
those times was an active one. 
Besides the management of the 
house, she could dress wounds, 
rescribe after the fashion of the 
ay for the common diseases of 
the country, and she could distil 
essences and strong waters. The 
means of locomotion then in use 
contributed to render the English 
woman robust. Carriages were 
rare, and where walking was out of 
the question, the common mode of 
travelling was on horseback, either 
on a side-saddle or on a pillion, be- 
hind a male member of the family 
ora groom. Even as recently as 
the year 1825, this mode of travel- 
ling was common in the country 
districts of Devonshire ; the squire 
would ride to church with his little 
girl in front of him, aud his wife 
on a pillion behind, holding fast to 
her husband by a leather belt. 
Formerly, also, the wives and 
daughters of farmers would rise 
with the lark, and carry on horse- 
back the butter they had churned, 
or the poultry they had reared, to 
a distant market-town, whence they 
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would return in the evening with 
well-lined pockets, and panniers 
filled with shop goods. 

Generally speaking, our female 
ancestors were not much given to 
book-learning. The Bible, the 

family Receipt-book (in which 
specifics for prevalent diseases al- 
ternate with directions for the com- 
osition of dainty dishes fit to set 

fore a king), the Whole Duty of 
Man, with perhaps a volume or 
two of Sermons, constituted their 
library. The recreation of dancing 
was common to all classes: music 
was limited to the wealthy. 

Now all these things are changed, 
—the spinning-wheel has disap- 
peared; the housewife purchases, 
not only the manufactured material 
for the family linen, but frequently 
also the different articles ready 
made. The higler calls at each 
farmhouse for poultry and butter, 
which he disposes of at market, and 
the farmer’s daughter sits down 
and plays polkas on the piano. 
The domestic medicine-chest is 
mouldy for want of use; the still 
is cold; the country doctor rides 
his daily rounds, and the wine 
merchant and chemist supplystrong 
waters and medicines; while rail- 
ways supersede the rougher convey- 
auces of saddle-horse and pillion. 

With the increased facilities for 
education, and the attention paid 
to it, coupled also with the division 
of labour attendant on the exten- 
sion of commerce, and the conse- 
quent diffusion of luxury among 
the upper classes, a great but 
gradual change has taken place in 
the habits of Englishwomen. The 
different style of building prevalent 
in towns, where houses make up in 
height what they want in breadth, 
no doubt contributed also in effect- 
ing change; for the kitchen is fre- 
quently separated by so many stairs 
from the parlour or drawing-room, 
that many matters which should 
be superintended by the mistress 
are now left to the servants. So 
far, indeed, is this often carried, 
that the mistress is frequently given 
to understand that her presence in 
the kitchen is an intrusion which 
will not be tolerated. The active 
habits of our ancestors have been 
laid aside, and more sedentary ones 
introduced. 
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During the first half of the pre- 
sent century little growing girls and 
young women might be seen seated 
on rigid forms, without backs, for 
many hours every day, in badly- 
ventilated schoolrooms; their sup- 
ple frames were encased in tight, 
stiff stays, made with shoulder- 
straps ; their dresses cut low in the 
neck; hence, when they tried to 
ease their tortured frame by slip- 
ping out one shoulder from its con- 
finement of straps, or by standing 
on one foot, the muscles of the back, 
weakened by want of use, were in- 
sufficient to support the spine in its 
proper position, and lateral curva- 
ture took place, followed in many 
cases by irretrievable bad health. 
While boys were allowed all kinds 
of physical exertion, girls were 
taught that active movements were 
unladylike ; they were to be quiet 
and graceful, and not romp like boys. 
Sedentary pursuits were encouraged 
—they grew up delicate in health, 
and frequently deformed in person. 
Great stress was laid upon the at- 
tainmeut of accomplishments of lit- 
tle or no use in the active business 
of life, while no instruction was 
given as to the functions of life, or 
the means of preserving the body in 
health. 

Such was, and is too frequently, 
the routine of school discipline. 
When the girl leaves school matters 
are not much mended. If she 
marry, she too often enters upon life 
with indolent and luxurious habits 
and an enfeebled constitution, and 
brings into the world children, 
whom, from physical causes, she 
is frequently incapable of nursing. 
The young wife is also generally 
quite ignorant of the proper 
management of infants. I have 
heard more than one young mother 
state that the first infant she ever 
saw undressed was her own. 

I appeal to the reader to decide 
whether a woman so circumstanced 
is fit to be entrusted with the bring- 
ing up of an infant. But this is a 
subject of so deep importance, so 
wide in its comprehensive bearings, 
that I dare not attempt to deal with 
it in the space to- which I am 
limited. : 

The more robust health of the 
working classes must be understood 
only as applying to those who lead 
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active lives—a very large proportion 
of them. At the same time it must 
be mentioned, that the long school 
hours and oer habits, now 
usual in parochi and village 
schools, are producing upon the 
children of the lower orders the 
same ill-effects as they have pro- 
duced upon the females of the classes 
above them. Almost all these chil- 
dren, from seven years old and up- 
ward, wear ready-made stays, stiff 
with whalebone as a coat of mail. 
They grow up pale and delicate, 
with narrow chests, small waists, 
flaccid muscles, and a tendency to 
hysteria. Happily for them, they 
are often removed from school at 
the age of twelve or fourteen, and 
placed in domestic service. If they 
are fortunate enough to get good 
places, wholesome food and plenty 
of exercise ey restore them 
to robust health; and so, in time, 
they marry and become healthy 
mothers of children. One shudders 
to think what sufferings may be the 
lot of delicate girls apprenticed to 
the sedentary employment of dress- 
making, or whose feeble powers are 
overtaxed by hard work, long 
a and, perhaps, insufficient 
ood. 


The above, then, I consider are 
some of the causes of the ill-health 
of Englishwomen. Let us now see 
how this ill-health, and the ignor- 
ance of sanitary laws by which it is 
always accompanied—for one cannot 
but think that if people knew what 
was right, they would act accord- 
ingly—operate upon the life and 
health of their offspring. 

Fearful pictures does the Regis- 
trar-General give us of infan‘ mor- 
tality. But there are frequent 
sacrifices of infant life which hap- 
pen at so early a period that they do 
not fall within the ken of the 
Registrar-General; and I have 
often observed, with regret, that 
many of my young acquaintances 
have had to lament the death of the 
first child. As they have at a later 
period had living and kealthy chil- 
dren, one cannot but attribute in 
a@ great measure the first loss to 
mismanagement, orignorance. Be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago it 
was stated that, in Britain, of all 
the children born in one year, nearly 
one-half died before they were two 
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years old. At the present time, out 
of every 100 children born in 
Britain, 30 die under five years of 
age; and, as the returns show, 
nearly all from preventable causes. 
The influence of external circum- 
stances—such as drainage, ventila- 
tion, air, light, and food—is seen in 
the fact, that, among the wealthy 
classes, the mortality does not ex- 
ceed 1 child in 30, during the first 
year; while among the working- 
classes and poor, itis 1to10. Re- 
cent statistical tables show a small 
improvement in some localities ; but 
there is room for much more. A 
great majority of infantile deaths 
arise from preventable causes. Here, 
again, man may be compared with 
wer to his own disadvantage. 

Idom do the latter lose their young, 
except from accidents over whic 
they have nocontrol. As regards 
man, the chief of created beings, 
who arrogates to himself alone the 
power of reasoning, what informa- 
tion the Registrar-General furnishes 
us on this subject! It would oc- 
cupy too much space where I to 
enumerate the youthful victims of 
disease in England during the past 
year. 


The numbers, it must be observed, 
represent the deaths only ; we have 
no means of knowing the number 
who suffer from many of the assign. 
ed causes, and either eventually re- 
cover, or fall victims to diseases 
which find names in the Registrar- 
General’s reports. It is fearful to 
observe that suffocation forms a 
regular item in the reports. The 
deaths are mostly occasioned by 
overlaying in bed; the anterior 
cause of the catastrophe being, it is 
feared, too frequently drunkenness. 

As regards the preservation of 
infant life, the Rineiesteiiiie 
apart those who perish from want 
of natural nutriment— are more in 
favour of the easy classes than of 
the poor. With the former there 
is more care, and comparatively less 
ignorance, and the children are not 
so liable to accident ; neither are 
they likely to suffer from the pri- 
vations to which the children of the 
poor are exposed. They have more 
of the great necessaries of life—pure 
water, pure air, light, and food ; in 
general, by far too little, in all 
cases, of the first three requisites ; 
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often too much of the last. The 
want of all these necessaries among 
the poor is so patent, that medical 
men have little difficulty in ascrib- 
ing the origin of the diseases which 
carry off the children of the poor to 
their true sources—bad drainage, 
bad ventilation, bad water, insuffi- 
ciency of light, and improper or in- 
sufficient food. Among the poor 
one frequent cause of infant mortal- 
Re inflammation of the lungs. 
en this disease sets in, under 
the circumstances above mentioned, 
death is almost certain; whereas, 
in the model lodging-houses, where 
more favourable conditions exist, 
the disease is found to go through 
its regular course, and the child re- 
covers. I was informed by a Medical 
entleman that in one street, inha- 
ited chiefly by a population en- 
gaged in the fisheries, during twelve 
months he attended ten fatal cases 
of inflammation of the luags among 
children. 

I have thus endeavoured to show 
the necessity of sanitary Peerernae 
especially to women. I have also 
shown how circumstancesand habits, 
ag remote, may have an 
influence, for good or for evil, upon 
the health of successive generations, 
and have pointed out some of the 
causes which may have induced 
the ill-health so generally ascribed 
to Englishwomen. I would now 
earnestly impress upon the women 
of England the urgent necessity of 
themselves taking measures to re- 
store their own health, and to 
bring up healthy children ; bearing 
ever in mind the sage maxim that 
ee ng is better than cure. 

et them earnestly seek and ob- 
tain that knowledge of the laws of 
life and health which shall enable 
them to discharge conscientiously 
the sacred duty they owe to their 
families. I am aware that a preju- 
dice existed formerly—I hope it 
exists no longer—against women 
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acquiring such knowledge. It was 
considered not only unnecessary 
but improper. It might have been 
added that there was a want of 
works calculated to convey to 
women the information they re- 
quired, without being mixed up 
with the description and treatment 
of diseases and unnecessary techni- 
calities. Now, however, this want 
has been fully supplied: many ex- 
cellent and cheap works on physio- 
logy and the vital functions have 
been issued, and there is no longer 
any excuse for ignorance on these 
important subjects. The question 
of the impropriety of such studies 
by women has long been disposed 
of. Years ago Dr. Southwood Smith 
had said, “I look upon that notion 
of delicacy which would exclude 
women from knowledge calculated 
in an extraordinary degree to open, 
exalt, and purify their minds, and 
to fit them for the performance of 
their duties, as alike degrading to 
those to whom it affects to show 
respect, and debasing to the mind 
that entertains it.” 

The timid, and, perhaps, the in- 
dolent also, shrink from these 
studies, fearing to incur the charge 
of being “‘ strong-minded women.” 
Strange, if what ought to be a re- 
commendation, should be a term of 
reproach ! 

That is truly a weak, not a strong- 
minded woman, who, casting off 
the reserve of her sex, affects the 
dress and manners of men. The 
really strong-minded woman, know- 
ing her own place in society, and 
conscious of hor responsibilities, 
will never fall into such errors. 
Her strength consists in daring to 
do all that doth become a woman. 

This is the woman whose own 
works shall praise her ; whose chil- 
dren shall rise up and call her bless- 
ed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her ! 
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THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 


FROM ST. 


M. pz MontTaLemMBERt is the great 
modern champion of the cloister. 
Known himself in former years as 
an ardent, zealous, eloquent, im- 
pulsive leader of thought and action 
on the high arena of the world, he 
has throughout the literary activity 
of many years kept faithful to the 
project of producing an elaborate 
and voluminous work for the glory 
of monachism. The idea of it was 
conceived nearly thirty years ago; 
and its first volume was published 
six or seven years since, with a 
dedication to Pope Pius IX., whose 
Encyclical upon the ReligionsOrders 
it was that inspired the flagging or 
distracted energies of the author. 
The second and third volumes have 
‘since been published. 

The third volume of the ‘ Monks 
of the West ” is of special interest 
to Englishmen ; inasmuch as it is 
conversant with the careers sever- 
ally of St. Columba of Iona, and 
St. Augustin of Canterbury. In 
a few very remarkable prefatory 
pages, devoted to an analysis of 
the character of the people of these 
islands, M. de Montalembert seeks 
to convict them of ingratitude to 
the agency by which was effected 
their incorporation into the Chris- 
tian world. It is to the monks, he 
insists, that we owe all those privi- 
deges which we have abused with 
all the wantonness of heretics and 
schismatics, We endeavour to 
think the paragraphs which we 
have more immediately under our 
notice, are of manageable compass, 
and presents them in the author's 
own words. We do this the more 
readily, because the whole passage, 
from its great interest, its force of 
perception and of prejudice, and its 
startling and salient qualities gen- 
erally, bids fair to become a locus 
classicus. It is thus that the Count 
de Montalembert introduces the 
first chapter of his introductory 
part, which is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the * Christian Origin 
of the British Isles :—” 


BENEDICT TO 8ST. BERNARD. 


“In modern Europe, at a dis- 
tance of seven leagues from France, 
within sight of our northern shores, 
there exists a nation whose empire 
is more vast than that of Alexander 
or the Cesars, and which is at 
once the freest and most powerful, 
the richest and most manful, the 
boldest and best regulated in the 
world. No other nation offers so 
instructive a study, so originalan 
aspect, or contrasts so remarkable. 
At once liberal and intolerant, pious 
and inhuman, loving order and: se- 
renity as much as noise and com- 
motion, it unites a superstitious 
respect for the letter of the law 
with the most unlimited practice of 
individual freedom. Busied more 
than any other in all the arts of 
peace, yet nevertheless invincible 
in war, and sometimes rushing into 
it with frantic passion—too often 
destitute of enthusiasm, but inca- 

able of failure—it ignores the very 
idea of discouragement or effemi- 
nacy. Sometimes it measures its 
profits and caprices as by the yard, 
sometimes it takes fire for a dis- 
interested idea of passion. More 
changeable than any in its affec- 
tions and judgments, but almost 
always capable of restraining and 
stopping itself in time, it is endowed 
at once with an originating power 
which falters at nothing, and with 
a perseverance which nothing can 
overthrow. Greedy of conquests 
and discoveries, it rushes to the 
extremities of the earth, yet returns 
more enamoured than ever of the 
domestic hearth, more jealous of 
securing its dignity and everlasting 
duration. The implacable enemy 
of bondage, it is the voluntary slave 
of tradition, of discipline freely 
accepted, or of a prejudice trans- 
mitted from its fathers. No nation 
has been more frequently conquer- 
ed; none has succeeded better in 
absorbing and transforming its con- 

uerors. In no other country has 
Catholicism been persecuted with 
more sanguinary zeal; at the present 
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moment none seems more hostile to 
the Church, and at the same time 
none has greater need of her care ; 
no other influence has been so 
greatly wanting to its progress; 
nothing has left within its breast a 
void so irreparable; and nowhere 
has a more generous hospitality 
been lavished upon our bishops and 
priests and religicus exiles. Inac- 
cessible tomodern storms, thisisland 
has been an inviolable asylum for 
ourexiled fathersand princes, not less 
than for our most violent enemies. 

“The sometimes savage egotism 
of these islanders, and their too 
often cynical indifference to the 
sufferings and bondage of others, 
ought not to make us forget that 
there, more than anywhere else, 
man belongs to himself and governs 
himself. It is-there that the no- 
bility of our nature has developed 
all its splendour and attained its 
highest level. It is there that the 
generous passion of independence, 
united to the genius of association 
and the constant practice of self- 
government, have produced those 
miracles of fierce energy, of daunt- 
less vigour, and obstinate heroism, 
which have triumphed over seas and 
climates, time and distance, nature 
and tyranny, exciting the perpetual 
envy of all uations, and among the 
English themselves a proud en- 
thusiasm. 

“Loving freedom for itself, and 
loving nothing without freedom, 
this nation owes nothing to her 
kings, who have been of importance 
only by her and for her. Upon 
herself alone weighs the formidable 
responsibility of her history. After 
enduring, as much or more than 
any European nation, the horrors of 
political and religious despotism in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, she was the first and the onl 
one among them to iree herself 
from oppression for ever. Re-es- 
tablished in her ancient rights, her 
proud and stedfast nature has for- 
bidden her since then to give up 
into any hands whatsoever, her 
rights and destinies, her interests 
and free will. She is abie to 
decide and act for herself, govern- 
ing, elevating, and inspiring her 
great men, instead of being seduced 
or led astray by them, or worked 
upon for their advantage. The 
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English race has inherited the pride 
as well as the grandeur of that 
Roman people of which it is the 
rival and the heir; I mean the 
true Romans of the Republic, not 
the base Romans subjugated by 
Augustus. Like the Romans to- 
wards their tributaries, it has shown 
itself ferocious and rapacious to 
Ireland, inflicting upon its victim, 
even up to recent times, that bon- 
dage and degradation which it re- 
pudiates with horror for itself. 
Like ancient Rome, often hated, 
and too often werthy of hate, it 
inspires its most favourable judges 
aa with admiration than with 
love. But, happier than Rome, 
after a thousand years and more, it 
is still young and fruitful. Aslow, 
obscure, but uninterrupted progress 
has created for English an inex- 
haustible reservoir of strength and 
life. In hér veins the sap swells 
high to-day, and will swell to-mor- 
row. Happier than Rome, in spite 
of a thousand false conclusions, a 
thousand excesses, a thousand 
stains, she is of all the modern 
races, and of all Christian nations, 
the one which has best preserved 
the three fundamental bases of 
every society which is worthy of 
man—the spirit of freedom, the 
domestic character, and the reli- 
gious mind. 

‘© How, then, has this nation, in 
which a perfectly Pagan pride sur- 
vives and triumphs, and which has 
nevertheless remained, even in the 
bosom of error, the most religious 
of all European nations, become 
Christian? How, and by what 
means, has Christianity struck root 
so indestructibly in her soil ?_ This 
is surely a question of radical inter- 
ests among all the great questions 
of history, and one which takes new 
importance and interest when it is 
considered that upon the conver- 
sion of England there has depended, 
and still depends, the conversion of 
80 many millions ofsouls. English 
Christianity has been the cradle of 
Christianity in Germany : from the 
depths of Germany, missionaries 
formed by the Anglo-Saxons have 
carried the faith into Scandinavia 
and among the Slaves ; and even at 
the present time, either by the 
fruitful expansion of Irish ortho- 
doxy, or by the obstinate zeal of 
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the Protestant momen Chris- 
tian societies, which speak English 
and live like Englishmen, come into 
being every day throughout North 
America, in the two Indies, in 
immense Australia, and the Isles of 
the Pacific. The Christianity of 
nearly half of the world flows, or 
will flow, from the fountain which 
first burst upon British soil. 

“It is. possible to answer this 
fundamental question with the 
closest precision. No country in 
tho world has received the Christian 
faith more directly from the Church 
of Rome, or more exclusively by the 
ministration of monks. 

‘*Tf France had been made by 
bishops, as has been said by a great 
enemy of Jesus Christ, it is still 
more true that Christian England 
has been made by monks. Of all 
the countries of Europe it is this 
that has been the most deeply 
furrowed by the monastic plough. 
The monks, and the monks alone, 
have introduced, sowed, and culti- 
vated Christian civilisation in this 
famous island. 

** From whencecame these monks? 
From two very distinct sources— 
from Rome and Ireland. British 
Christianity was produced by theri- 
valry, and sometimes by the conflict, 
of the monastic missionaries of the 
Roman and of the Celtic Church.” 

There are two or three questions 
opened up in the foregoing, the 
settlement of which we must trust 
to the good instyuction and judge- 
ment of the reader. This is not the 
time for us to embark upon the 
sea of speculation as to who were 

«the emissaries of Christianity who 
first brought its good tidings to the 
Britons. But truth, not less than 
loyalty to our own Church, bids us 
insist upon the fact that, whether 
our first Christianity came from 
Rome or not, it was at least not 
from the Papacy that we received 
it. That the second evangelisation 
of England, then overrun for the 
most part by Saxon heathendom, was 
due to the zeal of a band of monks 
from the monastery of St. Andrew, 
on Mount Colius, at Rome, is 
incontestible. But even this cir- 
cumstance does not historically, 
and did not practically, establish 
the Romish supremacy over Eccle- 
siastical Britain. Celtic bishops and 
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riests were in sufficient num- 

r3, in the western parts of the 
island, to resent the assumptions 
of St. Augustin, whose weak- 
ness it may be said charitably, lay 
too much on the side of personal 
aggrandisement. To establish the 
Roman supremacy in this country, 
was the work of centuries, the 
persistent, bold, or insidious labour 
of ages of encroachment; and 
Englishmen are by no means the 
ungrateful people that M. de Mon- 
talembert would have us believe, 
whose “perfectly Pagan pride,” 
cast off at the Reformation a yoke 
which it was not in the nature of 
freeborn men to suffer. 

It is, perhaps, of some importance 
to observe again that M. de Mon- 
talembert is the champion of a past 
monasticism, and, by inference, the 
advozate of a present one. Mona- 
asticism is a matter which recent 
experience has shown to be argua- 
ble in our own Church, by the fact 
that it has been argued. With all 
thankfulness to those holy and good 
men whom the corruptions, or the 
persecutions of former ages drove 
first into eremitic, and then into 
conventual seclution—with all gra- 
titude to these and their suc- 
cessors, the value and influence of 
whose life is still felt for good in a 
manner which is all but directly 
traceable, it may be permitted us to 
doubt very gravely whether the 
monastic life can in any wise be 
reckoned the ideal life of the nine- 
teenth or any succeeding century. 
The whole question is, however, 
contained in the nutshell of a para- 
graph, which many of our readers 
have probably seen some time 
ago :—‘*‘A meeting of the bishops 
took place lately in Lambeth Palace 
to consider the petition signed by 
209 clergymen, praying the arch- 
bishops and bishops to advise and 
frame some sort of religious life for 
men. His Grace remarked, it is 
said, on the curious fact that just 
as the monastic system was being 
cast of in Italy, an effort should be 
made to tevive it in England. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph is said to have 
very quietly pointed out to their 
lordships the important fact that the 
Church of England has, since the 
Reformation, clearly laid down 
what this sort of religious life should 
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be, namely :—‘*That every man 
should (tothe best of his ability) 
endeavour to do his duty in that 
state of life in which it has pleased 
God to call him.” 


With the earlier recluses of the 
Thebaid, one is bound to have 
much sympathy. Refugees from a 
corruption which was absolutely 
overwhelming, or from a persecu- 
tion which allowed no respite, there 
seemed no chante of preserving the 
natural and the spiritual life except 
by retreat from the limits of the 
haunts of a debauched or a cruel 
society. The form which early 
monasticism took in the West was, 
however, of a nobler type still. 
There it was subservient to the 
conversion of the Pagan or village 
population. Christianity first set- 
tled in the towns, whence missiona- 
ries passed into the rural districts. 
No great impression was made, 
however, upon the servile popula- 
tion “ until the villas of the Roman 
patricians were occupied by monks, 
who themselves became cultivators 
of the soil, and could address as 
brethren, and in the terms of equal- 
ity and brotherly love, the slaves 
whom they set at liberty in order 
that they might be taught to serve 
Him whose service is perfect free- 
dom—our Father which is in Hea- 
ven. The sagacity of Gregory the 
Great was not slow to perceive the 
advantages afforded by these insti- 
tutions to a cause ever near to his 
heart ; and by him monasteries 
were converted into missionary 
colleges in the town, as they had 
already become missionary stations 
in the copntry.” Undoubtedly the 
noblest phase of the monastic life is 
the missionary one. It greatest 
glory is when it appears as an ark 
tossed, yet secure, above the waters 
of a seething heathenism, as an 
oasis in the desert, a lamp in the 
night of ignorance and impiety. It 
is the monastic life of the mission- 
ary kind that we are invited, by 
M. de Montalembert, to contem- 
plate in the two exemplars whose 
lives are given in his volume. 


And first our noble author 


** speaks of the great Irish monk 
and missionary, St. Columba, the 
founder, the ornament, the pride of 
Hebridean Iona.” 
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‘* Like twenty other saints of the 
Irish calendar, Columba bore a 
symbolical name borrowed from 
the Latin, a name which signified 
the dove of the Holy Ghost, and 
which was soon to be rendered 
illustrious by his countryman Co- 
lumbanus, the celebrated founder 
of Luxeuil, with whom many 
modern historians have confoun- 
ded him. To distinguish the one 
from the other, and _ indicate 
specially the greatest Celt mis- 
sionary of the British Isles, we 
shall adopt, from the different ver- 
sions of his name, that of Columba. 
His countrymen have almost always 
named him Columb-Kili or Cille, 
that. is to say, the dove of the cell, 
thus adding to his primitive name a 
special designation, intended to re- 
cal either the essentially monastic 
character of the saint, or the great 
number of communities founded and 
governed by him. He was a scion 
of one of those great Irish races, of 
whom it is literally true to say that 
they lose themselves in the night of 
ages, but which have retained to our 
own day, thanks to the tenacious 
attachment of the Irish people to 
their national recollections, through 
all the vicissitudes of conquest, per- 
secution, and exile, a rank more pa- 
triotic and popular than that of mere 
nobility or aristocratic lineage. This 
was the great race of the Nialls or 
O’Donnells(clan Domhnaill),which, 
native to and master of all the 
north-western part of the island 
(the modern countie8 of Tyrconnell, 
Tyrone, and Donegal), held sove- 
reign sway in Hibernia and Cale- 
donia, over the two shores of the 
Scottish sea, during the sixth cen- 
tury. Almost without interruption, 
up to 1168, kings, springing from 
its different branches, exercised in 
Ireland the supreme monarchy—that 
is to say, a sort of primacy over the 
provincial kings, which has been 
compared to thatof metropolitan over 
bishops, but which rather recals the 
feudal sovereignty of the Salic em- 
perors, or of the kings of the family 
of Capet over the great vassals of Ger- 
many and France, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Nothing could 
be more unsettled or stormy than 
the exercise of this sovereignty. It 
was incessantly disputed by some 
vassal king, who generully succeeded 
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by force of arms in robbing the 
supreme monarch of his crown and 
his life, and replacing him upon the 
throne of Tara with a tolerable cer- 
tainty of being himself similarly 
treated by the son of the dethroned 
prince. Besides, the right of suc- 
cession in Ireland was not regulated 
by the law of primogeniture. Ac- 
cording to the custom known under 
the name of TJanistry, the eldest 
blood-relation succeeded every de- 
ceased prince or chief, and the 
brother, in consequence, preceded the 
son in the order of succession.” 
From the house of the priest to 
whom the earliest stages of Co- 
lumba’s education were commit- 
ted, the “predestined saint” passed 
into the great monastic schools :— 
“Which were not only a nursery 
for the clergy of the Irish Church, 
but where also young laymen of all 
conditions were educated. Columba, 
like many others, there learned to 
make his first steps in that monastic 
life to which he had been drawn by 
the call of God. He devoted him- 
self not only to study and prayer, 
but also to the manual toil then 
inseparable, in Ireland and every- 
where else, from a religious pro- 


fession. Like all his young com- 
panions, he had to grind overnight 
the corn for the next day's food ; 
but when his turn came, it was so 
well and quickly done that his com- 
anions suspected him of having 
n assis ao angel. The royal 


birth of Columba procured him seve- 
ral distinctions in the schools, which 
were not always to the satisfaction 
of his comrades. One of the latter, 
named Kieran, who was also de- 
stined to filla great place in Scotic 
legend, became indignant at the as- 
cendancy of Columbia; but while 
the two students disputed, a celestial 
messenger came to Kieran and placed 
before him an auger, a plane, and an 
axe, saying, ‘Look at these tools, 
and recollect that these are all thou 
hast sacrificed for God, since thy 
father was only a carpenter; but 
Columba has sacrificed the sceptre 
of Ireland, which might have come 
to him by right of his birth and the 
grandeur of ‘his race,’” 

In common with many of the 
Trish Saints, who have collectively 
@ reputation for vindictiveness, Co- 
. Jumba was of a fiery and revengeful 
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disposition. For the sake of pun- 
ishing an affront to which he had 
been exposed by Diarmid, or Der- 
mott, the supreme King of Ireland, 
he incited the fiery Hi-Nialls of the 
North, his own more immediate 
clansmen and relations, against the 
offending monarch. Success at- 
tended the arms of Columba’s 
friends, and the prayers of Columba 
himself. But victory weighed heavy 
upon the conscience of the con- 
queror. Columba felt the curse of 
blood hanging heavily upon him, 
and sought during a long time in 
vain for the means of delivery from 
his guilt. At length he was happy 
enough to experience a sense of 
pardon; and to have a miraculous 
revelation to the effect that the 
souls of those who had died in the 
war he had instigated were resting 
in Paradise. 

In order to become fully recon- 
ciled to the Church, the Synod of 
of Trilte, a.p. 562, having excom- 
municated him, it was necessary 
that Columba should win as many 
souls to the faith as he had caused 
to die in the strife between his 
friends and King Diarmid. Exile 
was likewise to be a condition of 
his ecclesiastical forgiveness. Such 
a sentence to a man of Columba’s 
love of country, was a tempo 
heartbreak. Nevertheless, in "fake 
filment of the terms of duty an 
expiation, Columba dedicated the 
rest of his life to the penance of a 
voluntary exile, and to preaching 
the faith to the heathen. 

The whole training of St. Columba 
had been such as to determine him 
to the monastic life; whilst the 
a of his high birth clung to 

im, even in the cloister, and made 
supremacy, as it were, natural to 
him. The presumptive king—for 
the throne of all Tree was a civil 
possibility with our saint—became 
the actual abbot. ‘Before he had 
reached the age of twenty-five he 
had presided over the creation of a 
crowd of monasteries. As many as 
thirty-seven in Ireland alone re- 
cognized him as their founder.” 

“ A voluntary exile, at the of 
forty-two, from his native island, 
Columba embarked with his twelve 
companions in one of those great 
barks of osier covered with hide 
which the Celtic nations sures 
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for their navigation. He landed upon 
a desert island situated on the north 
of the opening of that series of gulfs 
and lakes which, extending from the 
south-west to the north-east, cuts the 
Caledonian peninsula in two, and 
which at that period separated the 
still heathen Picts from the district 
occupied by the Iaish Scots, who 
were partially Christaianised. This 
isle, which he has made immortal, 
took from him the name of I-Colm- 
Kill (the island of Columb-kill), but 
is better known under that of Iona. 
A legend, suggested by one of our 
saint’s most marked characterestics, 
asserts that he first landed upon 
another islet called Oronsay, but that, 
having climbed a hill near the shore 
immediately on landing, he found 
that he could still see Ireland, his 
beloved country. To see far off that 
dear soil which he had left for ever, 
was too hard a trial. He came down 
from the hill, and immediately took 
to his boat to seek, farther off, a 
shore from which he could not see 
his native land. When he had 
reached Iona he climbed the highest 
point in the island, and, gazing into 
the distance, found no longer any 
trace of Ireland upon the horizon. 
He decided, accordingly, to remain 
upon this unknown rock. One of 
those heaps of stones, which are 
called cairns in the Celtic dialect, 
stlll marks the spot where Columba 
made this desiredly unfruitfal exami- 
nation, and has long borne the name 
of the Cairn of Farewell. 


“Nothing could be more sullen 
and sad than the aspect of this cele- 
brated isle, where not a single tree 
has been able to resist either the 
blighting wind or the destroying 
hand of man. Only three miles in 
length by two in breadth, flat and 
low, bordered by grey rocks which 
scarcely rise above the level of the 
sea, and overshadowed by the high 
and sombre peaks of the great is- 
land of Mull, it has not even the 
wild beauty which is conferred upon 
the neighbouring isles and shores by 
their basalt cliffs, which are often of 
prodigious height—or which belongs 
to the hills, often green and rounded 
at the summit, whose particular sides 
are beaten incessantly by those At- 
lantic waves, which bury themselves 
in resounding caverns hollowed by 
the everlasting labours of that tu- 
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multuous sea. Upon the narrow 
surface of the island white stretches 
of sand, alternate with scanty pas- 
tures, a few poor crops, and the 
tarf-moors where the inhabitants 
find their fuel. Poor as the culture 
is, it seems everywhere resisted and 
disputed by the gneiss rocks, which 
continually crop out, and in some 
laces form an almost inextricable 
abyrinth. The only attraction pos- 
sessed by this sombre dwelling- 
place is the view of the sea, and of 
the mountains of Mull and the other 
islands, to the number of twenty 
or thirty, which may be distinguished 
from the top of the northern hill of 
Iona. Among these is Staffa, cele- 
brated for the grotto of Fingal, 
which has been known only for 
about a century, and which, in the 
time of Columba, moaned and mur- 
mured in its soli and unknown 
majesty, in the midst of that He- 
bridean archipelago which is at pre- 
sent haunted by so many curious ad- 
mirers of the Highland shores and 
ruined feudal castles, which the great 
bard of our century has enshrined 
in the glory of his verse. 


“The bay where Columba landed 
is still called the day of the osier 
bark, Port a Churraich ; and along 
mound is pointed out to strangers 
as representing the exact size of his 
boat, which was sixty feet long. The 
emigrant did not remain in this bay, 
which is situated in the middle of the 
isle; he went higher up, and, to find 
a little shelter trom the great sea 
winds, chose for his habitation the 
eastern shore, opposite the large 
island of Mull, which is separated 
from Iona only by a narrow channel 
of a mile in breadth, and whose 
highest mountains, situated more to 
the east, approach and almost identify 
themselves with the mountain-tops 
of Morven, which are continually 
veiled with clouds. It was there 
that the emigrants built their huts 
of branches, for the island was not 
then, as now, destitute of wood. 
When Columba had made up his 
mind to construct for himself and his 
people a settled establishment, the 
buildings of the new-born monastery 
were of the greatest simplicity. As 
in all Celtic constructions, walls of 
withes or branches, supported upon 
long wooden props, formed the princi- 
pal element in their architecture. 
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Climbing plants, especially ivy, inter- 
lacing itself in the intenstlocs of the 
branches, at once ornamented and 
consolidated the modest shelter of 
the missionaries. The Irish built 
scarcely any churches of stone, and 
retained up to the twelfth century, 
as St. Bernard testifies, the habit of 
building their churches of wood. 
But it was not for some years after 
their first establishment that the 
monks of Iona permitted themselves 
the luxury of a wooden church ; and 
when they did so, great oaks, such 
as the sterile and wind-beaten soil 
of their islet could not produce, had 
to be brought for its construction 
from the neighbouring shore. 

“Thus the monastic capital of 
Scotland, and the centre of Christian 
civilisation in the north of Great 
Britain, came into being thirteen 
centuries ago. Some ruins of a much 
later date than the days of Columba, 
though still very ancient, mingled 
among a few cottages scattered on 
the shore, still point out the site.” 


St. Columba never entirely over- . 


=~ the longing after his native 
and. 

“All his life he retained for Ire- 
land the passionate tenderness of an 
exile, a love which displayed itself 


in the songs which have been pre-. 


served to us, and which date, perhaps, 
from the first moments of his exile. 
It is possible that their authenticity 
is not altogether beyond dispute ; 
and that, like the poetic lamenta- 
tions given forth by Fortunatus in 
the name of St. Radegund, they 
were composed by his disciples and 
contemporaries. But they have 
been too long repeated as his, and 
depict too well what must have 
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passed in his heart, to permit us to 
neglect them. ‘Death in faultless 
Treland is better than life without 
end in Albyn.’ After this cry of 
despair follow strains more plain- 
tive and submissive. In one of 
his elegies he laments that he can 
no longer sail on the lakes and 
bays of his native island, nor 
hear the song of the swans, with 
his friend Comgall. He laments 
above all to have been driven from 
Erin by his own fault, and because 
of the blood shed in his battles. 
He envies his friend Cormac, who 
can go back to his dear monastery 
at Durrow, and hear the wind sigh 
among the oaks, and the song of the 
blackbird and cuckoo. As for Co- 
lumba, all is dear to him in Ireland 
except the princes who reign there.” 

Yet time was kind tohim. He 
developed resignation and cheer- 
fulness with the other virtues of a 
gracious spiritual life. From bein 
proud, he successfully cultivated 
humility; from being fierce and 
vindictive, he preached forbearance 
and meekness ; and found a noble 
vent for all his disposition to enter- 
prise and restlessness in the suc- 
cessful attempt after the conversion 
of the northern Picts. 

Columba watched with a fatherly 
love and jealousy over the purity of 
his community ; and was severe in 
his examination of the evidence 
upon which any new candidate 
rested his claims for admission. 
After an abbacy of thirty-four years 
spent in Iona, and a life of nearly 
four-score, Columba calmly fell 
asleep in the chapel which had been 
erected for the service of his society, 


ee 


EXCERPTS FROM A CLERGYMAN’S COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK.! 


Memoranpum. —I bought this 
goodly volume ten years ago at 


Maemillan’s, when I left Cam- 
bridge, on my ordination for my 
first curacy. I hoped to fill it with 
extracts from the Fathers, the doc- 
tors of the Church, and from the 





choicest theological writers, whether 
High Church or Puritan. The year 
of my diaconate was chiefly occu- 
pied in reading for priest’s orders. 
I did not make any entries that 
year. Soon after I was ordained a 
priest, I left my pleasant village 


1 It must be understood that the Editor does not hold himself responsible for 


the marvellous facts stated in this article. 


It was sent to him some time back by a 


clergyman, now well known, and he prints it in good faith of its truth, 
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charge for the curacy of a large 
county town. I would now begin 
the common-place book in good 
earnest. Justas I was transcribing 
a passage from the “confessions of 
St. Augustine,” I was summoned to 
“take a marriage” for my rector, 
who was that morning seized with 
a violent attack of the gout. A 
journeyman parson always ts want- 
somewhere when he is bent on 
study. I reflected, as I walked to 
the church, that I could not be 
more busy if I took upon me the 
care and charge of a wife in addition 
to my ministerial duties. 
Accordingly I fell in love with 
one of the bridesmaids—a bright 
little thing. She is now Mrs. —. 
Well: I never regretted that step. 
But I never made any transcripts 
from the Fathers. Indeed, it was 
not in my power to do so, for I sold 
them all for a few pounds, and 
threw in the “ Anglo-Catholie Lib- 
rary” as a make-weight. I never 
was much of a book-worm, so I did 
not feel their loss. Besides, books, 
specially divinity, are so heavy (in 
more senses than one), and there- 
fore costly in transport ; and “ flit- 
ting” is the curate’s normal state. 
I have now the otiwm cum pauper- 
tate of a small incumbency (income 
£150 per ann., population 300, with 
a snug parsonage), and so I can now 
really begin the common-place book. 
And as the Times is my only litera- 
ture, I will fill it with extracts 
therefrom. Scissors and paste suit 
the cunning of my right hand much 
better than pen and ink. Here my 
. wife, who has a woman’s profound 
faith in her husband (no doubt that 
a man should have some one to be- 
lieve in him is one of the secondary 
intentions in the institution of mar- 
riage), interposes that I had better 
use “the pen of a ready-writer,” 
and cover the blank sheets with my 
original lucubrations, which would 
infallibly “bring grist to the mill.” 
Truly the res angusta domi have 
ploughed the deep lines on both 
our foreheads. But for all that. 
I cannot write essays. I never 
read one in my life, though I 
suppose there are persons so con- 
stituted who can. Surely, my wife 
suggests, I can commit to writing 
the many curious and strange things, 
that I have met with in my minis- 
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terial life. Assuredly I can. Sol 
place a book on my little table by 
the fire, whilst my wife is “ busy in 
making things for the 2 
will amuse me during the long win- 
ter evenings, and “ perhaps,” said a 
voice as sweet as it was a decade of 
years ago, “perhaps it may enable 
us to take poor Jamie to the sea-side 
for one little week.” I think of a 
certain region where “there is no 
more sea,” and hastily brush awa, 
a tear I do not wish her to see. 
then in my own noble Roman hand 
write these words on the first page 
of my Common-place book : 


‘a TRUE GHOST STORY.” 


My theory about ghosts up to 
Christmas Eve, 18—, was simpl 
this, that there was sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant a belief in their 
appearance, but that such manifesta- 
tions were exceedingly infrequent. 
I was inclined to believe that the 
majority of apparitions could be re- 
solved into optical delusions, result- 
ing, probably, from some occult de- 
rangement of what is termed the 
nervous system. 

In the. course of my life I have 
met with half-a-dozen persons who 
have seen spectral appearances, 
and these have invariably been 
people amongst the well-educated 
classes, of a delicate and peculiar 
organisation. Amongst the rural 
population, ghost-seers would seem 
to have no special idiosyncrasy ; for 
their mind, being braced by no in- 
tellectual tonics on the one hand, 
nor projected into a variety of 
channels on the other, strange as it 
may seem from their chronic sto- 
lidity, is of “imagination all com- 
pact.” They are all, for the most 

art, good average mediums. Now 
oa I been a dyspeptic patient, or 
a poet, or the author of the “* Un- 
seen World,” to whom the spirits 
of the departed habitually appear, 
(it is said that ghosts occasionally 
drop into the library at Sackville 
College quite in a friendly way, and 
hold colloquies with the learned 
warden, just as the apparition of 
Sir Thomas More visited Monte- 
sinos ; but then the one doctor, in 
the library at Keswick, saw his 
spectres only “in his mind’s eye,” 
whilst the other doctor, in the Scrip- 
torium at East Grinsted, is privi- 
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leged to hold bond fide communica- 
tions with the world of spirits), 
had I been Lord Bury, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, or the great ‘* commu- 
nicated ” of the Times, it would be 
only natural for me to be subject to 
spiritual phenomena; but that a 
country parson, with a good diges- 
tion, capital appetite, vigorous con- 
stitution, and with no more imagi- 
nation than a Midsummer daw, 
should become a ghost-seer sorely 
against his will, and contrary 
alike to his habits and his con- 
victions, is, in truth, an abnor- 
mal state of things. Yet that I 
did stand face to face with a dis- 
embodied spirit on the 24th day of 
December, in the year of grace 18—, 
I know. It was no delusion, no 
spectral illusion. I saw and talked 
with a veritable, actual ghost, which 
appeared to me fora remarkable and 
special purpose. 

On Christmas-eve, in the year of 
grace 18—, 
“The o of forfeits done; the girls all 

issed 
Beneath the sacred bush, and past 


away ”’— 


I heard not the usual “ deep-mouth- 
ed bay” of my watch-dog, but a 
piteous and unearthly howl, unlike 
anything that ever I knew to come 
from canine jaws. I went out into 
the garden, and before the verandah, 
on the gravel-walk, I found my 
bloodhound “ Bruce” cowering in a 
pitiful state of terror. He actually 
grovelled at my feet, and whined 
as ifin pain. In front of me was a 
spacious semi-circle lawn, belted by 
a girdle of forest-trees, at the ex- 
tremity of which, about a yard from 
the ground, a clear, bright, steady 
light, about the size of a dollar, 
caught my eye. It remained per- 
fectly stationary. Struck with the 
unusual appearance, I proceeded to 
step from the gravel-path on to the 
grass, white and crisp with frost, 
but the dog seized the skirt of my 
coat, and held me back. The light, 
hitherto so steady and fixed, began 
to advance in a straight line towards 
me. I was convinced now it was 
the bull’s-eye of the lantern of one 
of our rural police, and accordingly 
I challenged the watchful exponent 
of paternal legislation. No answer 
was returned, but the “ bull’s-eye” 
for a second seemed to have ‘ac- 
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uired the power of the electric 
light, and lit up the whole lawn as 
by an artificial sun. I could now 
see that no human hand held that 
invisible lantern. All was again 
darkness, save the clear, steady, 
luminous appearance which seemed 
to be about the middle of the lawn. 
I am a natural philosopher in my 
humble way. 

Here was a great meteoric pro- 
blem for ventilation in these excel- 
lent publications. I dise ed my 
coat from Bruce, and eee upon 
the lawn. The light steadily ad- 
vanced to meet me. When I was 
about nine feet (so far as I can 
judge) from the object, I fonnd my- 
self surrounded by what I can only ~ 
describe as a palpable atmosphere— 
a mist of golden haze—which en- 
tirely encircled the spot on which I 
stood, and over which the light 
burned. I stood rooted to the 
ground with an unutterable horror, 
my tongue clove to my mouth, and 
the very hair of my skin seemed to 
stand on end, whilst a strange, 
prickly sensation Fpassed rapidly 
over me, from the scalp of my 
head to the tips of my fingers and 
the sole of my foot. The light, which 
now seemed to be the luminous nu- 
cleus of thegolden haze, suddenly ex- 

anded into an oblong shape, like a 
Boe roc’s egg illuminated by art 
magic, the small end resting on the 
ground. [should guess its dimensions 
to be about eight feet in height, and 
about three feet in its greatest 
breadth. I suddenly became aware 
of a thin black line in its centre, 
which rapidly extended, widening 
as it ran, upwards and downwards, 
till it assumed the appearance of a 
black iron bar, invisibly suspended 
in the midst of the egg, apparently 
about two feet and three-quarters 
from its top, and about a foot from 
the point. The outline of this pa- 
rallelogram suddenly presented a 
wavy appearance, and gradually as- 
sumed the shape of the human figure, 
the colour of the superficies a 
ly turning from black to a light 
shade of grey. I could see dis- 
tinctly a woman’s form, and recog- 
nised the well-known features of a 
parishioner who had deceased six 
months previously. The apparition 
looked perfectly life-like, save for 
the uniform grey tint of the face 
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and garments. My sensation at 
that particular moment was not of 
bodily fear, but was rather the 
physical horror of a man suddenly 
smitten with colour-blindness. I 
experienced a feeling of relief as I 
erceived the dull ashen-grey habi- 
iments slowly become the colour of 
such imaginary fabrics as one may 
see at the drapers’ and silkmercers’. 
I_ perfectly remembered seeing 
Mrs. D in the identical dress- 
ing-gown in which her spectre was 
now habited, when I visited her 
during her last illness. I mention 
this for a specialreason, She seem- 
ed standing in the midst of a lumin- 
ous aureola. The feeling of relief 
now gave way to that of my first 
sensation of horror. My human 
notions seemed to collapse before the 
— of the disembodied spirit. 

y a violent effort I wnglued my 
tongue, and in the name of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, commanded the 
spirit to say for what purpose it had 

to me. 

“To-morrow is Christmas Day,” 
said the shade, in a voice I at once 
recognised. ‘ My husband is going 
to spend the day at C——” (naming 
a village in the vicinity). “If he 
goes an accident will befall him, 
which will cause his death. You 


must go to him early to-morrow . 


morning, and prevent him.” 

**You are aware that I have no 
influence with him, and it would be 
perfectly useless for me to have an 
interview.” 

“ Tell him that I have appeared to 
you, and commanded you to give him 
this message.” 

“Ts will be futile ; for Mr. D—— 
would simply disbelieve that you had 
appeared'to me. But I will obey you, 
and deliver your warning to him.” 

“ I will give you credentials that 
he will at once recognise; and 
whether he heed my message or no, 
— reputation will not suffer. 

raw nearer to me.” 


I moved mechanically forwards, 
and stood about a foot from the 
phantom. She then stooped, as it 
were, from her aureola, and whis- 


pered in my ear. What she told 
me shall never be uttered or written 
by me. Let it suffice, it referred to 
a circumstance the truth of which 
could only be known by her husband 
and herself. 
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The apparition slowly faded into 
a colourless shape, which gradually 
assumed that of the dark parellelo- 
gram, then of the thin black line, 
growing faint and fainter till it dis- 
appeared, and the aureola was one 
mass of unbroken molten gold, 
Soon this began to fade in bril- 
liancy, and to diminish in size. At 
the same time the luminous haze- 
atmosphere which had surrounded 
me, entirely cleared off, and I saw 
nothing but the original * bull’s- 
eye” light, about the size of a five- 
shilling piece, which kept receding 
from me till it was lost among the 
pines and silver birch-trees. 

I tottered home in a state of com- 
plete nervous exhaustion, and fell 
rather than seated myself into one 
of the hall-chairs. On reaching 
the drawing-room, my wife, observ- 
ing my ghastly appearance, asked 
me, in great alarm, ifI were ill. I re- 
plied I had been seized with a sud- 
den faintness, a glass of brandy 
would revive me. It was brought 
to me, and I then felt amon 
myself to speculate as to the lengt. 
of time the ‘spiritual expe- 
rience” had occupied. I saw by 
the time-piece I had only been 
absent from the room ten minutes; 
it seemed a period of some hours. 

On the following morning, imme- 
diately after our eight o’clock Christ- 
mas communion, before returning 
home to breakfast, I repaired to the 
house of Mr. D——, whom I found 
at his hall door about to step into 
his dog-cart. Could I speak a few 
words to him in private; 1 would 
not detain him five minutes P 

We entered the comfortable break- 
fast-room, (seated ourselves by the 
comfortable fire of coals and wood, 
and I began in medias res : 

“ T have rather a singular commu- 
nication to make to you, but how- 
ever strange, it is perfectly true. The 
apparition of Mrs. D——appeared to 
me last night, and desired me to 
command you not to go to C—— to- 
day. ‘If he goes,’ she said, ‘ an acci- 
dent will befal him, which will 
cause his death. You must go to 
him early to-morrow morning and 
prevent him.’ I am here accordingly, 
and have delivered to you your late 
wife’s warning and request.” 

“You must have been dreaming, 
my good sir.” 
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“T am as certain that I stood face 
to face and talked with the spirit of 
Mrs. D——, on my lawn last night, 
as Iam that Iam now under your 
roof-tree and in your presence.” 

I then related every circumstance 
in connection with the apparition, 
except the mysterious words which 
were to be my credentials if all else 
failed. 

Mr. D—— was still, as I ex- 
pected, incredulous. He suddenly 
said, “‘ How was the ghost dressed?” 

I told him in a dressing gown of 
a particular fabric and pattern. 

“Very odd! It was lying on the 
bed when she died, ne thing ; 
but as you often visited her during 
her illness, you might have ob- 
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served the pattern of the dressing 


gown.” 

True. Certainly I had done so. 

“But, Mr. D—, your late wife 
requested me to mention to you a 
certain matter which occurred or 
—” (I here stated the secret 
with which I had been entrusted.) 
‘© Now it is perfectly impossible for 
any human being except your wife 
and yourself to know whether this 
be so.” 

“Enough, sir. Itis as she said, 
I am perfectly convinced that the 
spirit of my departed wife appeared 
to you, and commissioned you to 
deliver the’ message I have just 
heard. I will not go to C—.” 


LOVE AND STRENGTH. 


OnE day great Mars descended, 

And, shaped like a fair young knight, 
He rode through a stately forest, 

Y’ clad in armour bright. 


On high he held his long lance— 
One fit for a god to wield ; 


But no plume a 


orned his helmet, 


No emblem graced his shield. 


He came where a hermit hoary, 
Sat alone in a gloomy cell ; 


Intent on his boo 


, divining 


Secrets which they could tell ; 


And paused. With footsteps feeble, 
The sage advanced to his knee ; 

“ Bold stranger, now leave thy battles, 
And study this lore with me.” 


Great Mars restrained his laughter, 
And answered the hermit, “No! 

Old man, love thou thy learning, 
But I to the wars must go.” 


“ Then bear this girdle with thee,” 
Implored the hoary sage, 

“ And fight in the cause of Science, 
For Knowledge battle wage.” 


But onward the knight went riding, 
Unheeding his reverend word ; 

“ For Science,” exclaimed the great god, 
“ Cannot be taught by the sword.” 
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and garments. My sensation at 
that particular moment was not of 
bodily fear, but was rather the 
physical horror of a man suddenly 
smitten with colour-blindness. I[ 
experienced a feeling of relief as I 
— the dull ashen-grey habi- 
iments slowly become the colour of 
such imaginary fabrics as one may 
see at the drapers’ and silkmercers’. 
I perfectly remembered seeing 
Mrs. D in the identical dress- 
ing-gowo in which her spectre was 
now habited, when I visited her 
during her last illness. I mention 
this for a specialreason. She seem- 
ed standing in the midst of a lumin- 
ous aureola. The feeling of relief 
now gave way to that of my first 
sensation of horror. My human 
notions seemed to collapse before the 
ery of the disembodied spirit. 
y a violent effort I wnglued my 
tongue, and in the name of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, commanded the 
spirit to say for what pur it had 
appeared oa. ee 
“To-morrow is Christmas Day,” 
said the shade, in a voice I at once 
recognised. ‘ My husband is going 
to spend the day at C——” (naming 
a village in the vicinity). “If he 
goes an accident will befall him, 
which will cause his death. You 


must go to him early to-morrow . 


morning, and prevent him.” 

“You are aware that I have no 
influence with him, and it would be 
perfectly useless for me to have an 
interview.” 

“ Tell him that I have appeared to 
you, and commanded you to give him 
this message.” 

“T¢ will be futile ; for Mr. D—— 
would simply disbelieve that you had 
appeared to me. But I will obey you, 
and deliver your warning to him.” 

“ I will give you credentials that 
he will at once recognise; and 
whether he heed my message or no, 
oo reputation will not suffer. 

raw nearer to me.” 


I moved mechanically forwards, 
and stood about a foot from the 
phantom. She then stooped, as it 
were, from her aureola, and whis- 


pered in my ear. What she told 
me shall never be uttered or written 
by me. Let it suffice, it referred to 
a circumstance the truth of which 
could only be known by her husband 
and herself. 
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The apparition slowly faded into 
a colourless shape, which gradually 
assumed that of the dark parellelo- 
gram, then of the thin black line, 
growing faint and fainter till it dis- 
appeared, and the aureola was one 
mass of unbroken molten gold, 
Soon this began to fade in bril- 
liancy, and to diminish in size. At 
the same time the luminous haze- 
atmosphere which had surrounded 
me, entirely cleared off, and I saw 
nothing but the original “ bull’s- 
eye” light, about the size of a five- 
shilling piece, which kept receding 
from me till it was lost among the 
pines und silver birch-trees. 

I tottered home in a state of com- 
plete nervous exhaustion, and fell 
rather than seated myself into one 
of the hall-chairs. On reaching 
the drawing-room, my wife, observ- 
ing my ghastly appearance, asked 
me, in great alarm, ifI were ill. I re- 
plied I had been seized with a sud- 
den faintness, a glass of brandy 
woulirevive me. It was brought 
to me, and I then felt ery 
myself to speculate asto the lengt 
of time the ‘spiritual expe- 
rience” had occupied. I saw by 
the time-piece I had only been 
absent from the room ten minutes; 
it seemed a period of some hours. 

On the following morning, imme- 
diately after our eight o’clock Christ- 
mas communion, before returning 
home to breakfast, I repaired to the 
house of Mr. D . whom I found 
at his hall door about to step into 
his dog-cart. Could I speak a few 
words to him in private; 1 would 
not detain him five minutes ? 

We entered the comfortable break- 
fast-room, (seated ourselves by the 
comfortable fire of coals and wood, 
and I began in medias res : 

“T have rather a singular commu- 
nication to make to you, but how- 
ever strange, it is perfectly true. The 
apparition of Mrs. D——appeared to 
me last night, and desired me to 
command you not to go to C—— to- 
day. ‘If he goes,’ she said, ‘ an acci- 
dent will befal him, which will 
cause his death. You must go to 
him early to-morrow morning and 
prevent him.’ I am here accordingly, 
and have delivered to you your late 
wife’s warning and request.” 

“You must have been dreaming, 
my good sir.” 
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“T am as certain that I stood face 
to face and talked with the spirit of 
Mrs. D——, on my lawn last night, 
as Iam that Iam now under your 
roof-tree and in your presence.” 

I then related every circumstance 
in connection with the apparition, 
except the mysterious words which 
were to be my credentials if all else 
failed. 

Mr. D—— was still, as I ex- 
pected, incredulous. He suddenly 
said, ‘‘ How was the ghost dressed?” 

I told him in a dressing gown of 
a particular fabric and pattern. 

“Very odd! It was lying on the 
bed when she died, poor thing; 
but as you often visited her during 
her illness, you might have ob- 
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served the pattern of the dressing 
gown.” 
Certainly I had done so. 

“But, Mr. D——, your late wife 
requested me to mention to you a 
certain matter which occurred or 
—” (I here stated the secret 
with which I had been entrusted.) 
‘* Now it is perfectly impossible for 
any human being except your wife 
and yourself to know whether this 
be so.” 

“Enough, sir. Itis as she said. 
I am perfectly convinced that the 
spirit of my departed wife appeared 
to you, and commissioned you to 
deliver the’ message I have just 
heard. I will not go to C—.” 


LOVE AND STRENGTH. 


One day great Mars descended, 

And, shaped like a fair young knight, 
He rode through a quer’ forest, 
Y’ clad in armour bright. 


On high he held his long lance— 
One fit for a god to wield ; 

But no plume adorned his helmet, 
No emblem graced his shield. 


He came where a hermit hoary, 


Sat alone in a gl 


Intent on his boo 


oomy cell ; 
, divining 


Secrets which they could tell ; 


And paused, With footsteps feeble, 
The sage advanced to his knee ; 

“ Bold stranger, now leave thy battles, 
And study this lore with me.” 


Great Mars restrained his laughter, 
And answered the hermit, “ No! 

Old man, love thou thy learning, 
But I to the wars must go.” 


“ Then bear this girdle with thee,” 
Implored the hoary sage, 

“ And fight in the cause of Science, 
For Knowledge battle wage.” 


But onward the knight went riding, 
Unheeding his reverend word ; 

“ For Science,” exclaimed the great god, 
“ Cannot be taught by the sword.” 
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He came to a lordly temple, 

And paused to admire its strength ; 
A priest stood by it, distant 

About three spears’ length. 


The knight made a reverence lowly, 
When he saw the holy man ; 

“I pray thee, now bless my journey, 
As only a good priest can.” 


The priest besought him to carry, 
Inscribed on his shield so bright, 
The sign of the cross, and for it 
To wield his sword in fight. 


Great Mars replied full meekly, 
“Oh no! most reverend sire ! 
Religion must not be planted 
By the hands of War and Fire.” 


Again the knight went riding, 
Deep down the forest glade ; 
Till he came to a lowly cottage, 
Where dwelt a lovely maid. 


The maid besought him gently, 
To alight from his weary steed, 
And rest for awhile in the shadow, 
While she a tale would read. 


Then Jow on the grass and flowers, 
The knight reclined in his pride ; 
While she: sat and read, did the maiden, 
On a fallen tree by his side. 


She sat and read so sweetly 
Of gentleness, strength, and love, 
The knight had half-imagined 
Himself in the courts above. 


And when at length she ended, 
And he rose to go his way, 

He begged her kerchief from her, 
As a souvenir of that day. 


“ Now, I'll ride to the tournay and battle, 
More gallantly brave,” quoth he, 

“ For I'll carry thine image within me, 
And fight for love and thee,” 


So away he rode and ever, 
In life, in peace, and in war, 
Love and strength are united— 
The bravest the gentlest are. 
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